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PREFACE 



This volume is intended to aid the classical student in acquir- 
ing a practical acquaintance with the difficult but important 
subject of Latin composition. It aims to be at once simple, 
progressive, and complete. Starting with the beginner as soon 
as he has learned a few grammatical forms, it conducts him step 
by step through a progressive series of lessons and exercises, 
until he is so far master both of the theory and of the practice 
of the subject, that he no longer needs the aid of a special text- 
book. 

The work consists of three parts, of which the first is purely 
elementary, and is intended as a companion to the Reader. It 
aims to give the pupil familiarity with the power and use of 
grammatical inflections, and facility in the application of the 
great and controlling principles of the language. 

Part Second will furnish the learner instruction and practice 
in Latin composition throughout the subsequent stages of his 
preparatory course for college. The exercises have special ref- 
erence to the syntax of the language, and are, to a great extent, 
imitations of the ordinary constructions contained in the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar, and in the Orations of Cicero. In subject 
matter they also relate to topics contained in those works. 

Part Third, intended for the earlier portion of a collegiate 
course of study, aims to introduce the student to a practical 

(iii) 
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acquaintance with the elements of Latin style. The Exercises 
are, with slight changes, translations of sentences carefully 
selected from the works of Cicero. 

In making this selection, it has been the constant aim of the 
author, not only to give the student clear and well-defined illus- 
trations of Latin constructions and usages, but also thoughts 
and sentiments of intrinsic interest and worth. 

To explain more fully the plan of the work, the author begs 
leave to call attention to the following points : — 

I. For all grammatical rules and principles, the student is 
referred directly to the grammar. The advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious. It not only saves room, and thus 
makes it possible to bring an extended course in Latin composi- 
tion within the compass of a convenient manual, but also saves 
the time of the pupil, by relieving him from the worse than use- 
less task of learning new rules, instead of applying those with 
which he is already familiar. 

II. A series of Models, selected from the writings of Cicero, 
the great master of Latin style, extends through the entire work. 
English sentences are given to be translated into Ciceronian 
Latin. Opposite each of these stands Cicero's own expression 
for the same thought. Then follow Remarks, explaining the 
process by which we pass from the English expression to the 
Latin, and commenting upon such peculiarities as seem to re- 
quire attention. Such a series of Models, properly explained, 
will, it is thought, be the best possible guide for the learner in 
the actual work of writing Latin. 

III. Special attention has been given to the important sub- 
ject of Synonymes and Idioms. But care has been taken not to 
make peculiarities of construction too prominent. The learner 
needs to become acquainted with the regular and ordinary 
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usages, before he is prepared to appreciate those which ai^o 
exceptional and peculiar. 

In this connection, the author is happy to say that Mr. Charles 
B. Goff has kindly aided him in the preparation of some of the 
Exercises of Part Second, and Mr. Edward H. Cutler in the 
preparation of the Vocabularies and in the reading of the 
proofs. 

In conclusion, the author cannot forbear to express his grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the classical instructors of the country, 
who, by their fidelity and skill in the use of his books, have 
given them a success so far beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. To their hands this volume is gratefully and respectfully 
committed. 

Brown University, August, 1868. 
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VIATIONS. 



All reference numerals in the ** Lessons from the Grammar/' and 
those marked " G " in other parts of the work, refer to the autIior*s Latin 
Grammar. The other references are to articles in this work. 



The following abbreviations occur : — 

abl ablative. 

abl. aba. . . ablative absolute. 

ace accusative. 

act active. 

acy ai^ectivc. 

adv adverb. 

comp comparative. 

coDJ conjunction. 

Conj conjugation. 

dat dative. 

dcp deponent. 

distrib. num. distributive numeral. 
f. ..... . feminine. 

gen genitive. 

ger gerund. 

impers. . . . impersonal. 



indcc indeclinable. 

lit Uterally. 

m masculine. 

n neuter. 

part participle. 

pass passive. 

plur., or pi. . plural. 

pred predicate. 

prep preposition. 

pron pronoun. 

relat relative. 

sing singular. 

subj subjunctive. 

subs substantive. 

superl. . . . superlative, 
trans transitive. 
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P-A.IIT FIRST. 



GRAMMATICAL FORMS AKD RULES. 



Lesson I. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

[1-6.] » 

1. Lesson from the Grammab.' 

I. First Declension. 48. 
II. Second Declension. 61. 

III. Third Declension. 55-66. 

IV. Fourth Declension. 116. 
V. Fifth Declension. 120. 

VL Agreement of Appositives. Rule II. 363. 
VII. Genitive with Nouns. Rule XVI. 395. 
VIII. Cases with Prepositions. Rule XXXII. 432-435. 

^ In Fart First the enclosed numerals standing at the beginning of 
each lesson refer to the 'sections in the Reader which the lesson is in- 
tended to follow. Thus [1-6] shows that this lesson is to be learned 
after the pupil has read the first six sections in the Eeader. 

' The lessons from the Grammar contain the grammatical points in- 
>olved in the Exercises, and should be carefully learned, or reviewed, 
in the Grammar itself. The references are all to the author's Latin 
Grammar, the Revised Edition. 

(1) 
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2. Models. 

I. Tigranes the king. I. Tigrdnes rex. 

II. The love of glory. II. Amor gloriae, 

III. Before light. III. Ante lucem. 

3* Remarks. 

I. Tigranes the king. 

1. Tigranes. Looking in the vocabulary for the corresponding Latin, 
we lind Tigranes, the same as in English. 

2. The. The English article, a, an, the, has no Latin equivalent. It 
must therefore be omitted in translating into Latin. See Gram. 48, 6. 

3. King. The corresponding Latin is rex, which must be in the 
Nominative, in apposition with Tigrdnes, according to Kule II. 

4. The Appositive generally follows its subject, as in English. Hence 

Tigrdnes rex, 

II. The love of glorj-. 

1. The love, amor / the — • not translated. 

2. Of, sign 6f the Genitive. 

3. Glory, gloria. Of glory, gloriae ; Gen, Sing. 

4. The Genitive may either precede or follow its noun, but seems 

more frequently to follow when not emphatic. Sec Gram. 598. Hence 

we have 

ximor gloriae, 

III. Before light. 

1. Before, ante. No Latin case expresses tlie relation hefore* Hence 
a preposition must be used. 

2. Light, Zwa;. But the preposition ante is used only with the Ac- 
cusative. Hence lucem, and not lux, must be used. See Gram. 433. 

Hence 

Ante lucem. 



4. Vocabulary. 



Art, ars, ariis, f. 
Bird, avis, avis, f. 
Book, liher, libri, m. 



Boy, puer, pueri, ni. 
Chariot, currus, us, m. 
Cicero, Ciciiro, dnis, m. 
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Concerning, dcj prep, with abl. 
Eagle, aquilay ae, f. 
Friend, amicus, t, m. 
Friendship, amicitia, ae, f. 
Hope, speSf spei, f. 



Orator, ordtor, oris, m. 
Prize, praemiuniy it, n. 
War, heUum, i, n. 
Wisdom, sapieniia, ae, f. 



5. EXEBCISE. 

1. The eagle, the eagles. 2. Of an eagle, of the 
eagles. 3. For an eagle, for eagles. 4. Of friendship, 
of wisdom. 5. For friendship, for wisdom. 6. With 
friendship, with wisdom. 7. The friend, the friends. 8. 
Of the friend, of the friends. 9. For the friend, for the 
friends. 10. The books, the prizes. 11. The boy's 
book. 

12. Of the bird, of the birds. 13. For the bird, for 
the birds. 14. The art of war. 15. The arts of war. 
16. With the arts of war. 17. The ch,ariot, of the 
chariots. 18. Of hope, with hope. 19. Cicero th© 
orator. 20. Concerning Cicero the orator. 



Lesson II. 

ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 

[7-10.] 

6. Lesson fhom the Grammar. 

1. Declension of Adjectives. 146-158. 
II. Companson of Adjectives. 160-162. 

III. Agreement of Adjectives, Rule XXXIII. 438. 

IV. Declension of Pronouns. 182-191. 

V. Agreement of Pronouns. Kule XXXIV. 445 ; 445, 1 
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7. Models. 



I. The Roman people. I. Populvs JRomdnus, 

II. True * friendships. II. Verae amicitiae. 

III. An animal which. III. Ammal quod, 

IV. This state. IV. JSizec civitas. 



8. Remabks, 

I. The Boman people. 

1. In translating a noun and its adjective into Latin, we mnst begin 
with the noun, because the gender and case of the noun will determine 
the ending of the adjective, which must agree with it. 

2. The people, pop^us ; the — not translated. 

3. KoMAK, RomdntiSf a, um. But as popHltis is in the Nom. Sing. 
Masc, the adjective must be in the same case, gender, etc., according 
to Kule XXXIII. Hence Romdnus. 

4. The adjective may either precede or follow its noun, but seems 
more frequently to follow when not emphatic. See Gram. 698. Hence 

PopHlus Romdnus, 

II. True friendships. 

1. Fbiendships. Friendship (for which you must look, not friend-^ 
ships) is amicitia; fbiexdships is amidUaey the plural of amicitia. 

2. True, verus, a, um. But as amicitiae is in the Nouk Plur. Fern., 
the adjective must be in the same case, etc. ; hence aerae, 

5. In true friendships, as opposed to false friendships, true is em- 
phatic. Hence verae must precede its noun. See Gram. 598, 2. 

Verae amicitiae, 

III. An animal which. 

1. Ak ANIMAL, antmoZ ; an — not translated. 

2. WhicHj qui, quae, quod. But as anim^ is in tlie Neut. Sing., the 
relative must be in the same gender and number, according to Rule 
XXXIV. ; hence quod. 

Animal quod, 

IV. This state. 

1. State, civitas, 

2. This, hie, haec, hoc. But as civitcLS is in the Nom. Sing. Fem., the 



In the Models and Exercises, italicized English words are eniphatic. 
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demonstrative which agrees with it as an adjective must be in the same 
case, etc. See Gram. 445, 1 ; hence haec, 

Haec civiias. 



9. Vocabulary. 



Acceptable, grains, a, um. 
Beautiful, pulcher, chra, chrum. 
Certain, a certain, quidam, quae- 
dam, quoddam and quiddam. 
Crown, corOna, ae, f. 
Diligent, diUgens, eniis. 
High, alius, a, um. 
Himself, herself, itself, sui- 
I, ego, met. 

Kind, henignus, a, t/m. 
Law, lex, legis, f. 
Mountain, mons, moniis, m. 



My, meus, a, um. G. 185. 

Present, donum, i, n. 

Pupil, discipHdus, i, m. 

This, hie, Jiaee, hoc. 

Thou, you, tu, tux. 

True, verus, a, um. 

Useful, uHlis, e. 

Who, which, what, interrog.^ qui, 

quae, quod, adj. ; quis, quae, 

quid, subs. 
Your, iuus, a, um ; vesier, ira, 

trum, G. 185. 



10. Exercise. 

1. A kind friend, of a kind friend. 2, Kind friends, 
of kind friends. 3. True friendship, of true friendships. 
4. An acceptable present, with acceptable presents. 5. 
The beautiful books, the beautiful crowns, the beautiful 
presents. 6. Useful laws, of the useful laws. 

7. A high mountain, a higher mountain, the highest 
mountain. 8. The most diligent pupils. 9. Of me, of 
you,* of himself, of whom? 10. With my books, with 
your* books. 11. This mountain, this crown, this 
present. 12. A certain book. 

* In the Exercises the pronoun you may be treated as singular, unles? 
it is marked (pl.)> or is shown by the sense to be plural. In like man- 
ner, your may be treated as referring to one person, unless the sense 
shows that two or more persons are addressed. 
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Lesson III. 

VERBS. — SUM. FIRST AND SECOND CONJUGATIONS. 

[11-13.] 

11. Lesson from the Ghammab. 

I. Verb Sum. 204. 
II. First Conjugation. 205, 206. 

III. Second Conjugation. 207, 208. 

IV. Subject Nominative. Rule III. 367. 

V. Agreement of Verb with Subject. Rule XXXV. 460. 
VI. Predicate Nouns. Rule I. 362. 
VII. Direct Object. Rule V. 371. 

12. Models, 

I. God made tlie world. I. Deus mundum dedifi- 

cdvit, 
II. Cincinnatus was dictator. II. Cincinndtus dictator 

fait. 

13. Remarks. 

I. God made the world. ^ 

1. God, Deus, As subject it must be in the Nominative, according to 
Rule III. 

2. Made. Look for the present maAre, not for made ; make, build, 
aediflco (I make) ; I made, aedificdvi. But as Deus, the subject, is in the 
Third Pers. Sing., the verb must be in the same person and number, 
according to Rule XXXV. ; hence aedificdvit, 

3. World, mundus. But as direct object of aedificdvit, it must be In 
the Accus. ; hence mundum, 

4. The order is — Subject, Object, Verb. See Gram. 593. 

Deus mundum aedificdvit. 
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II. Cincinnatus was dictator. 

1. Cincinnatus, Cincinnatus, the same as in English. As subject it 
must be in the Nominative. 

2. Was. The verb to be is sum, I am. I was, fui; but according 
to Rule XXXV., the verb must agree with its subject, Cincinndtus ; 
hence fuit, 

3. Dictator, dictator, the same as in English. As predicate noun, 
it must agree in case with Cincinndtus, according to Rule I., hence in 
tlie Nom. 

4. The Predicate Noun may either precede or follow the verb. Pla- 
cing it before the verb, we have 

Cincinnatus dictator fuit. 

14. Vocabulary. 



Accuse, accuso, are, dvi, dtum. 
Advise, moneo, ere, ui, %tum» 
Be, sum, esse, fui. 
Blame, viiupiro, are, dvi, dtum. 



Grieve, doleo, ere, ui, itum. 
Happy, beat us, a, um. 
Praise, laudo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
That, ille, a, ud. 



15. Exercise. 

I. This law is useful. 2. That law was useful. 3. 
These laws will be useful. 4. We may be happy. 5. 
You (pi.)* might have been happy, 6. I praise, we 
praise. 7. He was blaming, they were blaming. 8. I 
shall praise, we shall praise. 9. He accuses, he is 
accused. 10. He will accuse, he will be accused. 

II. They praised Cicero. 12. We will praise Cicero. 
13. Cicero has been praised. 14. I grieve, we grieve* 
15. He was grieving, they were grieving. 16. I shall 
grieve, we shall grieve. 17. He advises, he is advised. 
18. He was advising, he was advised. 19. You will 
advise the boys. 20. The boys have been advised. 



' See foot note page 5. 
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Lesson IV. 

VERBS. — THIRD AND FOURTH CONJUGATIONS. DB- 
PONENT VERBS. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

[14-18.] 

16. Lesson fkom the Gbammab. 

I. Third Conjugation. 209, 210 ; 213-215. 

11. Fourth Conjugation. 211, 212. 

III. Deponent Verbs. 225-230. 

IV. Periphrastic Conjugation. 231-233. 
V. Use of Adverbs. Rule LI. 682. 

17. Models. 

I. The wise live happily. I. Sapientes felictter vi- 

vwit. 
II. Diligence should be culti- II. Diligentia coUnda est. 
vated. 

18. Remarks. 

I. The wise live happily. 

1. The wise. Wise, sapiens ; the wise, sapieniesy Nom. Phir. 
See Gram. 441, 1. 

2. Live. I live, vivo. But the verb must agree with the subject, 
sapientes ; hence vivunt. Third Pers. Plur. 

3. Happily, /eZid/er. But the adverb in Latin generally precedes tl-.^^ 
verb, though it generally follows it in English. See Gram. 600. 

• Sapientes feliciter vivunt, 

II. Diligence should be cultivated. 

1. Diligence, diligentia, Nom. Sing. 

2. Should be cultivated, is to be cultivated. The duty or neces- 
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sity denoted by should be^ is to be, ought, may be expressed by the 
Second Periphrastic conjugation. See Gram. 232. I cultivate, colo. 
Periphrastic conjugation, colendus sum. But the verb must agree with 
diligeniia in number and person, and the participle in gender, number, 
and case. See Gram. 460, 1. Hence we have colenda est, 

Diligeniia colenda est. 



19. Vocabulary. 



Always, semper, adv. 
City, urbs, tirbis, f. 
Father, pater, iris, m. 
Follow, sequor, i, secatus sum, dep. 
Fortify, munio, ire, ivi, itum, 
Hannibal, Hannibal, &lis, m. 
His, her, its, their, suus, a, um. 
Imitate, imXtor, dri, dius sum, dep. 



Instruct, eiiidio, ire, ivi, itum. 
Lead, duco, ire, duxi, ductum. 
Our, nosier, ira, iinim. 
Rule, rego, ire, rexi, rectum. 
Saguntum, Sagunium, i, n. 
Sleep, dormio, ire, ivi, lium. 
Take, capio, ire, cepi, capium. 



20. Exercise. 

1. He leads, he is led. 2. He will rule, he will be 
ruled. 3. They have ruled, they have been ruled. 4. 
Hannibal took Saguntum. 5. Saguntum was taken. 6. 
The cities had been taken. 7. He sleeps, they sleep. 
8. He will sleep, they will sleep. 9. He may sleep, 
they may sleep. 10. Your father instructed you. 11. 
These boys have been instructed. 

12. The boy imitates his father. 13. We will imitate 
our fathers. 14. You have always imitated your father. 
15. We will follow you. 16. The boys followed their 
father. 17. We were about to praise you. 18. Diligent 
pupils must be praised. 19. They were about to fortify 
the city. 20. These cities must be fortified. 

K 
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Lesson V. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. — NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 

[19-22.] 

21* Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Predicate Nouns. Rule I. 362. 

II. Appositives. Rule II. 363. 

III. Subject Nominative. Rule III. 367. 

IV. Case of Address. Rule IV. 369. 

22. Models. 

I. Hear, citizens. I. Atidite^ cives. 

II. For other models, see under Lessons I. and III. 

23* Remarks. 

1. Hear. I hear, audio ; hear, hear ye, audiie^ Imperative Second 
Pers. Plur. The subject vosy ye, is omitted. See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. Citizens. Citizen, civis ; citizens, cives, Voc. Plur. See Rule IV. 

3. The Vocative generally, though not always, stands after one or 
more words. Sec Gram. 602, VI. 



24. Vocabulary. 



Brother, frater, Ms, m. 
Brutus, Brutus, %, m. 
Consul, consul, Xdis, m. 
Diligence, diligentia, ae, f. 
Greatly, vcUde, adv. 
Herodotus, Hieroddtus, i, m. 
History, hisioria, ae, f. 



Letter, epistdla, ae, f. 

Many, mvUi, ae, a, plur. 

Philosopher, phtlosdphus, i, m. 

Save, servo, Are, dvi, dtitm. 

Socrates, Socrdtes, is, m. 

Soldier, miles. His, m. 

Write, scribo, ire, scripsi, scripium. 



USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 11 

25. EXEBCISE. 

1. Cicero was an orator. 2. The consul was an orator. 
3. Cicero the consul was an orator. 4. Brutus had been 
consul. 5. Brutus was consul. 6. Cicero the orator 
wrote many letters. 7. The letters of Cicero the orator 
have been greatly praised. 8. Socrates was a philosopher. 
9. Your brother will be an orator. 10. Herodotus was 
the father of history. 11. The orator praises Herodotus 
the father of history. 12. Pupils, your diligence will be 
praised. 13. Your diligence, boys, must be praised. 14. 
The city has been fortified. 15. The city must be saved. 

Lesson VI. 

USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

[23-25.] 

26. Lesson fkom the Grammas. 

I, Accusative as Direct Object. Rule V. 371. 
II. Two Accusatives — Same Person. Rule VL 373. 
III. Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. Rule VII. 374. 

27. Models. 

I. They called the council I. Consilium appeUavt- 

Senate. runt Senatum, 

II. He asked me my opinion. II. Me sentetitiam rogavit, 
III. For Model for Direct Object, see under Lesson III. 

28. Remakes. 

I. They caUed the council Senate. 

1. They called. I call, appeUo ; they called, appcUaverunt (appel- 
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larunt), Perf. Indie. Third Pers. Plur. The subject is omitted, being 
implied in the ending Brunt, See Gram. 867, 2. 

2. The council, consilium^ Accus. See Rule VI. 

3. Senate, Sendtus ; Accus. Sendium, See Rule VI. 

4. The Tcrb, whose usual place is at the end of the sentence, may 
stand between the two Accusatives, as in this Model. 

II. He asked me my opinion. 

1. He asked. I ask, rogo; he asked, rogdvity Perf. Indie. Tliird 
Pers. Sing. The subject is omitted. See Gram. 3G7, 2. 

2. Me. I, ego ; me, me, Accus. See Rule VII. 

3. Mt opinion. Opinion, sententia ; Accus. senteniiam. See Rule 
VII. The possessive my in this Model is not expressed in Latin, because 
it can be readily supplied from the context ; my opinion, not the opinion 
of another. See Gram. 447. 

29. YOCABULARY. 



Ask, rogo, are, dvi, dtum. 
Call, appeUo, are, dvi, dtum. 
Catiline, Catilma, ae, m. 
Delight, delecto, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Enemy, hostis, is, m. and f. 
Island, insula, ae, f. 
Judge, judlco, di'e, dvi, dtum. 



Modesty, verecundia, a£, f. 

Opinion, sententia, ae, f. 

Preceptor, praeceptor. Oris, m. 

Rome, Roma, a£, f. 

Sicily, Sicilia, ae, f. 

Teach, doceo, ire, docui, doctum. 

Virtue, virtus, ittis, f. 



30. Exercise. 

1. Your letter delights me. 2. This letter will delight 
your father. 3. Who wrote that letter? 4. My brother 
'wrote that letter. 5. They call the island Sicily. 6. The 
island is called Sicily. 7. Sicily is an island. 8. They 
called Herodotus the father of history. 9. We judge 
you, O Catiline, an enemy. 10. You, O Catiline, will 
be judged an enemy. 11. We teach boys modesty. 12. 
We will teach our pupils wisdom. 13. The preceptor 
will ask you your opinion. 14. The city was called 
Borne. 15. Virtue must be praised. 
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Lesson VIL 

ACCUSATIVE — Continued. 

[26-29.] 

31. Lesson from the Grammab. 

I. Accusative of Time and Space. Rule VIII. 378. 

11. Accusative of Limit. Rule IX. 379. 

III. Accusative of Specification. Rule X. 380. 

IV. Accusative in Exclamations. Rule XI. 381. 
V. Interrogative Sentences. 346, II. 

32. Models. 

I. He lived thirty years. I. Triginta annos vixlL 

II. Plato came to Tarentum. II. Plato Tarentum venit. 

III. They are not at all III. Nihil moventur, 

moved. 

IV. O deceptive hope ! - IV. O faUdcem spent ! 

33. Remarks. 

I. He lived thirty years. 

1. He lived. I live, vivo ; he lived, vixiU See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. Thirty, iriginia, indeclinable. 

3. Years. Year, annus; years, Accus. Plur. annos. See Rolo 
VIII. 

II. Plato came to Tarentum. 

1. Plato, Plato, Nom. See Rule III. 

2. Came. I come, venio ; came, he came, venit. See Gram.' 287. 

3. To Tarentum. Tarentum, Tarentum ; to Tarentum, Accus. Ta- 
rentum. See Rule IX. 

III. They are not at all moved. 

1. They are moved. I move, moveo / am moved, moveor ; they are 
moved, moventur^res. Indie. Pass. Third Pers. Plur. 

2 
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2. Not at all, nihil. See Rule X. 
IV. O deceptive hope ! 

1. O HOPE. Hope, spes ; O hope, O spem. Rule XI. 

2. Deceptive,. faUax / Ace. Sing. faXl&cem. Rule XXXIII. 438. 
It is emphatic, and accordingly precedes its noun. See Gram. 598, 2. 



34. Vocabulary. 



Athens, Athijuie, drum, f. pi. 
Come, venio, ire, vent, 'centum. 
Day, dies, diet, m. 
Forty-three, ires (trio) et quadra- 

ginta. G. 174. 
Hour, hora, ae, f. 
How many, qiwtt indeclinable. 
In, tn, prep, with abl. 
Italy, Italia, ae, f. 
Messenger, nuntiu^, ii, m. 
Month, mensiSf yiiusnsis, m. 
Move, moveo, ere, ^fnovi, motum. 



Not, non, adv. ; interrog., nonne, 

G. 34C, II. 1. 
Not at all, nihil, indeclinable. G. 

128. 
Numa, Numa, ae, m. 
Reign, regno, are, dvi, aium. 
Send, mitto, ire, misi, missum. 
Seven, sepiem, indeclinable. G. 

176. 
Two, duo, ae, o. G. 176. 
Wonderful, admirahilis, e. 
Year, annus, t, m. 



30* Exercise. 

1. How many years did Numa reign? 2. Numa 
reigned forty-three years. 3> Were you (pi.) not two 
years in Italy? 4. We were in Italy seven months. 5. 
The consul came to Home. 6. He was in that city seven 
days. 7. Was he not asked his opinion? 8. He was 
asked his opinion. 9. You, consul, fcaye saved the city. 
10. O wonderful virtue! 11. You wflj not move the 
fsonisul at all, 12. Did you not sep^d ^ messenger to 
,A.t}\eiQs? 13. I sent two messengers to >i4iiens. 14. 
|E^aw ^mf bpars did you sleep? 15.. I elept seven 
hours. 



USE OF THE DATIVE. 
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Lesson VIII. 
use of the dative. 

[30-38.] 

36* Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Dative with Verbs. Rule XII. 384. 
IL Two Datives — To Which and For Which. Rule XIIL 
390. 

III. Dative with Adjectives. Rule XIV. 391. 

IV. Dative with Derivatives, Rule XV. 392. 



37* Models. 



I. They serve the king. 

II. It is a care to me. 

III. Country is dear to all, 

IV. Obedience to laws. 



I. He^i serviunL 
II. ^st mihi curae,^ 

III. JPatria omnibus cava 

est, 

IV. Obtemperatio legtbus. 



38. Remarks. 

I. They serve the king. 

1. Thet BEBVEy serviunU 

2. The kino. King, rex ; Dat. Q-egi. Rule XII. 

II. It is a care to me (to me for a care). 

1. It is, est It is placed at the beginning of the sentence because it 
is emphatic. See Gram. 594, 1. 

2. To ME. I, ego ; to me, mihu Rule XIII. 

3. A CARE = for a care. Care, cura ; for a care, curae, Dat. Rule 

xni. 

III. Country is dear to all. 

1. CouNTBT, pairia* 

2. Ifi, est. 
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3. Dear. Dear, cafus ; Fem. cara, to agree with patria, 

4. To ALL. All, omnis ; Dat. Plur. omnibus. Rule XIV. 

5. Observe the order of the words in the model, though much freedom 
is allowable in this respect. 

IV. Obedience to laws. 

1. Obedience, obiemperaiio. 

2. To LAWS. Law, lex ; to laws, legXbus, Dat. Plur. Rule XV. 



39. Vocabulary. 



All, omnis, e. 

Award, iribuo, ire, ui, iUum. 
Citizen, Hvis, dvis, m. and f. 
Country, one's country, j?a<Wa, ae, f. 
Dear, cams, a, um. 
Ever =s always, semper, adv. 
General, imperator. Oris, ra. 
Give, do, dare, dedi, datum. 
Glory, gloria, ae, f. 
Good, bonus, a, urn. 
Have, sum, esse, fui, with ^U Q* 
387, 



Honor, honor, dris, m. 
Industry, indusiria^ ae, f. 
Learning, doctrina, ae, f. 
Obedience, obiemperaiio, Onis^ f. 
Obey, pareo, ere, ui, ^tum^ 
Praiseworthy, laudaHUs, e. 
Prefer, praeftro, firr^x iviii l^tuzn^ 

G. 2^2, 2, 
Roman, Somdnus, a, iim. 
WeaUh, difiiiof, Aruiftk, t. pl« 



40. Exercise. 

1. Good citizeus will obey the laws. 2. The Romans 
awarded honors to their generals. 3. Industry is an 
honor to a pupil. 4. Virtue is a glory to all. 5,1 prefer 
virtue to learning, 6. We prefer learning to wealth. 7. 
I will give you that book as a present. 8. I have seven 
beautiful books. 9. Will not this present be acceptable 
to you? 10. That present will be acceptable to me. 11. 
Is not the country dear to yoq? 12. The country has 
ever been very dear to me. 13, Obedi^nc^ to the kws 
is praiseworthy, 



.1:.-^ 
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Lesson IX. 

USI5 OF THE GENITIVE. 

[39, 40.] 

41. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Genitive with Nouns. Rule XVL 395. 
11. Genitive with Adjectives. Rule XVII. 399. 

42* Models. 

I. The love of truth. I. Amor veritdtis. 

II. Desirous of truth. II. Veritdtis cuptdus. 

43. Vocabulary. 



AthcniaD, Aiheniensis, is, m. and f. 
Celebrated, distinguished, elarus, 

a, tim. 
Demosthenes, Demosthenes, is, m. 
Desirous of, cupldus, a, um. 
Fond of, amans, amaniis. 
King, rex, regis, m. 



Man, homo, inis ; vir,^ viri, m. 
Money, pecunia, ae, f. 
Often, saepe, adv. 
Oration, oratio, Onis, f. 
Pleasure, volupias, dtis, f. 
Praise, laus, laudis, f. 
Precept, praeceptum, i, n. 



LoTe, am^r. Oris, m, I Skilled in, peritus, a, um. 

44. Exercise. 

1. The orations of Cicero have often been praised. 2. 
You have often praised the orations of Cicero the orator. 

' Homo is the ordinary term for man as a member of the human 
family ; while vir is a term of respect, a hero, a w^n in the full sense 
of the word. 
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3. The orations of Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, 
will always be praised. 4. Boys are fond of pleasure. 
5. The pupils are fond of praise. 6. The king w^as 
desirous of glory. 7. Men are fond of money. 8. The 
love of country is an honor to a citizen. 9. The precepts 
of the philosophers were useful to the Athenians. 10. 
The general is skilled iu war. 



Lesson X. 

GENITIVE — CONTIKUED. 

[4i-4a.] 

45. Lesson fbom the Guamma^b. 

I. Predicate Genitive. Rule XVIII. 401. 
II. Genitive with certain Verbs. Rule XIX. 406. 
III. Accusative and Genitive. Rule XX. 410. 

46. Models. 

I. It is of small value. I. Farm pretii est, 

II. He remembers the past, 11. Memmit praeterito- 

' rum. 
III. You accuse men of III. Viros sceleris arguis. 
crime. 

47. Remaeks. 

1. Model I. — Of small value, parvi pretii. Rule XVIII. 

2. Model II. — The past = past things, events, praeterHorum, Gen. 
Plur. Neut. of praeteritus, from praetereo. Rule XIX. Praeteritdrum 
rerum should not be used for praeteritOrum^ except to avoid real ambi- 
guity, as it is less euphonious. 
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Praetertidrum would regularly precede the verb, but is made em- 
phatic by being placed at the end of the sentence. See Gram. 694, II. 
3. Op cbime, scdHris, Gen. of scelus. Eule XX. 



48. VOCABTJLAET. 



Already, jam, adv. 

Concerns, it concerns, refert, re- 

ifdiif impers. 
Esteem, aestimo, are, dvi, dtum. 
Favor, beneficium, it, n. 
Folly, stultUia, ae, f. 
Forget, oUiviscor, i, ohlitus sum, 

dcp. 
Goodness, honltas, Atis, f. 
Grain, frumentum, i, n. 
Great, magntis, a, um. 
Greatly, with inUrest and refert, 

unagni. 
High, at a high price, magno, or 



magni'f with verbs of valuing, 
magni ; very highly, maximi. 

Integrity, integriias, atis, f. 

Interests, it interests, interest, in- 
terfuit, impers. 

Never, nunquam, adv. 

Pity, vnisereor, €ri, eriius sum, dcp. 

Poor, pauper, iris. 

Remember, memini, isse. G. 297, 1. 

Hepent, I repent, me paenttet, 
paenituit, G. 299. 

Sell, vendo, ire, dtdi, dltum. 

Theft, furtum, i, n. 

Value, price, pretium, ii, n. 



49. Exercise. 

1. Virtue is a characteristic of a good man. 2. In- 
tegrity is of great value. 3. Goodness must be highly 
esteemed. 4. We esteem goodness very highly. 5. 
This book will be of great value to us. 6. We pity the 
poor. 7. I remember your favors. 8. We do not forget 
our friends. 9. We shall never forget you. 10. They 
accuse the boy of theft. 11. I have already repented of 
my folly. 12. He sells grain at a high price. 13. This 
greatly interests us. 
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Lesson XL 

USE OF THE ABLATIVE. 

[44, 45.] 

50. .Lesson fkom the Gkammae. 

I. Ablative of Cause, Manner, Means. Rule XXL 414. 
11. Ablative of Price. Rule XXII. 416. 



5L Models. 



I. He is led by glory. 
II. You purchased the house 
at a high price. . 



I. Gloria ducttur. 
II. Domum magna emis- 
ti. 



52. Remauks. 

1. Model I. — Br glory, gloria, Abl. Rule XXI. 

2. Model II. — At a nion price, magno, Abl. Rule XXII. The 
Abl. of the adjective is sometimes thus used, pretio being understood. 



53. VOCABULAEY. 



By, a, ah, prep, witli abl. G. 434, 8. 
Glory in, glorior, dri, aius sum, 

dep. 
Gold, aurum, i, n. 
Happiness, Buccess, felicHtas, atis, f. 
Horse, equus, equi, m. 
Judge, judex, %cis, m. 
Mina, mina, ae, f. 
Not, with imperatives, ne, adv. 
One, itnus, a, um, G. 175. 



Proud, superbus, a, um. 
Purchase, emo, ire, emi, empfum. 
Rejoice, gaudeo, ire, gavutif ^vm. 

G. 271, 3. 
Scipio, Sdpio, Onis, m. 
Study, siudium, it, n. 
Talent, ialentum, i, n. 
Thirty, iriginia, indecl- 
Valor, virtus, Hfis, f. 
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54. EXERCISB. 

1. Socrates has often been praised for (because of) his 
wisdom. 2. They glory in their wealth. 3. This phi- 
losopher glories in his wisdom. 4. The pupils rejoice in 
their studies. 5. We are delighted with the precepts of 
the philosophers. 6. Wisdom is not purchased with 
gold. 7. Do not sell happiness for gold. 8. The judge 
has purchased a horse for one talent. 9. I will sell this 
horse for- thirty minae. 10. He is proud of his wealth. 
11. Scipio was proud of his country. 



Lesson XII. 

ABLATIVE — CoKTiKUED. 

[4G-48.] 

55. Lesson moM the Grammau. 

I. Ablative with Comparatives. Rule XXIII. 417. 
XL Ablative of Difference. Rule XXIV. 418. 
III. Ablative in Special Constructions. Rule XXV. 411). 

56. Models. 

I. Nothing is more lovely I. Nihil est amabilius 

than virtue. virtute^ or Nihil est 

amabilius quarn 
virtus, 
XL He preceded me by two II. Diduo me antecessit, 

days. 
III. We enjoy very many III. Plurtmis rebus fnit- 

things. mur. 
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rV. Safety rests upon truth. 



IV. jSalus veritute niti" 

tur, 
V. Nbn egeo medicina, 
VI. Digni aunt amicitia. 



V. I do not need a remedy, 
VI. They are worthy of 
friendship. 
VII. We need your authori- VII. Aitctoritdte tua nobis 
ty. opus est. 



57* Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Than virtue, quam virtus or virtnte. Rule XXIII. 
417, 1. The Abl. viHUte may cither follow or precede the compara- 
tive, amahilius. 

2. Model II. — By two days, hiduoj Abl. of Dif. Rule XXIV. 

3. Model III. — Very many, jplurimisy Superl. See G. ICO. 

4. Things, rebus, Abl. Rule XXV. Rehus is necessary to avoid 
ambiguity, because, though plurima may be used substantively, in the 
sense of very many things, plurimis -would be ambiguous, as it would 
not distinguish things from persons, 

5. Models IV. V. VI. — Upon truth, a remedy, of friendshif, 
veriidte, medicina, amicitia, Abls. Rule XXV. 

6. 3fedicina would regularly precede its verb, but is here emphatic. 
The regular order in Model VI. would be, Amicitia digni sunt, but as 
digni is emphatic, it is placed at the beginning of the sentence. See 
G. 594, I. 

7. Model VII. — We need = there is need to us, nobis opus est. 
See G. 419, 3. Authority, auctoritdie, Abl. Rule XXV. Auctori- 
tdte is emphatic, and is accordingly placed at the beginning of the 
sentence. 



58. Vocabulary. 



Abound in, abundo, dre, dvi, dium, 
Oato, Caio, Onis, m. 
Discharge, fulfil, fungor, i, func- 
tus sum, dep. 



Duty, officium, ii, n. 

Enjoy, fruor, i, fructus or frultus 

sum, dep. 
Five, quinque, indecl. 



USK OF TltE ABLATIVE. 
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Learned, doctus, a, um* 

Much, witli comparatives, multo, 

adv. 
Need, there is need, opus e8t,fu%U 
Older, major, oris, or major natu. 



Belying upon, freius, a, nm. 
Trust in, confido, tre, fisus sum. 
Use, itto9', uii, tisus sum, dep. 
Wisely, sapienier, adv. 
Worthy, dignus, a, urn. 



59. Exercise. 

1. Cicero was more learned than Cato. 2. You are 
more diligent than your brother. 3. Virtue is better than 
wisdom. 4. Wisdom is better than gold. 5. Wisdom is 
dearer to us than gold. 6. You are five years older than 
I. 7. Your father uses his wealtli wisely. 8. We enjoy 
our studies. 9. We will discharge our duties. 10. This 
city abounds in wealth. 11. We do not trust in wealth. 
12. Your pupils are worthy of praise. 13. I rely (am 
relying) upon your friendship. 14. We need friends. 



Lesson XIII. 

ABLATIVE — Continued. 

. [^0-51.] 

60. Lesson from the Gbammae. 

L Ablative of Place. Rule XXVL 421. 
11, Ablative of Source and Separation. Rule XXVII. 425. 
IIL Ablative of Time. Rule XXVIIL 426,427. 

61. Models. 



I. In the forum. 
II. He was at Rome. 
III. I ward off slaughter from 
you. 



I. In for 0. 
IL . Romdc fuit, 
III. Caedem a vohis de- 
pdlo. 
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IV. He died iu his eigJuieth IV. Octogesimo anno est 
year. mortuits, 

62. Remakks. 

1. Model II. — At Rome, liomae; why Romae^ rather than Roma ^ 
See G. 421, H. 

2. Model IV. — In — yeaii, anno. Rule. XXVIII. Why not in 
anno t Sec G. i^2Q, 2. Octogesimo is emphatic, and accordingly pre- 
cedes its noun. See G. 508, 2. 



63. Vocabulary. 



AQOyahhinc, adv. 
Corinth, Corinihus, i, f. 
Danger, pericutuniy i, n. 
Flee, fugioy ere, fugi, fugltum. 
Free from, libtro. Are, dvi, Atum. 
From, a, ab, prep, with abl. 
Garden, hortus, i, m. 
Greece, Graecia, ae, f. 
Keep from, keep oflf*, arceo, ere, cut, 
ctum. 



Receive, acclpioy ire, cept, cepium. 
Reside, haMto, dre, dvi, dium. 
See, video, ere, vidi, visum. 
Sunset, solis occdsus, us, m. 
Temple, iemplum, i, n. 
Three, ires, iria. 
Time, iempus, 6ris, n. 
Where, uhi, adv. 
Whole, totus, a, um. G. 151. 
Winter, hiems, imis, f. 



64. Exercise. 

1. There were beautiful cities in Greece, 2. Were 
you in Corinth? 3. We were in Corinth the whole 
winter. 4. In Athens we saw beautiful temples. 5. 
Does not your friend reside at Rome? 6. He resides in 
Athens. 7. He fldii from Eome to Athens. 8. I have 
received two letters ^Gm your^ father. 9. The city has 
been freed from great dangers. 10. Where were you at 
sunset? 11. I was In the garden at that time. 12. I 
was in Home three years ago. 13. We will keep the 
enemy from' the city. 

i 
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Lesson XIV. 

ABLATIVE — Continued. 

[62-55.] 

65. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I, Ablative of Characteristic. Rule XXIX. 428. 
n.. Ablative of Specification. Rule XXX. 429. 
m. Ablative Absolute. Rule XXXI. 430, 431. 
rV. Cases with Prepositions. Rule XXXII. 432-435. 

66. Models. 

I. Piso, a man of the high- I. Piao^ vir summa vir* 

est virtue. tute. 

II. Piso was a man of the II. Piso sumina virtute 

highest virtue. fuit. 

III. They are similar in char- III. Morihus similes sunt, 

actor. 

IV. They flourished in the IV. Servio regnante vigue- 

reign of Servius. runt. 

V. I have written to a friend. V. Ad amtcum scripsi. 



QIJ, Remarks. 

1. Model I. — A man op the highest virtue, vir summa virtute ; 
but in the predicate, as in the second model, m&o was a man, etc., vir 
is omitted. Sec G. 428. 1, 2). As summa if emphatic, it is placed 
before its noun. See G. 508. 2. ^ 

2. Model III. — In character. Charact^ manners, whores ; in 
character, morihus ; Abl. of Specification. Hule XXX. 

3. .Model IV. — In the reion op Servius = Servias reigning, Ser^ 
vio regnanU ; Abl. Absol. Bule XXXI. 
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68. VOCABULAEY. 



Ancus, Aneus, t, m. 
Before, ante, prep, with ace. 
Conspiracy, conjuraiio, Onis, f. 
Courage, virtuSf uttSf f. 
Eloquence, eloquentia, ae, f. 
Form, make,/aao, ire, feci, factum, 
Greek, Graecus, t, m. 



Light, lux, lucis, f. 
Marcius, Marcius, it, m. 
Remarkable, singvldris, e, 
Spain, Hispania, ae, f. 
Surpass, supiro. Arc, dvi, atum, 
Tarquin, Tarquinius, ii, m. 
To, ad, vi^P* with ace. 



69. EXEBCISE. 

1. The general, a man of remarkable courage, will 
save the city. 2. The general is a man of remarkable 
courage. 3. Cicero, a man of remarkable eloquence, was 
consul. 4. The Greeks surpassed the Romans in learn- 
ing. 5. The Romans surpassed the Greeks in valor. 

6. Tarquin came to Rome in the reign of Ancus Marcius. 

7. A conspii'acy was formed in Rome when Cicero was 
consul. 8. Scipio was in Spain. 9. Tarquin came into 
Italy. 10. The boy came to me before light. 



Lesson XV. 



ADJECTIVES. PRONOUNS. 

[5G-G2.] 

70. Lesson prom the Grammar. 

I. Agreement of Adjectives. Rule XXXIII. 438, 439. 
II. Agreement of Pronouns. Rule XXXIV. 445. 

Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 446-449. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 450-452. 



ADJECTIVES. PRONOUNS. 
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Relative Pronouns. 453. 
Interrogative Pronouns. 454. 
Indefinite Pronouns. 455-459. 

71. Models. 



I. Fortune is blind. 

II. I who encourage you. 

m. Wash your hands. 

IV. He loves himself. 

V. The guardian of this 



I. Fortuna caeca est 

II. JEgo qui te conjlrmo. 

III. Manus lava. 

IV. Sediligit. 

V. Custos hujus urbis. 



city. 
VI. Who am I ? ^^ ^^^^yju^ VI. Quis ego sum f 
VII. A certain rhetorician. VII. Quidam rhetor^ 



72* Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Blind, caeca^ Fern. Sing. Nom. to agree with /oWcna. 
Rule XXXIII. 

2. Model II. — Encourage, confirmo. First Pera. to agree with 
quit which is of the First Pers. to agree with the antecedent ego. Rule 
XXXIV. 

3. Model III. — Your hands, manus. The possessive, iuas, your, 
is omitted. See G. 447. 

4. Model V. — Of this city. Tliis city, haee urhs ; of tliis city, 
kujus urbis. 

5. Model VI. — Who, quis t Why not qui t See G. 464. 



73. Vocabulary. 



Have, habeo, ere, ui, Uum, 
Instructor, praecepior, oris, m. 
Make, facto, ire, feci, factum. 
Modest, modestus, a, um. 
Peace, pax, pacts, f. 



Some one, a certain one, quidam, 
quaedam, quiddam or quod" 
dam, G. 191. 

Yesterday, heri, adv* 
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74. Exercise. 



1. Peace will be acceptable to us. 2. The city will be 
beautiful. 3. I have seen beautiful cities. 4. The pu- 
pils are diligent. 5. Your friendship delights me. 6. 
Your instructor praises you. 7. Which book have you? 
8. I have yoin^ book. 9. True wisdom makes men mod- 
est. 10. This precept will be useful to me. 11. The 
precepts of your instructor will be useful to you. 12. 
Some boys praise themselves. 13. The letter which you 
wrote yesterday will delight your father. 



Lesson XVI. 

AGREEMENT OF VERBS. — INDICATIVE. • 

[63-67.] 

75. Lesson from the Grammak. 

I. Agreement of Verb with Subject. Rule XXXV. 460i 
463. 
11. Use of Indicative. Rule XXXVI. 474. 
Present. 466,467. 
Imperfect. 468,469. 
Future and Future Perfect. 470, 473. 
Perfect and Pluperfect. 471, 472. 

76. Models. 

I. Cato praised this law. I. Cato hanc legem lau 

davit. 
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II. Cicero and I are well. II. Ego et Cicero va- 

lemus. 
III. I will write to you. III. Scribam ad te. 

77. Remakes. 

1. Model I. — Praised, laudSvit, Historical Perfect (G. 471, II.), 
Third Pers. Sing, to agree witli Cato, Rule XXXV. 

2. Model II. — Ciceeo and I, ego et Ciciro. In Latin tlie First 
Pers. stands before the Second. 

3. AnE well, vaUmus, First Pers. Plur. to agree with ego et Cicero, 
See G. 4G3, 1. 

4. Model III. — I will wbite, scribam, Fut. Why not ego scribam f 
See G. 3G7, 2 ; 446. 

5. To YOU, ad ie. This may stand either before or after the verb, 
though the modifiers of verbs more frequently stand before them. See 
G. 600. 

78. Vocabulary. 



At, ad, or apud, prep, with accus. 
Conquer, vinco, Sre, vici, victum. 
Foi: his (her, its) own sake, prop- 
ter sese (5c). 
Love, amo, Are, dvi, dtum, 
Macedonia, Macedonia, ae, f. 
Perseus, Perseus, i, m. 



Pydna, Pydna, ae, f. 
Servius, Servius, ii, m. 
Ten, dccem, indecl. 
To-morrow, eras, adv. 
Tried, spectatus, a, um. 
Wise, sapiens, entis. 



79. Exercise. 



1. By whom was Saguntum taken? 2. This city was 
taken by Hannibal. 3. How many books have you? 4. 
I have ten good books. 5. Cato was a man of tried vir- 
tue. 6. We rejoice in your happiness. 7. Who was 
reigning at that time? 8. King Servius was reigning at 
Rome. 9. Will you not write to me ? 10. I will write 
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to you to-morrow, 11. Virtue must be loved for its own 
sake. 12. Socrates was judged the wisest of men. 13. 
Herodotus has been called the father of history. 14. 
Perseus, the king of Macedonia, was conquered at Pydna. 



Lesson XVII. 
tenses and use of the subjunctive. 

[G8-74.] 

80* Lesson fbom the Grammar. 

I. Sequence of Tenses. Rule XXXVII. 480,481. 

II. Potential Subjunctive. Rule XXXYHI. 485,486- 

III. Subjunctive of Desire. Rule XXXIX. 487,488. 

IV. Subjunctivcof Purpose or Result. Rule XL. 489-492; 

494; 497-500. 

81. Models. 

I. Perhaps you may in- I. Forsitan quaerdtis, 

quire. 

II. Who doubts ? 11. Quis diMtet f 

III. Let us love our country. III. AnitrauB patriam. 

IV. Ho strives that he may IV. Enitttur ut viiicat. 

conquer. 

V. I allowed no day to pass V. NvUunx interrmsi di- 

without giving some- cm quin aliquid da- 

thing. rem, 

82. Remarks. 

1. Model I. ^ You may inquire, quaerdtis, Subj* Eulc XXXVIII. 
Subject vos, omitted. Sec G. 3G7, 2. 
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2. Model II. — Who doubts, or would doubt ? = no one doubts, 
quts dubiietf question of appeal, Subj. Sec G. 486, II. 

3. Model III. — Let us love, amimuSf Subj. of Desire. Rule 
XXXIX. The verb is made emphatic by standing at the beginning of 
(he sentence. See G. 594, 1. 

4. OuB couNTBY, potriam, possessive omitted. See G. 447. 

5. Model IV. — That he may conqueb, ui vxncai, Subj. of Purpose. 
Rule XL. Present tense, because it depends upon a Principal tense, 
eniiiiur. Rule XXXVII. 

6. Model V. — I allowed — to pass, intermlsu 

7. Without giving something = but that I gave something, quin 
aliquid darem. Darem^ Subj. with gutn, Imperfect tense, dependent 
upon inUi-misi. See G. 498, 3; 481, II. 1. 

8. Nullum — diem are made emphatic by separation. See G. 594, III. 



83. Vocabulary. 



Doubt, dubitOf dre, art, dtum. 
8o, tarn ; iia^ adv. 



That, expressing purpose or result, 

uiy conj. 
That =: but that, quin^ conj. 



84. ExEBCiss. 

1. He praises you (pi.) that he may be praised by you. 

2. He praised you (pi.) that he might be praised by you. 

3. They will praise us that they may be praised by us. 4. 
I do not doubt that you (pi.) have been diligent. 5. 
We did not doubt that you (pi.) had been diligent. 6. 
The judge may be accused of folly. 7. Let us obey the 
laws. 8. May our pupils love virtue. 9. May they be 
diligent. 10. The pupils are so diligent that they are 
praised by their preceptor. 11. Let us praise virtue. 12. 
Let virtue be praised. 
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Lesson XVIIL 

SUBJUNCTIVE — CoNTiKUEp. 

[75-82.] 

85. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Subjunctive of Condition. Rule XLI. 503-613. 

11. Subjunctive of Concession. Rule XLII. 615, 516. 

III. Subjunctive of Cause. Rule XLIIL 517-520. 

IV. Subjunctive of Time with Cause. Rule XLIV. 521- 

523. 



86. Models. 



T. If this is a state, I am a 

citizen. 
II. The day would fail me, 
if I should recount. 

III. Wisdom would not be 

sought, if it accom- 
plished nothing. 

IV. Though he may deride. 
V. Since life is fiill of fear. 

VI. You are waiting till he 
speaks. 



I. Si haec civitas esty 

civis sum ego* 
II. Dies deficiaty si nu- 
merem, 

III. jSapientia non expete- 

retuTy si nihil effi- 
ceret. 

IV. Zdcet inrideat. 

V. Quuni vita metits ple- 
na sit. 
VI. Exspectas dwn dicat 



87. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — In dvis sum egoj regularly ego sum civis, or ego civis 
sum, dvis is emphatic, and is accordingly placed at the beginning of the 
clause. See G. 594, 1. 

2. Model II. — .Would fail, should recount, dejmat, numSrem, 
Subj. Rule XLI. 509. 
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3. Model III, — Would be sought, accomplished, expeieretur, 
tsffiaret, Subj. Rule XLI. oiO, Imperfect, 510, 1. 

4. Model IV» — May deride, irrideat, Subj. of Concession. Rule 
XLII. 

o. Model V. — Since — is, quum — sit, Subj. of Cause. Rule 
XLIII. 

G. Model VJ. -— Till he speaks, that ho may speak ; dum dicat, 
Subj. of Cause and Time. Rule XLIV, 



88. Vocabulary. 



Although, quamquam; licet, etsi, 

eonj. 
Because, quod, COQJ. 
However, quamvis, adv. 
If, 5t, coiy. 
Just, Justus f a, um- 



Read, lego, ere, legi, ledum* 
Until, dum, donee, conj. 
Wait, exspeeto, are, dvi, dtum. 
When, quum, conj. 
Yet, iamen, adv. 



89. Exercise. 

1. If they are good, they are happy. 2. If you will 
be diligent, you will be praised. 3. If you would be 
diligent, you would be praised. 4. If you (pi.) were 
diligent, you would be praised. 5. If they had been 
good, they would have been happy. 6. Although the 
judge is just, he is yet often blamed. 7. However just 
he may be, he will often be blamed. 8. You will be 
praised, because you arc diligent. 9. The citizens will 
praise the judge, because (on the ground that) he is just. 
10. We will wait until you read the letter (i. e. that you 
may read it), H. We saw beautiful temples, when we 
were in Eome, 
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Lesson XIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE — CoKTiNCED. 

[83-85.] 

90. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. Rule XLV. 525. 
II. Subjunctive by Attraction. Rule XL VI. 527. 
III. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. Rule XLVII. 529. 

91. Models. 

I. What a day may bring I. Quid dies fera% in- 

forth is uncertain. certum est 

II. I fear I shall increase the IL Vereor ne^ dum mi- 

laboTy while I wish to nuere velim lahd- 

diminish it. rerriy augeam, 

III. He boasted that he had III. Gloridtus est^ annu- 

made the ring which lum quern haberet 

he wore. se confectsse, 

92. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — May bring forth, /«•«/, Subj. Rule XLV. 

2. Uncertain, incertum, Nom. Sing. Neut., to agree with the clause 
quid —ferai. See G. 438, 8 ; 42, III. 

3. Model II. — I shall increase = lest I may increase, ne augeam, 
Subj. See G. 492, 4. 

4. While I wish, dum vdim, Velim is attracted into the Subjunc- 
tive by the Subjanctiye augeam, Kule XLVI. 

6. In the arrangement of words and clauses in Model II., observe (1) 
that the clause dttm — lahOrem Is inserted in the clause ne — augeam 
(G. <I04, I.), and (2) that the object lahOrem is expressed in the in- 
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serted clause, dum — lahorem, but omitted after augeam, A literal 
rendering of the Latin would be, I fear lest, while I wish to diminish the 
labor, I may increase (if). Emphasis places lahOrem at the end of tho 
clause. See G. 594, II. 

6. Model IIL — That he had hade, se confecisse^ Infinitive with 
Subject Accusative, depending upon gloridtus est. Sec G. 550. Se, 
not eum, must be used, according to G. 440, I. 

7. Which he wore, had, quern haheret, Ilaberet, Subj., because in 
Indirect Discourse. Rule XLVII. The Imperfect is used, because it 
depends upon an Historical tense, gloridtus est, and denotes Incomplete 
action. Sec G. 481, II. 1. In the language of the one who made the 
boast, the Indicative would be used, quern habeo. 

8. The object annidum would regularly follow the subject se, but is 
here placed at the beginning of the clause because it is emphatic. 



93. VOCABULABY. 



Ask (a question), interrdgo, arc, 

Avi, atum. 
Do, facio, ire, feci, factum. 
Know, scio, ire, im. Hum. 
Not to know, nescio, %re, ivi, itum. 



Please, placeo, ire, ui, itum, dat. 

G. 385. 
Say, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Whether, num, adv. G. 526, I. 
Who, which (relative), qui, quae, 

quod. 



94. EXEBCISE. 

1. What did your father say? 2. I do not know what 
he said. 3. He asks what I have done. 4. He asked 
what I had done. 5. They ask what I am doing. 6. 
They asked what I was doing. 7. He asked me to read 
the letter which he had received. 8. The preceptor 
praises the pupils, because they are diligent. 9. He says 
that he praises the pupils, because they are diligent. 10. 
Did not that letter please your father? 11. I asked 
whether that letter pleased your father. 
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Lesson XX. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

[86-91.] 

95* Lesson fbom the Gbamhab. 

I. Imperative. Rule XLVIII. 535. 

TI. Subject of Infinitive. Rule XLIX. 545. 

III. Infinitive as Subject. 549. 

IV. Infinitive as Object. 550. 

86. Models. 



I. Practise justice. 
II. That a citizen should be 

boundy is a -crime. 
III. I find that Plato came to 
Tarcntum. 



I. Justitiam cole. 
II. J^achius est vinciri ci 

vem. 
III. jPlatonem Tarentum 

venisse reperio. 



97. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — That a citizen should be bound, vinciri civem, or 
civem vinciri. The latter is the common order, but in the former vinciri 
and civem are made emphatic. Vinciri civem is the subject of est 
(G. 549), and civem is the subject of vinciri. Rule XLIX. 

2. Model III. — That Plato came to Tarentum, Flatonem Taren- 
tum venisse, object of the active verb, reperio. Sec G. 650. 

3. To Tarentum, Tarentum. Rule IX. 

98. VOCABULAEY. 



Ancient, antiquuSj a, v.m. 
Break, offend against, vi6lo, dre, 
dvi, dtum. 



Guard, custodio, ire, ivi, itum. 
Parent, parens, entis, m. and f. 
People =3 nation, popHJus, t, m. 
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Practise, colo, Sre, colui, euUum. 
Safe, saJvus, a, um. 



Sec that, take care that, eurOf dre^, 



' dvi, dium. 



99. Exercise. 

1. Boys, obey the laws, love your parents, imitate the 
good. 2. Soldiers, see that you guard the city. 3. Ee- 
member the ancient valor of the Roman people. 4. It is 
the part of a good citizen to obey the laws. 5. It is the 
part of a wise man to practise virtue. 6. Ancus was 
reigning. 7. They say that Ancus was reigning. 8. 
We know that the city is safe. 9. Do not break the 
laws. 10. Imitate your father. 11. They say that the 
city has been taken. 12. It is true that good laws are 
useful. 



Lesson XXI. 

GERUNDS, SUPINES, PARTICIPLES. — PARTICLES. 

[92-99.] 

100. Lesson from the Gbammae. 

I. Gerunds and Gerundives. 659-566. 

II. Supines. 567-570. 

III. Supine in um. Rule L. 569. 

IV. Participles. 571-581. 

V. Use of Adverbs. Rule LI. 582-585. 
VI. Use of Conjunctions. 587, 588. 



101. Models. 



I. The art of liviog. 
II. We are inclined to 
learn. 
3 



I, Ars Vivendi. 
II. Ad discendum prO' 
pensi sumtcs. 
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TTI. 


For caltirating tho 
fields. 


III. 


Ad colendos agros. 

* 


IV. 


By reading the orators. 


IV. 


Legendis oratort- 
bits. 


V. 


He has como to con- 


V. 


Venit tibi gratulu- 


VI. 


gratulate you. 
Plato died while writ- 


VI. 


tmn, 
Plato scribens mor- 


VII. 


ing. 
Laelius was living hap- 


VII. 


tuus est. 
Laelnis beate vice- 


VIII. 


pUy- 
Ton and Tnllia arc 


VIII. 


bat, 
Tu et TuUia vale^ 




well. 




tis. 



102. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Of living, vivendi, Gen. of Gerund, depending upon 
ars. Rule XVI. 

2. Model III. — Foa cultivatino the fields, ad colendos agros ; 
colendosy GemndlYe agreeing with agros. Sec G. 562. Ad colendum 
agros should not be used. See G. 5Q2y 3 ; 5G5, 2. 

3. Model IV. — Legendis is Gerundive, agreeing with oratoMzis. 
Legendo oratOres may also be used. 

4. Model V. — To congbatulate, graiid^ium, Sup. Rule L. 

5. Model VI. — "While writing, scribens, Participle, G. 578, 1. 

G, Model VIII. — Abb well, vaUtis, Second Pers. Plur., G. 403, 1. 



103. Vocabulary. 



Act, ago, ^re, egi, actum* 
Agreeable, jucundus, a, um. 
Ambassador, legdtus, i, m. 
And, et; atqve; que, enclitic. G. 

587, 1. 2. 
Ask for, seek, peto, ire, peiivi, 

pfftftuan. 
Either — or, autrr-aut, conj. 
Happily, heAte, ady. 



Hear, audio, ire, %vi, itum. 
Inclined, propensus, a, um. 
Learn, disco, ire, didici. 
Live, vivo, ire, vixi, victuin. 
Neither — nor, tteque — neque ; 

nee — ncc. 
Play, ludo, ire, lusi, lusum. 
Terrify, ierrco, ere, ui, tium* 
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104. Exercise. 

1. We arc desirous of living happily. 2. The art of 
reading will be useful to us. 3. Are you (pi.) not de- 
sirous of learning wisdom ? 4. We are desirous of learning 
wisdom. 5. Boys are inclined to play. 6. Men are in- 
clined to act. 7. We learn by teaching. 8. They will 
send ambassadors to ask for peace. 9. This is agreeable 
to hear. 10. The soldiers, being terrified, fled. 11. Let 
us imitate the good and wise. 12. He is either in Kome 
er in Athens. 13. They were neither in Borne nor in 
Athens. 



Lesson XXII. 
gender. formation of cases. 

[100-111.] 

105. Lesson prom the Grammar. 

I. Gender. 48,61,99-116,120. 
11. Formation of Cases. 62-65 ; 69-98. 

106. Models. 

I. He yields to the time. I. Tempori cedit. 

II. In winter and summer. II. JHieme et aestdte. 

III. Cato^s orations. III. Catonis orcUiones. 

107. Hemarks. 

1. Model I. — To the time, tempOri, Dat. Rule XII. 

2. Model II. — In winteb, hiSme, Abl. Rule XXVIII. 

3. Model III. — Cato's, Catdnis, Gen. Rule XVI. The Genitivo 
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more commonly follows its noun, but may precede, especially when 
emphatic. G. 598, 2. 
4. Give the Gender of all the nouns in the Models. 



108- V0CABirLA.RY. 



Battle, proelium, ii, n. 

Brave, /oW**, e. 

Demand, posiido, are, dvty atum. 

Despair of, despero, drey dvi, dtum, 

with ace, or de with abl. 
From, a or db; e or ex. 
Incite, in&iOy dre^ tfrt, dtum. 



Incursion, incursio, Onis, f. 
Keward, mercesy edis, f, 
Safe, secure, tutus, a, um. 
Safety, solus, Hits, f. 
Small, parvus, a, um. 
Timid, timidus, a, um. 
Trumpeter, tuhicen, Ints, m. 



109. Exercise. 

1. The trumpeter incites the brave soldiers to battle. 
2. The brave soldiers are incited to battle by the trum- 
peter. 3. The citizens have despaired of safety. 4. Let 
us not despair of safety. 5. Timid men often despair 
of safety. 6. Brave soldiers will never despair of their 
country. 7. The citizens are safe from the incursions of 
the enemy. 8. Let us not be timid in danger. 9. A 
reward must be demanded. 10. We will demand a smaU 
reward. 



Lesson XXIII. 

GENDER AND FORMATION OF CASES — Continued. 

[112-147.] 

110. Vocabulary. 



Admonish, adm^neo, ere, ui. Hum. 
Another, alius, a, ud ; alter, alU- 



ra, altSrum. G. 151. 
Bravely, /or^Wer, adr. 
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Common, eommUnts, e. 
Content, conienius, a, um. 
Easy, facllts, e, 
Ennius, Ennius^ it, m. 
Eight, jrugno, &re, dvi, dium. 
Herald, praecoj dnis, m. 
Hope, speSf spei, f. 
Liberate, IMro, dre, dviy dium. 
Name, nomeUf inis, n. 



Not yet, nondum, adv. 
Poem, po€7na, dtis, n. 
Proclaim, procldmo, dre, dvi, dtum» 
Rule, dominatio, onis, f. 
SoUjfilius, it, m. G. 62. 
Tyrant, iyrannus, t, m. 
Victor, victor, Oris, m. 
Xcnophon, JCendphon, otitis, m. 



111. Exercise. 

1. Hope is common to all men. 2. It is easy to ad- 
monish another. 3. The h*ave soldiers fought most 
bravely. 4. The son of Xenophon fought bravely. 5. 
Xenophon heard that his son had fought bravely. 6. 
Herald, proclaim the name of the victor. 7. The names 
of the victors vfW\. be proclaimed by the heralds. 8. Have 
you not read the poems of Ennius? 9. I have not yet 
read them. 10. They liberated the city from the rule of 
the tyrants. 11. Let us be content with our books. 



Lesson XXIV. 

SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. FORMATION OF THE 

PARTS OF THE VERB. 

[148-1G8.] 

112* Lesson feom the Gbammab. 

I. Synopsis of Conjugation. 216-230. 
II. Formation of the Parts of the Verb. 213-215 ; 241- 
258. 
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113. Models. 



I. I will write to you what 
I tliink. 

II. He will conquer his dis- 
position and com- 
mand himself. 



I. Ad te acribam quid 

sentiam, 
II. Yincet animum sibt- 
que imperabit 



114. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — I think, sentiamf Subj. in Indirect Question. See 
O. 625. 

2. Model II. — His. The possessive should hero be omitted in 
Latin. See G. 447. 

3. Give the Principal Parts and the Synopsis of the Verbs in the 
Models. 

115. VOCABULAEY. 



Alba Longa, Alba Longa, Albae 

Longae, f. 
Ascanius, Ascanius, ii, m. 
Citadel, arx, a/rcis, f. 
Earlj, ancient, aniiquusy a, um. 
Enlarge, amplio, are, dvi, dtum. 
Found, condo, ire, dtdi, dlium. 



Priscus, Priscus, », m. 
Komulus, jRomUlus, t, m. 
Saturnia, Saturnia, ae, f. 
Succeed, succedo, ire, cessi, cessurrt, 

dat. G. 386. 
Tullius, TuUius, ii, m. 



116. Exercise. 



1. The citadel was called Saturnia. 2. Did not As- 
canius found a city in Italy? 3, He founded a city in 
very early times. 4. He is said to have founded a city 
in very early times. 5. They say that he founded a city. 
•6. The city was called Alba Longa. 1. Who founded 
Home? 8. Komulus founded Rome. 9. Who enlarged 
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the city ? 10. King Ancus enlarged the city. 11. Whom 
did Servius Tullius succeed? 12. King Serviua suc- 
ceeded Tarquinius Priscus. 



Lesson XXV. 



FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS — Continued. 

[169-184.] 

117. Vocabulary. 



Against, eontra, in, prep, witli ace. 

Camillas, CamiUus, t, m. 

Conspire, conjUro, Are, avi, dium. 

Fable, fabiila, cte, f. 

Field, ager^ agrty ni. 

Fire, ignis, ignis, m. 

Lay waste, vasio, Are, dvi, dium. 



Porsena, ForsHna, ae, m. 
Relate, narrow dre, dvi, dium. 
Sword, ferrum, i, n., lit. iron; 

witli fire and sword, ferro 

ignique* 
Witli, cum, prep, witli abl. 
Youth, juvUnis, is, m. and f. 



118. Exercise. 



1. What ought to be done? 2. I will ask my father 
what ought to be done. 3. Ask your father what ought 
to be done. 4. Who conquered the enemy? 5. Camillus 
is said to have conquered the enemy. 6. They were con- 
quered in a great battle. 7. The youths conspired against 
king Porsena. 8. Will you (pi.) not make peace with 
the enemy? 9. We are making peace with the enemy. 
10. I will relate to you this fable. 11. The enemy will 
lay waste the fields with fire and sword. 
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Lesson XXVI. 

FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS — CoNTnnjED. 

[185-200.] 

119. Vocabulary. 



Be subject to, obey, pareo, ere^ u% 

Uum, dat. 
Cannae, Cannae, arum,' f. pi. 
Carthaginian, Poenus, t, m. ; Car- 

ihaginiensis, is, m. and f. 
Fight, battle, pugna, ae, f. 
Formerly, quondam, adv. 
Friendly, amicus, a, itm. 
In vain, frustra, adv. 
Naval, navalis, e; naval battle, 



naval engagement, pugna 

navalis. 
New Carthage, Carthago Nova, 

Carthaginis Nova£, f. 
Once, seynelf adv. 
Publius, Puhlius, ii, m. 
State, civitas, atis, f. 
Try, Unto, dre, dvi, atum. 
Victory, victoria, ae, f. 
Village, vicus, i, m. 



120- EXEBCISE. 

1. Who took New Carthage? 2. Publius Scipio is 
said to have taken that city. 3. Peace will be tried in 
vain. 4. We will try peace once. 5. They called the 
village Cannae. 6. Many states of Italy were formerly 
subject to the Romans. 7. Saguntum was friendly to the 
Romans. 8. The Romans conquered the Carthaginians 
in (by) a naval battle. 9. This victory was most ac- 
ceptable to the soldiers. 10. Victory is always acceptable 
to soldiers. 



rOEMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS. 
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Lesson XXVII. 

FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS— Continued. 

[201-214.] 

121. Vocabulary. 



Among, inter, prep, with ace. 
Booty, praeda, <ie, f. 
Caesar, Caesar, dris, m. 
Capaa, Capua, ae, f. 
Cleopatra, Cleopdtra, ae, f. 
Coat of mail, lorica, ae, t 
Come to Uie relief of, subvinio, 

ire, v€ni, ventum. 
Divide, divido, ire, xlsi, visum. 



Egypt, Aegyptus, i, f. 

Find, invinio, ire, r€ni, ventum. 

Golden, aureus, a, um. 

Mithridates, MOhrtddtes, is, m. 

Nile, j^Uus, i, m. 

Ptolemy, Ptolemaeus, i, m. 

Queen, regina, ae, f. 

School, ludus, i, m. 

Sulla, Sulla, ae, m. 



122. ExERasE. 



1. Will you not come to the relief of your country? 
2. We ask you to come to the relief of your country. 3. 
He says that he will come to the relief of his country. 4. 
By whom was Mithridates conquered? 5. He was con- 
quered in many battles by Sulla. 6. He was conquered 
in Greece. 7. This school was at Capua. 8. Cleopatra 
was queen of Egypt. 9. The soldiers will divide the 
booty among themselves. 10. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
was conquered by Caesar. 11. The king's golden coat of 
mail was found in the Nile. 
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Lesson XXVm. 

IBREGULAB, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

[215-221.] 

123. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. IiTcgular Verbs. 289-296. 
II. Defective Verbs. 297. 
III. Impersonal Verbs. 298-301. 



124. Models. 

I. Who proposed the law ? L Quis legem tulit? 

II. I should prefer to be II. ^go me Phidiam esse 

Phidias. maUem, 

III. They began to be cred- III. Creduli esse coeperujit 

ulous. 

IV. It is proper that this IV. JSoc fitri oportet. 

should be done. 



125. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — Should frefeb, maXlem, Potential Subj. See 
G. 485. 

2. To BE = that I should be, me esse, depending upon mallem. Bee 
G. 561, II. 

8. Model III. — Credulous, creduli, Nom., agreeing with the sub- 
ject of coepErunt. See G. 547, 1. 

4. Model IV. -r- That this shottld be done, Itoc jUri, subject of 
opoi-tet. See G. 649, 1. 

5. Give the Synopsis of the Irregular, Defectiye, and Impersonal 
Verbs in the Models. 
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126. Vocabulary. 



Approve, probo, dre, dvi, dium. 
Be able, can, possum, posse, potui, 
'Forces, copiae, drum, f. pi. 
From, out of, e, ex, prep, with abl. 

G. 434, 3. 
Gaul, the country, GdUia, ae, f. 
Gaul, a Gaul, Gallus, i, m. 
Lacedaemonian, Lacedaemonius, ii, 

m. 
Lead out, ednco, ire, ditxi, ductum. 
Lconidas, Leonidas, ae, m. 



Occupy, occupo, dre, dvi, dium. 
Flan, consilium, ii, n. 
Kcnew, instauro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Return, go back, redeo, ire, ii-. 

Hum. 
So, so greatly, to such an extent, 

adeo, adv. 
Thermopylae, Thermopylae, drum, 

f. pi. 
Wage against, infiro, ferre. Mi, 

illdtum. 



127. Exercise. 



1. Caesar was waging war against the Gauls. 2- War 
has been waged against us. 3. Caesar had returned from 
Gaul to Home. 4. Leonidas was king of the Lacedae- 
monians. 5. The Lacedaemonians sent their king Leoni- 
das to occupy Thermopylae. 6. We led out our forces 
from the city. 7. The enemy were so terrified that they 
fled. 8. Were they able to renew the war? 9. They 
were not able to renew the war. 10. Do you (pi.) not 
approve my plan? 11. We approve it. 12. It will be 
approved by all. 
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Lesson XXIX. 

IRREGULAR, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS 

Continued. 
[222-229.] 

128. VOCABULABY. 



Begin, coepi, coepisse. 
Engagement, fight, jproeZtt^m, it, n., 

pugna, ae, f. 
Finish, bring to a close, Jimo, ire, 

ivi. Hum. 



Leuctra, Leuctra, Orum, n. pi. 
Observe, servo ^ dre, dvi, dtum. 
Six, seXf indecl. 
Wish, volo, veUe, volui. 



129* EXEBCISE. 

1. Did not the enemy fortify the city ? 2. They began 
to fortify the city. 3. Do you (pi.) not wish to fortify 
the city? 4. We wish to fortify it. 5. Shall we not be 
able to fortify it? 6. You (pi.) ^iH be able to fortify it. 
7. The war was brought to a close (finished) by a naval 
engagement. 8, Will you (pi.) not give me this book as 
a present? 9. We will give you six books as a present. 
10. This peace will be observed many years. 11. The 
Lacedaemonians were conquered at Leuctra. 



Lesson XXX 

IRREGULAR, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS 

Continued. 
[230-245.] 

130. VoCABULABY. 



Agis, Agis, idis, m. 
Chaeronea, Chaeronea, ac, f. 



Conceal, celoy dre^ dvi, flium. 
Joy, gaudium, ii, n. 
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Liberty, libertas, diis, f. 
Pericles, Pericles t is, m. 
Pliilip, Phtlippus, t, m. 
Prefer, would rather, malo, mdlle, 
malui. 



Present, dono, are, dvi, Atum. 
Preside over, praesuniy esse, fut. 
Recover, recupiro. Are, dvi, dtum. 
Republic, res pubUca, ret puhU- 
cae, f. 
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131. Exercise. 

1. Pericles at that time presided over the republic. 2. 
He is said to have presided over the republic many years. 
3. Philip wished to wage War against the Athenians. 4. 
War was waged by Philip against the Athenians. 5. 
Philip conquered the Athenians at Chacronea. 6. The 
victor wished to conceal his joy. 7. Maoy wish to rule. 
8. I prefer to obey. 9. The Athenians wished to present 
the general with a golden crown. 10. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans wished to recover their liberty. 
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Lesson XXXI. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

[1,3.]» 

132. Lesson from the Gbammak. 

L Case of Subject. 367. 
II. Agreement of Verb. 460. 

III. Arrangement of Subject and Predicate. 593. 

IV. Effect of Emphasis and Euphony. 594. 

133. Models. 

I. Scipio was made consul, I. Scipio f actus est con- 

sul, 
II. Demosthenes himself does II. Nobis 7ion satisfucit 
not satisfyw^. ipse Demosthenes. 

* This portion of the work is intended to accompany the reading of 
Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. The enclosed numerals 
standing at the beginning of each lesson refer to Books and Chapters in 
that work. Thus [1, 8] denotes Book I. Chap. III., and shows that 
this lesson is to he learned after the pupil has read the first three Chap- 
ters of the first Book. 

(50) 
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134. Remakks. 

1. Model II. — Demosthenes himself, ipse DemostfUnes, These 
words, which would regularly stand at the beginning of the sentence, 
are placed at the end because emphatic. Sec G. 504, II' 

2. Us, nohiSf Dative depending upon satisf&dU Eule XII. Sec also 
G. 385, 2. NbbiSy being emphatic, stands at the beginning of the sentence. 
G. 594, 1. 



135. Vocabulary. 



Accomplish, conflcto, ire, feci) fcC" 

turn. 
Adjacent, nearest, proximusy a, 

tm, G. 1G6. 
Among, with, near to, apud, prep. 

with ace. 
Belgians, JJelgtie, arum, m. pi. 
Borders, territory, fines, finium, 

m. pi. 



Eloquent, eldquens, entis. 
Establish, confirmo, ^re, dvi, dtum. 
German, Germdnus^ t, m. ^ 
He, she, it, is, ea, id, Gu 451. 
Keep from, proMl^o, ere, ui,^um. 

G. 425, 2, 2). 
Wage, gero, ere, gessi, gesium. 



136. Exercise. 

1. The Eomans surpassed the Gauls in valor. 2. The 
Gauls were surpassed in valor by the Romans. 3. The 
Romans praised their own valor. 4, Cicero was the most 
eloquent of the Romans. 5. He was the most eloquent 
among the Romans, 6. The Belgians waged many wars 
with the Germans. 7. All these things must be accom- 
plished by us at the same time. 8. Peace must be estab- 
lished with the adjacent states. 9. The enemy must be 
kept from our borders. 10. War must be waged in the 
territory of the enemy. 
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Lesson XXXIL 

rOKMS OF SUBJECT. 

[1, C] 

137. Lesson tbou the Gbaumab. 

I. Subject — Noun or Pronoun, expressed or implied. 

367, 1. 
II. Subject — Infinitive, Clause with Conjunction, Indirect 
Question. 549, 492, 495, 525,2. 

III. Subject — Simple, Complex, Compound. 351, 352, 

361, 1. 

IV. Agi'eementof Verb with Compound Subject. 463. 



138. Models. 



I. Glory follows virtue. 

11. They are led by glory. 

III. That an orator should 

be angry is by no 
means becoming. 

IV. It remains for me to 

supplicate you (that 

I should supplicate 

you). 
V. It is asked what ought 

to be done. 
VI. Habit and reason have 

made you gentle. 
VII. Marcus and I are well. 



I. Gloria virtutem se- 

quitur. 
II. Gloria ducuntur. 

III. Oratorem irasci mi- 

nime decet. 

IV. Heltquum est^ ut te 

orem. 



V. Quaeritur quid agen- 
dum sit, 
VI. Consicetudo et ratio 

te lenemfecenmt, 
VII. JEJffO et Marcus vale- 
mus. 



FORMS OF SUBJECT. 
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139. REMARKS. 

1. Model II. — Thet are led, ducuniur. The subject is on^tted, 
being implied in the ending of the yerb. See G. 367, 2. 

2. By globy, gloria, Abl. Bule XXI. 

3. Model III. — That an osatob should be angby, oraiorem 
irnsci, an Infinitive with a subject, used as the subject of decet. See G. 
549, 1. 

4. By no means, minlme, least, least of all things. It quali^es decet. 
Rule LI. 

5. Model IV, — It bemains = is left, reUquum est. 

6. Fob me to supplicate you =« that I should supplicate you, ut te 
orem, a clause expressing both subject and result. See G. 495, 2. Such 
clauses usually follow the predicate. 

7. Model V. — What ought to be done, quid agendum sit, indi- 
rect question, subject of quaeriiur. See G. 525, 2. For the Subjunc- 
tive, see G. 525. 

8. Model VII. — Mabcus and I, ego et Marcus, In compound sub- 
jects and objects, the Latin places the first person before the second or 
third. 

0. Are well, vcfiUmus. t'or person, see G. 463, 1. 



140. Vocabulary. 



Burn, burn up, exnro, ire, ussi, 

tistum. 
Encounter, subeo, ire, ii. Hum* 

G. 295. 
Helvetians, Belvetii, drum, m. pi. 
Marcus, Ma^rcus, i, m. 
Of, concerning, de, prep, with abl. 



Persuade, persuddeo, ere, sudsi, 

sudsum, dat. G. 385. 
Prepared, paratus, a, urn. 
Remains, it remains, reliquum est 

{ui with subj.) 
Speak, dico, Ire, dixi, dictum. 
Town, oppidum, i, n. 
Uncertain, incertuB, a, um. 



141. Exercise. 

1. The Helvetians wUl hum theu? towns and villages. 
2, All the towns and villages will be burned, 3. The 
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soldiers are prepared to encounter these dangers. 4. 
Marcus and I were prepared to encounter all dangers. 5. 
We have seen the beautiful city. 6. You and Marcus 
did not see that city. 7. It will be easy to persuade your 
father. 8. You and Marcus will easily persuade my 
father. 9. Whether that city was taken is uncertain. 
10. It remains for me to speak of this city. 



Lesson XXXHI. 
forms of predicate. 

[1, 9.] 

142* Lesson fsom tue Grammar. 

I. Predicate — Verb, Noun, Adjective, Infinitive. 353, 

653, I. 
II. Predicate — Simple, Complex, Compound. 353, 354- 

356, 361, 2. 

III. Agreement of Predicate with Subject. 460, 362, 438. 

1. Verb with Subject. 460. 

2. Predicate Noun with Subject. 362. 

3. Predicate Adjective with Subject. 438, 2. 

143* Models. 

I. The world is subject to I. Mundus Deoparet. 

God. 
II. Gorgijas was a rhctori- II. Gorgias fait rJietor. 

cian. 

III. The reasons arc most III. Caiisae jicstisstmae 

just. sunt, 

IV. To live is to think. IV. Vivtre est cogitCre. 
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V. He stated his opinion. 
VI. These things are accept- 
able and agreeable to 
the people. 



Y. SenterUiam dixit 
VI. Saecpopulo grata at- 
quejitcunda smit. 



144> Bemai2Ks. 

1. Model in. — Most just, justisHmae, superlative, in the Norn. 
Fern. Plur. to agree with causae. Rule XXXIII. It may stand either 
before or after sunt, 

2. Model ly. — To live, wv^re, subject of m^. See G. 549. 

3. To THINK, cogitdre, predicate nominative after est. See G. 553, 1. 



145- Synonymes. 

Leader, commander ; dnXy imperator. 

1. Dux^ duciSy m. ; leader, general, — considered 
simply in his capacity as the leader of troops. 

2. Imperdtor^ dris^ m. ; commander, general, — with 
special reference to his authority and rank as commander, — 
a higher title than dttx. 



146. Vocabulary. 



Call, appello, nominoy voco. Are, 

Avt, cUum, See Syn. 184. 
Celts, Celiac, Arum, m. pi. 
Commander, imperdtor^ Oris, m. 
Fear, jnetuo, ire, ui. G. 280. 



Language, tongue, lingua, ae, f. 
Leader, dux, duds, m. and f. 
Not only — but also, won solum - 
sed etiam. 



147. Exercise. 

1. The Gauls were the enemies of the Romans. 2. 
Wo have been called the friends of the Gauls. 3. The 
Gauls were called in their language Celts. 4. The Belgi- 
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ans were very brave. 5. Caesar was the commander of 
the Komans. 6. The Komans did not fear the leaders 
of the enemy. 7. The Eomans called Cicero the father of 
his country. 8. Peace and friendship will be established 
with the enemy. 9. It is easy to encounter these dangers. 
10. The Romans not only waged war with the Gauls, but 
also conquered them. 



Lesson XXXIV. 

FORMS OF MODIFIERS. 

[1, 12.] 

148* Lesson feom the Grammar. 

I. Modifiers of Subject — Adjectives, Nouns, 352. 

II. Modifiers of Verb Predicate — Objective Modifiers, Ad- 
verbial Modifiers. 354. 
m. Modifiers of Predicate Noun. 352,355. 
IV. Modifiers of Predicate Adjective. 356. 

V. Position of Modifiers in the Sentence. 598-601. 



149* Models. 

I. Good men love equity. I. Viri honi aequitdtem 

amant, 
II. The name of peace is II. Nbmeu pacts est dtd- 

pleasing. ce. 

III. I greatly feared the voy- III. Navigationem vcUde 

age. timebam. 

IV. Justice is the queen of IV. Justitia est reglna vir- 

virtues. tutum. 
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V. Virtue is productive of V. Virtus est efficiens «(?- 
pleasure. luptdtis, 

150* Remarks. 

1. Model III. — Gheatly, vaZeitf. An adverb used with nn object 
generally stands directly before the verb, valde iimebam, 

2. I FEABED, timlham or timui. The latter would express simply 
i\iGfact<, I feared, while the former denotes the continuance of the fear, 
I feared = I was fearing. 

3. Model V. — Or pleasure, volupidtis. Rule XVII. Such a 
genitive may either precede or follow its adjective. 



15L Vocabulary. 



Arar, Arar, itris, m. ; ace. Ar&rim. 
Army, exercltusy usy m. 
Endeavor, conor, &rt, Aius suv/iy 
dep. 
/' Labienus, LaibUnus, t, m. 



Lead across, trad^tco^ ire, duxiy 

ductwm. 
Order, juheo, ere, jussi, jussum. 
Orgetorix, Orgetdrix, tgis, m. 
River, ^i^m^n, %nis, n. 



152* Exercise. 

1. The soldiers greatly feared the valor of the brave 
Helvetians. 2. Caesar, the commander of the JRoinan 
anny, conquered the enemy. 3. The leaders of the enemy 
were conquered in many battles. 4, He oi'dered the 
beautiful towns to be burned. 5. Orgetorix formed this 
conspiracy. 6. He endeavored to persuade all the states 
to wage war with Caesar. 7. He said that this plan 
would be useful to all the states. 8. Cicero was called 
the father of his country. 9. This state formerly waged 
war with the Homan people. 10. Labienus led his forces 
across the river Arar* 
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Lesson XXXV. 

INTERROGATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 

[1, 15.] 

153. Lesson fbom the Gbahmab. 

I. Interrogative Sentences, 346, II. 

1. Single Questions. 346, II. 1. 

2. Double Questions. 346, II. 2. 

3. Answei-s. 846, 11. 8. 

II. Imperative Sentences. 346, III. 

III. Moods in Imperative Sentences — Imperative, Subjunc- 
tive. 535, 488, II. 

154. Models. 

I. What 18 better than L Quid est meliiLS bo- 

goodness? nitatef 

II. Is that your fault, or II. Utrum ea veatra^ an 

ours? nostra culpa est? 

III, Did he state the cause ? III. Dixitne coMsam f 

He did. • Dixit, 

IV. Save yourselves. IV. Conservdte vos. 
V. Use your strength. V. JRohore utare. 



155. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Than goodness, quam honiias, or honitdie. We 
will use the latter form, which may stand either before or after melitts. 
For the ablative, see Rule XXIII. 

2. Model III. — He did =«he did state it, dixit See G. 346, II. 3. 
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15& Stnonymes. 



Road, way, path ; via^ itery semita. 

1. F?a, ae, f ; boad, way, — the usual route. 

2. -Ber, itintris^ n. ; (1), boad, way, — thes direct route; 
(2), jouENEY, MABCH, — the progTcss made. 

3. Semita^ ae, f. ; path, foot-path. 



157. VOCABULABY. 



Four, quaiiuor, indecl. 
HelYctian, Helveiius, a, um. 
How large, quantus, a, um» 
Journey, iter, tiiniris, n. 
Narrow, angvstus, a, um. 
Path, semita, ae, f. 



Province, provincia, ae, f. 
Road, via, ae, f. 
Route, iter, itineris, n« 
Show, monstro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Through, per, prep, with ace. 



158. Exercise. 

1. Did you call Caesar the friend of the Gauls? 2. 
We cannot call Caesar tlie friend of the Gauls. 3. How 
large a force had Caesar? 4. I do not know how large 
a force he had. 5. Did he not make a journey through 
the Roman province? 6; How many roads are tliere to 
the city? 7. There are four roads to the city. 8. I will 
show you the nearest route. 9. This path is very narrow. 
10. Was Orgetorix a Roman or a Helvetian? 11. He 
was a Helvetian. 12. Who was the bravest of the Helve- 
tians? 13. Orgetorix. 14. Do not wage war with tho 
Romans. 15. Let us bravely encounter these dangers. 
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Lesson XXXVI. 
complex and compound sentences. 

[1, 19.] 

159. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

L Complex Sentences. 357-359. 
II. Compound Sentences. 360. 
III. Compound Sentences — Abridged. 361. 

160. Models. 

I. The reasons which you I. Causae quas comme^ 

mention are most just. moras justissimae 

sunt, 

11. The name of peace is II. Nbmen pacts didce est^ 

delightful, and the et ipsa res salutdris, 
thing itself beneficial. 

III. -Pre«en?6yourselves,yowr III. Co7iservdte vos^ conju- 

wives, your children, ges^ liberoSj fortu- 

and your fortunes. iiasque vestras. 

IV. Who Svould seek honor IV. Quis hondrem tarn ex- 

(as eagerly) as he petat quam igno- 

would avoid igno- miniam fugiat f 

miny? 

V. We love equity and V. Aequitdtem et jus 
right. amdmus, 

16L Remarks. 

1. Observe that the first model is a complex sentence with the relative 
clause, quas commem6ras ; that the second is a compound sentence, 
consisting of two members connected by ety and that the third has a 
compound object, vos — vestras. 
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2. Model I. — Which, quas, in the rem. Plur. to agree with its 
antecedent, according to Rule XXXIV., and in the Accus. as the object 
of commemdras, according to Rule V. 

3. Model II. — The thing itself, ipsa res, Res is the subject of 
est, understood. 

4. Model III. — r Yourselves, vos. Ipsos need not be added. For 
this reflexive use of vos, see G. 448. 

5. Your, vesiras, expressed but once ; liere with the last object, fo?-- 
ianas. If not emphatic, it would here be omitted. See G. 447. 



162* Vocabulary. 



Aeduans, Aedui, arum, m. pi. 
Ancient, anilquus, a, um, prisU- 

nus, a, um} 
Cavalry, equUatus, us, ni. 
Command, be in command of, 

praesum, esse, fui, dat. G. 

sac. 

Cross, iranseo, ire, it, itum. 



Dumnorix, Dumnorix, igis, m. 
Flow into, influo, ire, fluxi, jluxum. 
Into, in, prep, with ace. 
Lake, lacus, us, m. 
Lemannus, Lemannus, i, m. 
Remember, reminiscor, t, dep. G. 

40G, II. 
Rhone, RhodHnus, i, m. 



163. ExEECISE. 

1 . HolO large a force Caesar had at that time is uncer- 
tain. 2. Whether those cities could be taken was uncer- 
tain. 3. They say that the Gauls were surpassed in valor 
by the Romans. 4. We crossed the river which flows 
into lake Lemannus. 5. The river which we crossed is 
called the Khone. 6. The enemy must be conquered and 
their cities must be taken. 7. Dumnorix, who com- 
manded the cavalry of the Aeduans^ fled. 8. Let us not 
establish peace and friendship with the enemy. 9. Let us 
remember the ancient valor of the Romans. 

* Antiquus refers to the remote past ; while prisUnus generally refers 
to the more recent past, or else has the force oi primitive, pristine, 

4 
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Lesson XXXVIL 
agreement of nouns. 

[1, 24.] 

. 164. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Agi-eeraent of Predicate Nouns. 362. 

II. Agi-eement of Appositives. 363. 

165. Models. 

I. Virtues are the attend- I. Virtutes sunt minis- 

ants and companions tr(ze comitesque so- 

of wisdom. pientiae, 

II. Artemisia was the wife II. Artemisia Mausoli^ 

of MauBolus^ king of Oariae regis, icxor 

Caiia. Juit. 

III. Two most powerful cit- III. Duae urhes potentissi- 

ies, Carthage and Nu- mae^ Carthago at- 

mantia,were destroyed qiie Numantia^ a 

by Scipio. Scipione sunt dele- 

tae. 

IV. He learned when a boy IV. Pv£r didtcit^quod dis^ 

what deserved to be cendumfuit. 

learned. 

166. Remarks. 

1. MoDEii I, — Attendants, ministrae,, not ministri, to agree in 
gender with virtutes. See G. SQ2j 1,1). 

2. Model II. — King of Cabia, Curiae regis, or regis Cariae, Regis 
is in the Gen. in apposition with Mausdli, The whole sentence could 
be arranged in the English order : Artemisia fuit uxor MausOli, regis 
Cariae, But in that form it would lose not only in point of euphony, but 
also of corapactneas ; the modifier, regis Cariae, would be merely an 
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awkward addition to the sentence, while in the model it is incorporated 
into the very structure of the sentence itself. 

3. Model III. — Two most powerful cities, duae urhes poienUssH- 
mae. Here potentissimae qualifies ttrbes, while duae qualifies the com- 
plex idea, urbes potentissimae ; not two cities, but two most powerful 
cities. In such cases one adjective often precedes the noun, wliile the 
other follows it, as in the model, though both may either precede or fol- 
low the noun. 

4. Model IV. — When a boy, puer, in apposition with the omitted 
subject of didldt. See G. 363, 2 and 3. 

6. Deserved to be learned, discendum fuit, Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion. See G. 232. 

167. Synonymes. 

Caetom, usage, habit ; consv^tudOy mos. 

1. ConsuetudOy tiiis^ f. ; custom, usage, habit, — the 
generic word for custom of any kind. 

2. Mas, moriSy m. ; custom, — used chiefly of approved 
and established customs, especially if national. Mores, plur., 

CHARACTER. 

168. VoCABULAJiY. 



Caria, Carta, ae, f. 

Custom, habit, consuetudo, inis, f. ; 

moSf moriSf m. 
Destroy, deleo, ere, €vi, etur/i. 
Excellent, praeclarus, a, um. 
Mausolus, MausOlus, i, ni. 



Nature, naiura, ae, f. 
Numantia, Numantia, ae, f. 
Powerful, poiens, entis. 
Second, another, alter, era, irum. 
G. 161. 



169. Exercise. 

1. Mausolus was at that time king of Caria. 2. Rome 
was for many years a most powerful city. 3. They say 
that Carthage was formerly a most powerful city. 4. Did 
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you not say that Caesar was the commander of the Roman 
army 9 5. Cicero says that the two cities, Carthage and 
Numantia, were destroyed by Scipio, the commander of 
the Roman army. 6. Habit is a second nature. 7. We 
say that habit is a second nature. 8. From whom (pi.) 
did you receive that exceWe/i^ custom ? 9. We received 
this excellent custom from our fathers. 



Lesson XXXVIII. 
nominative and vocative. 

[1, 29.] 

170. Lesson ^boh the Gbammab. 

I. Nommative as Subject. 367. 

IL Nominative in Agreement with another Nominative. 
368. 

III. Vocative. 369. 

• 

171. Models. 

I. Socrates was condemned. I. Socrates damnatus est 

II. Tliemistocles the com- II. Themistocles impera- 

mander liberated tor servitute Grae- 

Greece from servitude. dam liberavit. 

III. I approve your decision, III. Tutim, Brute^ judici- 

Brutus. iim proho» 

172. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — The commander, imperator, Nora, in apposition 
with the Nom. Themist6cles, Rule II. 

2. From servitude, serviimtCy Abl. of Separation. Rule XXVII. 
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See also G. 425, 3. Serviiuie may stand either before or after the direct 
object, Graeciam, 

3. Model III. — Youn, iuum. The possessive should here be ex- 
pressed to avoid ambiguity. 

4. Brutus, Brute, For the place of the Vocative in the sentence, 
see G. 602, VI. 



173. VOCABITLARY. 



AUobroges, AUobrdgeSj um^ m. pi. 
Collatinus, CoUatlnus, t, m. 
Condemn, damno, Sre, Sivi, atum, 
Crassus, Crassus, t, m. 
First,\priwM5, a, um, G. ICC. 
Geneva, Geneva, ae,f, 
God, deusy dei, m. G. 61, 5. 
Grandson, nepos, Otis, m. 



Junius, Junius, it, m. 
Lucius, Lucius, ii, m. 
Jj\xc\]^\is,'Lucullus, i, m. 
Mercury, Mereurius, ii, m. 
Numitor, NumMor, Oris, m. 
Quintus, Quintus, i, m. 
Kich, dives. His, G. 1G5, 2. 
When, interrog., quando, adv. 



174. Exercise. 

1. Crassus and LucuUus were the richest of the Ro- 
mans. 2. Mercury was the messenger of the gods. 3. 
Komulus, the first king of the Komans, was the grandson 
of Numitor. 4. We have praised the good, and we have 
been praised by the good. 5. Caesar says that Geneva 
is a town of the AUobroges. 6. Lucius Junius Brutus 
and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus were made consuls. 7. 
When, Labienus, will you cross the river? 8. Why, O 
judges, did you condemn Socrates? 9. Marcus TuUius 
Cicero and Quintus TuUiua Cicero were brothers. 
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Lesson XXXIX. 

ACCUSATIVE AS DIRECT OBJECT. 

[1, 32.] 

175. Lesson from the Grammar. 

Accusative as Direct Object. 371. 

1. Cognate Accusative. 371, 1. 

2. Accusative with other Cases. 371, 2. 

3. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 371, 3. 

4. Accusative with Compounds. 371, 4. 

5. Clause as Object. 371, 5. 

6. Passive Construction. 371, 6. 



176. Models. 

I. Brutus freed his country. I. Brutus patriam libe- 

rdviL 
II. They live a secure life. II. Ttitam vitam vivunt. 

III. They wrote laws for their III. Leges civitatihm suis 

states. scripserunt 

IV. They were sighing over IV. Haec gemebant. 

these things. 
V. He crossed the Euphra- V. Euphratem transiit 

tes. 
VL You know that I think VI. Sds me idem sentJre. 
the same. 



177. Remarks. 

1. Model III. — Their states, civitatlbus siiis, Dat. Rule XII. 
See also 871, 2. These words may stand either before or after the 
direct object, leges. See G. 600, 3. Suis must be expressed to avoid 
ambiguity. 
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2. Moi>£L IV. — These things, haec or has res. The former is 
preferable, because it Is shorter and equally clear. 

3. Model V. — ^uphrdtem. See G. 371, 4. 

4. Model VI. — That I think the same, me idem seniire, object 
of sets, G. 371, 5. For the case of me, sec G. 545 ; for that of idem, 
371, 1, 3). 

178. Synonymes. 

Army ; eosercttitSy agmen^ acies. 

1. J^ercttuSy iy m. (exerceo) ; army, — the generic word 
for army, as composed of disciplined men. 

2. Agmen^ agmmiSy n. (ago) ; army on the march. 

3. Adesy eiy f. ; army in battle array; line op bat- 
tle. 

« 

179. Vocabulary. 



Army (on the march), agmen, 

iniSf n. 
Arrange (a line of battle), instruo, 

?.re, struxij strudum. 
As, relat. after idem, qui, quae, 

quod. 
Attack, adorior, iri, ortus sum, 

dep. 
Base, iurpis, e, 
Boast, make a boast, glorior, ari, 

atus sum, dep. 
Both — and, et — et. 
Camp, castra, Orum, n. pi. G. 132. 
Encamp, castra pono, Sre, posui, 

positum. 
Ford, i}adum, i, n. 
Immense, ingens, eniis. 



Laelius, Laelius, ii, m. G. 52, 

land 2. 
Large, magnus, a, um. 
Lead (a life), live, vivo, Bre, vixi, 

vidum. 
Life, vita, ae, f. 
Line of battle, a^nes, aciei, f. 
March, journey, iter, itiniris, n. ; 

on the march, in iiinire. 
Now, nunc, adv. 
Number, numSrus, i, m. 
Place, locus, t, m. G. 141. 
Rhine, Rhenus, i, m. 
Take, carry, porto, are, dvi, Stum, 
Think, judge, seniio, \re, sensi, 

sensum. 
Useless, inuitlis, e. 
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180. Exercise. 

1. Have you not many friends ? 2. Both you and I 
have a very large number of friends. 3. An immense 
army crossed the Rhine and encamped in Gaul. 4. The 
commander of the enemy arranged his line of battle. 5. 
The enemy will attack our army on the march. 6. At 
this place the Khine is crossed by a ford. 1. You^ 
Laelius, have lived a most happy life. 8. Has he not led 
a useless life? 9. Do not lead a Sa^e life. 10. Did you 
not make that boast? 11. I made the saine boast as you. 
12. We will endeavor to take with us all the grain which 
we now have. 13. You think the same as all good men. 



Lesson XL. 

TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

[1, 37.] 

181. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Two Accusatives — Same Person. 373. 

1. Predicate Accusative. 373, 1. 

2. Verbs with Predicate Accusative. 373, 2. 

3. Adjective as Predicate Accusative. 373, 3. 

4. Passive Construction. 373, 4. 

II. Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. 374. 

1. Person and Thing — Active and Passive. 374, 1. 

2. Verbs with two Accusatives. 374, 2. 
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182. Models. 

I. Panaetius calls Plato the I. jPa9iaetius Platonem 

Homer of philoso- Somerum philoso- 

phers. phorum appeUat 

II. Panaetius calls Plato di- II. Paruzetim Platonem 

vine. divtnwm appeUat. 

III. I was asked my opinion. III. £Jgo sententiam rogd- 

tu8 sum. 

IV. I ask of you this favor. IV. Te hoc beneficium 

rogo. 
V. We will surely retain in V. Quod nos docuisti^ id 

memory that which certe memoria reti' 

you have taught us. nebimtcs. 



183. Remakks. 

1. Model III. — My optsioti, sententiam. HulcVII. The Posses- 
sive is omitted. See G. 447. 

2. Model V. — In biejkoiiy == by means of memory, memoria, Abl- 
of Means. Rule XXI. The relative clause often precedes the antece- 
dent clause, as in this model (G. C04, II.), and then the antecedent itself 
generally stands at the beginning of its own clause. 



184. Synonymes. 

To call, to name ; appeUoy voco^ nomtno, 

1. AppeUOy arCy dv% dtum ; (1) to call, to name, — espe- 
cinlly with the idea of calling a person (or thing) by his true 
name, or of giving him a characteristic title ; (2) to address. 

2. VocOy dre^ dvi^ dtum; (1) to call, — generally with 
special reference to pronouncing or speaking the name ; (2) 
to summon, invite. 

3. NbminOy dre^ dvi, dtum / to name, — to give a name. 
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185. Vocabulary. 



Ariovistus, Artovistus, i, m. 
Blind, caecuSj a, um. 
Calamity, caJaniiiaSj cCits, f. 
Conceal, celo, are, Hvi, Stum. 
Dinner, coena, ae, f. 
Favor, faveo, ere, favi, fauium. 
Fortune, foriuna, ae, f, 

186' Exercise. 



Invite, voco, are, Hvi, Utuni, 
Make, efficio, ire, fed, fectum. 
Mourn over, maereo, ere, G. 267. 
Name, nom^n, inis, n. 
Name, to name, call, nomtno ; ap- 

pello ; TOCO, are, iZvi, aium. 
Senate, senatus, us, m. 



1. The senate called Ariovistus king and friend. 2. 
Let us call the commander of the army by his own name. 
3. I have invited your brother to dinner. 4. Romulus 
ordered the city to be called Rome from liis own name. 
5. Fortune often makes those whom she favors blind. 6. 
You have made your life happy and useful. 7. Who 
taught the Belgians the arts of war? 8. Were not the 
Germans taught the arts of war by Ariovistus? 9. Why 
were we not asked our opinion ? 10. Let us ask them 
their opinion. 11. They will mourn over this calamity. 
12. I will not conceal from you my opinion. 



Lesson XLI. 

TWO ACCUSATIVES — Continued. SPECIAL CON- 
STRUCTIONS. 

[1,40.] 

187. Lesson from the Grammar. 



I. Special Constructions. 374, 3. 
1. With Cdo. 374 3, 1). 
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2. With Verbs of Teaching. 374, 8, 2). 

3. With Verbs of Asking, Demanding. 374, 3, 3). 

4. With Peto^ JPostiUoy Quaero. 374, 3, 4). 

II. Infinitive, or Clause, as Accusative of Thing. 874, 4. 

III. Neuter Pronoun, or Adjective, as Accusative of Thing. 
374, 5. 

rV. Two Accusatives with Compounds. 374, 6. 



188. Models. 



I. You were kept igno- 
rant of the most im- 
portant things. 
II. He taught Socrates to 
play on the lyre. 

III. I ask you in regard to 

the same things. 

IV. He asks this from the 

king. 
V. He teaches you to be 

wise. 
VI. Philosophy taught us 
to know ourselves. 

VII. He admonished me of 
it. 
VIII. He led his forces over 
the Rhone. 



I. Maxi?nis de rebus 
cddtus es. . 

II. /Socratemjidtlms do- 
cuit, 

III. 2^e iisdem de rebus 

interrogo. 

IV. Hoc a regc petit, 

V. Te sapere docet, 

VI. Philosophia nos do- 
cuit ut nosmet t/> 
SOS noscerenius. 
VII. Jd me monuit. 

VIII. Phodunum copias 
trajccit. 



189. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Of = concerning, in regard to, de, G. 434. 

2. The most important, greatest, things, maxtmis rebus. Maxl- 
mis alone would not distinguish things from persons. An emphatic 
adjective belonging to a noun with a preposition is often placed before 
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the preposition. Hence maximxs de rebus ; also iisdem de rebus, in 
Model III. 

3. Model II. — To play upon the lyre, in tlie Latin idiom with 
THE i.Y'BLE, fdlbuSj Abl. of Means. Rule XXI. 

4. Model V. — To be wise, sap^ire. This simply supplies the place 
of one accusative after docet. He teaches you to be wise, i. e. teaches 
you wisdom. G. 374, 4. 

5. Model VI. — To know ourselves = that we should know our- 
selves, ut nosmet ipsos noscerimus, G. 374, 4. For the mood of 
noscereimis, see G. 492, and for the tense, 481, II. 1. For the difference 
in force between this clause and the infinitive, as used in Model V., see 
G. 554, II. and III. 

6. Model VIII. — He led over, trajedt, lit. threw over, or across. 

7. His forces, copias ; possessive omitted. 



190. Vocabulary. 



Across, trans, prep, with ace. 
Admonish, moneo, ire, ui, itum. 
Demand, postalo, are, am, atum. 
Depart, discedo, Sre, cessi, cessum. 
Home, domus, us or i, f. G. 119, 1. 
In regard to, de, prep, with abl. 
Inform, teach, doceo, ere, docui, 
doctum. 



It is permitted, licet, licuit or lict- 
turn est, impcrs. G. 299. 

Keep in ignorance, celo, are, avi, 
atum. To keep ignorant of 
(in regard to), celo de. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis, f. 

No, nuUus, a, um, G. 151. 

Of = from, a, ab, prep, with abl. 



191. Exercise. 

1. Did they not ask these favors from Caesar? 2. We 
will ask no favors from Marcus. 3. We will not keep 
you in ignorance in regard to this calamity. 4. Caesar 
was not kept ignorant of these plans. 5. They informed 
Caesar in regard to the plans of the enemy. 6. The 
soldier will ask from his commander to be permitted to 
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depart to his home. 7. Of what will he admonish them? 

8. What did he at the same time demand of Ariovistus? 

9. He demanded of him that he should not lead the Ger- 
mans into Gaul. 10. The king had already led a multi- 
tude of Germans across the Rhine into Gaul. 



Lesson XLII. 

accusative as subject of infinitive. in agree- 
ment with another accusative. 

[1, 44.] 

192. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Accusative as Subject of an Infinitive. 545. 
n. Accusative in Agreement with another Accusative. 362, 

363. 

1. As Predicate Accusative. 362 ; 373, 1. 

2. As Appositive. 363. 



193. Models. 

I. You know that I speak I. Scis me Latine loqui. 

Latin. 

II. I rejoice that you rcc- II. Gaudeo id te mihi 

ommend that to mo. suadere, 

III. They called Cicero the III. Cicerdnem patrem pa- 

father of his country. triae nominaverunt. 

IV. Marcellus took the city IV. Marcellus urhem Sy- 

of Syracuse. racusas cepit. 
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194. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — That I speak, me loqui, object of scis. See Rule 
v., also G. 371, 5; 550. Me, subject oiloqui. Rule XLIX. 

2. Latin = in Latin, Latine, adverb qualifying loqui. Rule LL 
Observe the difference of idiom between the English and the Latin. 

8. Model II. — /(f , being emphatic, is placed at the beginning of the 
infinitive clause, even before the subject ie, G. 694, 1. 

4. Model IV. — The city op Syracuse, Latin idiom, tub city 
Syracuse, urhem SyracHsas, Rule II. 



195. Vocabulary. 



For, in behalf of, pro, prep, with 

abl. 
Gracchus, Gracchus , t, m. 
Greek, in Greek, Graece, adv. 



Latin, in Latin, Laiine, adv. 
Nasica, Niasica, ae, m. 
Tiberius, Tiberius, .ii, m. 
Twice, his, adv. 



196. Exercise. 

1. The Roman people made Cicero consul. 2. Did 
you not say that Cicero was consul at that time? 3. I 
said that Tiberius Gracchus was at that time consul. 4. 
They say that Publius Scipio Nasica was twice consul. 5. 
We know that you have been called wise. 6. Do you 
not know that Cicero spoke both Latin and Greek? 7. 
They say that Marcus already speaks Latin. 8. Why did 
you teach him to speak Latin? 9. He will come with a 
large m^iy to take the city of Geneva, 10. We know 
that you are always prepared to encounter dangers for 
your country. 
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Lesson XLIII. 

*■ 

ACCUSATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. IN EXCLA- 
MATIONS. 

[1, 49.] 

197. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Accusative of Time and Space. 378. 
1. Accusative with Per, 378, 1. 

JI. Accusative of Limit. 379. 

1. Accusative with Ad, 379, 1. 

2. Urbs or Oppidum with Preposition. 379, 2. 

3. Words like Names of Towns. 379, 3. 

4. Other Names of Places. 379, 4. 

III. Accusative of Specification. 380. 

1. In good prose only in its freer sense. 380, 2. 

IV. Accusative in Exclamations. 381. 



198. Models. 

I. ^^-4^Aen5 Pericles was I. Athtnis Pertdesiylu- 

for very many years rtnios amios prin- 

the leader of the ceps consilii jyub- 

public council. licificit, 

II. Hippias came to Olym- II. lEppias Ohjmpicwi 

pia. venit, 

III. There are tliree roads III. Trcs sicnt viae ad 

to Mutina. Mutmam, 

IV. Demaratus betook IV. Demarutus se contu- 

himself to Tarquinii, lit Tarquinios in 

a city of Etruria. urbem Etruriae, 
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V. Scipio was conducted V. Scipio domum re- 
home, ductus est. 
VI. LatODa fled to J9e^05. VL Latona confugit De- 

^lum. 

VII. He came into Epirus. VII. In Epirum venit. 

VIII. My letter will not profit VIII. Nihil tibi meae lit- 

you at oM. terete proderunt. 

IX. O welcome anival I IX!. O gratum adven- 



turn! 



199. Remarks. 



1. Model I. — At Athens, Aihsnis^ Abl. of Place. Rule XXVI. 
Emphasis places it at the beginning of the sentence. G. 594, 1. 

2. Model III. — There are, sitnt. In this signification, — there is, 
there are, — the rerb sum generally statids before its subject, as in the 
model, and indeed generally at the beginning of the sentence ; but here 
i7'es is emphatic, and takes the first place. 

3. Model IV. — A city op Etruria, in urhem Etruriae. Observe 
the diflference of idiom. In tlie English, city is in apposition with Tar- 
quinii, while in Lq,tin in urhem is treated simply as a modifier of coii' 
iiilii, — betook himself into a city of Etruria. Tarquinios — Etruriae 
would regularly precede contfdit ; but, being emphatic, it stands at tlie 
end of the sentence. 

4. Model VIII. — Not at all, nihil. Rule X. It is emphatic. 



200* Synonymes. 

Letter, epistle ; littcra, litterae, epistola. 

1. Xittera, ae, f. ; letter, — of the alj)liabet. 

2. Litterae^ urum^ f. pliir. ; letter, epistle, — regaixled 
simply as a written communication without any reference to 
its epistolary character. 

3. JEpistola^ ae^ f. ] letter, epistle, — with special refer' 
ence to its epistolary character. 
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201. Vocabulary. 



Betake one's self, se conferre ; cori' 

firoy ferrCy iuli, coUatum. 
FoTiXLnzXe, fortunatus, a, «m. 
Greek, GraecuSy a, ttm. 
Letter of the alphabet, litUra, ae, f. 



Letter, epistle, litUrae^ Hi'um, f. ; 

epist6la, acy f. 
Move, commdveo, ere, movi, motum. 
Pronounce, speak, dico, (re, dtxi, 

dictum, 
Bequest, rogHtusy us, m. 



202. Exercise. 

1. Caesar waged war in Gaul ten years. 2. Did not 
the soldiers wish to return home? 3. Did you not say 
that Ariovistus sent ambassadors to Caesar? 4. I said so. 

5. The soldiers betook themselves to the city of Geneva. 

6. They betook themselves to their camp at Geneva. 7. 
Did not the Allobroges send ambassadors to the senate at 
Kome? 8. Cicero wTote many letters to his brother 
Quintus. 9. Demosthenes, when a boy, was not able to 
pronounce the letter E. 10. Your brother knows one 
Greek letter. 11. I read your letter at Eome. 12. The 
commander will not be at all moved by this request. 13. 
O happy country ! 14. O fortunate city ! 



Lesson XIAY. 
dative with verbs. 

[1, 54.] 

203. Lesson from the Grammar. 

L Dative with Verbs. 384. 

1. Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage. 385. 
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2. Dative with Compounds. 386. 

3. Dative of Possessor. 387. 

4. Dative of Agent. 388. 

5. Ethical Dative. 389. 

II. Two Datives — To which and For which. 
1. Verbs with two Datives. 390, 1. 



390. 





204. Models. 

t 




I. 


W e yield to the sacred 


I. 


Sanctis patriae legi- 




laws of our country. 




bus- ohsequimur. 


II. 


I do not look with 


II. 


Nbn ego invideo tuis 




cuvy upon your ad- 




commodis. 




vantages. 






III. 


My Cicero sends you 


III. 


Cicero mens tibi sa- 




greeting. 




lutein dicit. 


IV. 


Provide f<yr your coun- 
try. 


IV. 


Prospicite patriae. 


V. 


IlYiq foujitain has the 


V. 


Fonti nonien Are- 




name Arethusa. 




thusa est. 


VI. 


What should be done 


VI. 


Quid nobis agendum 




by us? 




est? 


VII. 


What does the law 
mean? 


VII. 


Quid sibi lex vidt ? 


VIII. 


The house was an 


VIII. 


Domus urbi fuit 




ornament to the city. 




omamento. 



205. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — For the order of words, see G. 698, 3. 

2. Model II. — Non : see G. 602, IV. Why is the possessive (tuis) 
expressed with commddis, hut omitted with patriae in Model I. ? See 
G. 447. 

3. Model III. — Sends greeting, saluiem dicit, lit. says safety, 
i. e. expresses his desire for your safety and health. 
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4. Model V. — The fountain has, fonti esty lit. m to the fountain, 
6. Model VI. — By us, nohis, lit. to us. See G. 388. 

6. Model VII. — Mean, sihi vulty lit. wish for itself i. e. propose 
to itself. 

7. Model VIII. — An oenahent, omamento, lit. for an ornament 
Observe the difference of idiom, but remember that the Latin sometimes 
employs the nominatiye, like the English. See G. 390, 2. 



206. Vocabulary. 



Ally, sociuSf ii^ n. 

Be in command of, praesuniy esse, 
fui. 

Business, negottum,iiy n. To have 
business, negotium, sum, esse, 
fui, with dat. 

Defence, praesidium, ii, n. 

Envy, to look upon with envy, in- 
video, ire, vldi, visum. 



Ephesus, Fphisu^, i, f. 

Especially, ma(iAm£, adv. 

It is the intention, in animo est, 
esse, fuit, with dat. It is my 
intention, mihi est in animo. 

Mean, volo, velle, volui, with dat. 

Mind, animus, i, m. 



207* Exercise. 

1. I have ever favored both you and your brother. 2. 
The good and wise never envy the rich. 3. Praise and 
glory are especially envied. 4. Caesar, who is in com- 
mand of the army, is especially envied. 5. It is our in- 
tention to was:e war aofainst the Eomans and their allies. 
6. Ariovistus at that time had a large army. 7. That 
beautiful city had the name of Ephesus. 8. What did 
these presents mean? 9. The good and wise must be 
praised by all. 10. What business had the Helvetians in 
the Koman province? 11. Virtue is a glory to all. 12. 
The cavalry of the Aeduans was a defence to the Roman 
army. 
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Lesson XLV. 
dative with verbs. special constructions. 

[2, 6.] 

208* Lesson from the Gbammab. 

L Double Construction. 384, 1. 
11. To or jPor, how rendered into Latin. 384, 2. 
m. Accusative or Dative with a Difference of Meaning. 
385, 3. 

209. Models. 



I. He presents gifts to 

the citizens. 
II. The Tarentines pre- 
sented Archias the 
poet with citizen- 
ship. 

III. We came to Delos. 

IV. I yield to the time. 
V. They fight for liberty. 

VI. He wrote laws for the 
state. 
VII. I consult you. 
VIII. Oonsidt for yourselves. 
IX. He feared danger. 
X. He feared for himself. 



I. Muntra civtlms do- 

nat. 
II. TarenMni Archiam 
poetam civitdte 
donaveritnt. 

III. Ddum venimus, 

IV. Tempori cedo. 

V. JPro Ubertdte dimi- 
cant. 
VI. lieges cimtdti scrip- 
ait 
VII. JEgo V08 consulo. 
Vni. ConsfuMte vobis. 
IX. JPericulummetuebat. 
X. /Sibi metuebat. 



210. Remarks. 



1. Model I. — For the arrangement of tw(vor more objects with the 
same verb, see G. GOO, 8. 
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2. Models III. and IV. — Why is to DeHos rendered by the Accus. 
Delum, and to the time, by the Dative, tempdrt t See G. 879, 3 ; 883, 
384. 

3. Models V. and VI. — Why is for liberty rendered by pro witli 
the AbL, pro libertdte, and /or the state by the Dative, civitatif See G. 
384, 2, 2) ; 383, 384. 



211. Vocabulary. 



Consult, consiilOi ire, sului, stUtum, 
Detriment, detrimentunij i, n. 
Distinguished, darus, a, um* 
Near, near to, ad, prep, with ace. 
Ought, deheo, ire, ui, Uum. 
Supplicate, svppllco, are, avif Stum* 



Surround, circumdoy are, didi, dd' 

turn, G. 261, 1. 
Often, saepe, adv. 
Wall, murus, t, m. 
Winter quarters, hiberna, arum, n. 

adj. used as subs. 



212. EXEECISB. 

1. Servius TuUius the king surrounded the city of 
Rome with a wall. 2. The Athenians presented Demos- 
thenes the orator with a golden crown. 3. Demosthenes, 
the distinguished orator, was presented with a golden 
crown. 4. We ought to encounter all dangers Jbr our 
country^ 5. We will all supplicate the commander in 
behalf of this soldier. 6. Whom did you (pi.) consult in 
regard to this plan? 7. We consulted Caesar the com- 
mander of the armv. 8. For whom did Caesar consult? 
9. He consulted for the safety of his whole army. 10. 
Let us lead our forces into winter quarters near Geneva. 
11. The friendship of the Eoman people was often a 
detriment, not a defence, to their allies. 
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Lesson XL VI. 

DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES AND DERIVATIVES. 

[2, 12.] 

213. Lesson fbom the Gjrammar. 

I. Dative with Adjectives. 391,391,2. 
II. Dative with Derivatives. 392. 



214. Models. 



I. The soil of tJieir coun- 
try is deal' to all. 
II. Pleasure is especially 
unfriendly to virtue, 

III. Your letters are ac- 

ceptable to me. 

IV. W Q are seeking oJj^iXXn 

word equivalent to 
the Greek. 
V. Vei^y kind to his father. 

VI. Useful for many 
things. 
VII. Liberty is characteris- 
tic of the Itoman 
2yeople, 
VIII. Justice is obedience to 
the laws. 
IX. They speak consist- 
ently with them- 
selves. 



I. Patriae solum om- 
nibus carum est. 
II. Vbluptas maxime 
est inimica virtuti. 

III. Tuae epistolae mihi 

gratae sunt. 

IV. Quaertm^us verbum 

LaUnum par 
Oraeco. 
V. Perindulgens inpor 

trem. 
VI. 3fultas ad res uttlis. 

VII. Jiomani populi est 
propria libertas, 

VIII. Jicstitia est obtempe- 
ratio legtbus. 
IX. Sibi constanter di- 
cunt. 
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215. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — Why is virtuti placed at the end of the sentence? 
G. 694, n. 

2. Model IV. — Why is quaerimus placed at the begmning of the 
sentence? G. 594, 1. 

3. Model VI. —For many things, muUas ad res. For the order 
of words, see Rem. 189, 2 ^ With utiUs observe the difference of mean- 
ing between the Dative and the Accus. with ad : mihi uUlis, useful to 
me ; multas ad res uillis, useful for many things, purposes. 

4. Model VII. — Or the Roman people, BomSni popfUif Gen. 
depending upon propria. See Rule XVII.; also G. 399, 3. This 
genitive is emphatic, and therefore stands at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. G. 594, 1. The emphatic Rovnani precedes its noun. The em- 
phatic subject, Uhertas, is placed at the end of the sentence. G. 594, II. 

. 6. Model IX. — With themselves, sibi. Dative depending upon 
constanter, which admits the Dative after the analogy of its primitive 
consians, from consto* 

216. Synonymes. 

Acceptable, agreeable ; acceptus, gratus^juctmdus, 

1. Acc^tus, «, um; acceptable, welcome, — for what- 
ever reason. 

2. Gratus, a, um/ grateful, acceptable, — especially 
because of value or worth. 

3. Jiecund'us, a, wm / agreeable, pleasant, delightful, 

Aceepius implies simply that the object to which it is applied is accepta- 
ble, gratus that it is acceptable because ©f its value, whether agreeable 
or not, and jucunduSf that it is in itself agreeable. 

217. Vocabulary. 



a battle is fought, pugnatur, pvg- 
ndLtum est, impers. 



Acceptable, aceepius, a, um; gratus, 
a, um. 



* &ee Explanation of l^oferonces, page xi. 
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Admonition, admoniiio, Onis^ f. 
Although, eiiamsi, conj. 
Approach, appropinquOt drcj Hvi, 

But, sed; auiem. G. 687, III. 2. 



Near, prope, propius, proximej ad v. 
Peculiar to, proprtus, a, um. 
Spirited, in a spirited manner, 

acriter, adv. 
Word, verhum, i, n. 



218. Exercise. 

1. The friendship of the Aeduans was acceptable to 
Caesar. 2. Your letters will always be acceptable to me. 
3. Your admonition, although it is not agreeable, is yet 
acceptable to me. 4. Your words are very agreeable to 
me. 5. The books which you sent were very acceptable 
to me. 6. At that time the study of eloquence was not 
common to Greece, but peculiar to Athens. 7. We have 
endeavored to persuade the citizens. 8, At the same time 
the Aeduans were approaching the borders of the Belgians, 
who are nearest to the Germans. 9. A spirited battle 
was fought very near the camp of Caesar. 



Lesson XL VII. 

GENITIVE WITH NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

[2, 19.] 

219. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Genitive with Nouns. 395. 

1. Varieties of Genitive with Nouns. 396. 

2. Peculiarities. 397. 

3. Other Constructions. 398. 

II. Genitive with Adjectives. 399. 
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220. Models. 



I. The glory of virtue is 
eteraal. 
II. Socrates in the judg- 
ment of Greece was 
the wisest of all men. 

III. Compare the life of Tre- 

bonius with that of 
Dolabella. 

IV. Love of (to) country. 
V. He is desirous of vic- 
tory. 

VI. The mind is capable of 
all virtues. 
VII. No one will bo found 
like you. 



I, Virtutis gloria est 

sempiterna, 
II. Socrates judicio 
Oraeciae omnium 
sapientisstmus fa- 
it. 
in. Conferte vitam Tre- 
honii cum, Dola^ 
bellow. 
IV. Amor inpatriam. 
V. Victoriae avidus est. 

VI. 3fe7is virtutum om-^ 

niwn capax est. 

VII. Nemo tui simtlis in- 

venietur. 



22L Remabks. 

1. Model II. — In the judgment, i. c. in* accordance with, by the 
judgment, judicio. Rule XXI. 

2. Op all men, omnium, used substantively. G. 441. 

3. Model III. — "With that of Dolabella, cum Doldbellae, — vita 
being omitted. G. 397, 1, (1). 

4. Model IV. — Of country, patriae, or in or erga pairiam. G. 
398, 4. 

6. Model VII. — Like tou, tui similis, or iibi similis. G. 391, 1 ; 
899, 3. 



222. STNomrMEs. 

Avaricious, desirous, devoted to, pursuing ; avdrus, cuptdiiSj 

avtdus, studiosus. 
5 
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1. AvdntSy o, um ; avabicious, — desirous of money and 
gain. 

2. Cupidus^ a, wn ; desirous, eagerly desirous, — often 
with the idea of haste and impatience. 

3. Avidus^ a, um ; desirous, earnestly desirous, very 
desirous, greedy, — often involving the idea of an excessive 
or selfish desire. 

4. StudiosuSy a, um y studious, devoted to, student of, 
PURSUING, — involving zeal in the pursuit of a study, or in 
the support of a person or cause. 



223. Vocabulary. 



Affair, thing, res, ret, f. 
Avaricious, avarus, a, um. 
For, enim, conj. G. 587, V. 3. 
Greedy, very desirous, avldus, a, 

um. 
Literature, letters, litUrae, Srum, 

f. pi. 
Military, mtlitaris, e ; military 

affairs, res mtlitaris, sing. 



Revolution, res notae, f. pi. ; lit. 

new things. 
Science, learning, doctrina, ae, f. 
Skilful in, peritus, a, um. 
Student of, studiosus, a, vm. 
Three days, triduum, i, n. 
Unmindful, immimor, dris. 
Zeal, studium, it, n. 



224. Exercise. 

1. We will now make a journey into the territory of the 
Belgians. 2. We have persuaded the soldiers to make a 
journey of three days through the territory of the Helve- 
tians. 3. The Belgians were very skilful in military 
affairs. 4. They were never unmindful of their ancient 
valor, and were always desirous of a revolution. 5.^ But 
at this time they had more zeal than wisdom ; for they 
were conquered by the Romans in ma7iy battles. 6. The 
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soldiers are very desirous of victory and glory. 7. The 
avaricious are ever greedy for money, 8. We are students 
of literature. 



Lesson XLVHI. 
genitive with verbs. 

[2, 26.] 

225. Lesson from tue Grammar. 

L Predicate Genitive. 401. 

1. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Nominative. 

401, 1. 

2. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Adjective. 401, 2. 

3. Varieties of Predicate Genitive. 402. 

4. Verbs with Predicate Genitive. 403. 

5. Other Constructions for the Genitive. 404. 

II. Genitive of Place. 421,11. 

III. Genitive with certain Verbs. 406, 409. 

1. Other Constructions. 407. 

2. Befert and Interest. 408. 

IV. Accusative and Genitive. 410. 



226. Models. 

I. Murena was a man of I. Murma multae in- 

much industry. dustriae fiiit. 

II. The field is now of II. Ager nunc pluris 

more value tlian it est quam tunc 

then was. /uit, 

III. It is your duty to un- III. Tuum est intelligire, 
devstand. 
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IV. It is the duty of an 

orator to speak. 
V. You were in the mean 

time at Rome. 
VI. To do right is the in- 
terest of all. 
VII. It greatly interests me. 
VIII. I repent of my eiTor. 



IV. Oratoris officium est 

dicere. 
V. Tu interea JRoinae 

fuistu 
VI. Interest omnium 

recte facere. 
VII. Magni interest mea. 
VIII. Me erroris mei poe- 
nttet. 



227* Remarks. 



1. Model I. — Was a man of, Latin idiom, was of, man omitted In 
rendering into Latin. G. 402, III. 

2. Model II. — Is of mobe value, pluris est, lit. is of more, G. 
402, IIL 1. 

3. Model III. — It is tour duty to understand, Latin idiom, to 
understand is yours. Tuum, not tut, must be used. G. 404, 1. 

4. Model IV. — It is the duty of an orator, oraUhHs est, or 
oratdris officium est, G. 404, 2. 

6. Model V. — At Rome, Romae. G. 423, II. 

6. Model VII. — Greatly, magni, lit. of much, of great, G. 
408, 3. 

7. It interests me, iniirest mea, not met, G. 408, 1, 2). 

8. Model YIII. — I repent of my error, Latin idiom, it repents 
me of my error, 

228. VOCABULAHY. 



Be SLshamed, pudet,puduii or pudl' 
turn est, impers. lam ashamed, 
mepudet. G. 299. 

Bitterly, acerhe, adv. 



Pity, misirei,miseritumesi,iva^T9, 
I pity, me misiret, G. 299. 

Repent, poenitet, poeniiuit, impers. 
I repent, me poenitet. G. 299. 

Treachery, proditio, Qnis, f. 
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229. Exercise. 

1. The Bomans did not forget the ancient valor of the 
Helvetians. 2. The Gauls were very brave. 3. The 
Belgians were of great valor. 4. It is characteristic of 
true valor to encounter all dangers in behalf of the re- 
public. 5. It is the interest of all to obey the laws. 6. 
It is important to the glory of the state to consult for the 
safety of all the citizens. 7. The Germans were not 
ashamed of their valor. 8. The Helvetians bitterly re- 
pented of their conspiracy. 9. Do you not pity them? 
10. We do not accuse you of conspiracy. 11. This sol- 
dier has already been accused of treachery. 



Lesson XLIX. 
ablative. 

[2, 35.] 

230. Lesson from the Geammar. 

I. Ablative of Cause, Manner, Means. 414. 

1. Various Expressions for Cause. 414, 2, 2) and 3). 

2. Means and Agent distinguished. 414, 4 and 5. 

II. Ablative of Price. 416. 

III. Ablative with Comparatives. 417. 

1. Comparatives with Qiuim. 417, 1. 

2. Ablative, when admissible. 417, 2. 

3. Construction with Plus and Minus. 417, 3. 
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231- Models. 



I. An art is praised be- 
cause of its useful- 
ness. 
II. By my right I ask of 
you this favor. 

III. Terentia was deliglited 

with your letter, 

IV. Friendship is to be 

sought for its own 
sake. 
V. Cato was praised by 

all. 
VI. It was done through 
the agency of Fabri- 
cius. 
VII. He purchased the sen- 
atorial rank with 
money. 
VIII. What is more desira- 
ble than wisdom ? 

IX. He lived with you 
more than a year. 



I. Ara utilitdte Umdd" 
tur. 

11. Meo Jure te hoc 
beneficium rogo. 

III. Tereiitia ddectata 

est tuts litteris, 

IV. Amicitia est propter 

se expetCTida. 

V. CcUo aJb omnibus 

lauddtus est, 
VI. Per Fdbridwn fac- 
tum est, 

VII. Ordinem s&natori- 
um pretio mercd- 
tus est, 
VIII. Quid est optabUiits 
sapientidy or quam 
sapieiitia, 
IX. Tecum plus annum 
vixit. 



232. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — Because of its usefulness, uiilitaie, Abl. of Cause. 
Rule XXI. 

2. Model II. — I ask of you, ie rogo. Rule VII. 

3. Model III. — With your letter, tuis liiiMs, or iua epistdla. 
Rule XXI. See also Synonymes, 200. 

4. Model IV. — For its own sake = on account of itself, propter 
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se. These words, it will be observed, stand between est and expetenda. 
Modifiers are not unfrequently thus placed between the two parts in the 
compound forms of verbs. 

6. Model VI. — Through the agency of Fabricius, per Fahri- 
cium, lit. through Fabrictus, G. 414, 5, 1). 

G. Model IX. — With you, tecum, G. 434, 5. 

7. More than a year, plus annum, not plus anno. G. 417, 3. 

233. Synonymes. 

Celebrated,' distinguished, illustrious, noble ; cdeber^ clarus, 
illustriSy nobili$» 

1. Celeher^ hris^ hre ; celebrated, much frequented, — 
applied mostly to places. 

2. Claras^ a, um ; distinguished, conspicuous, cele- 
ijRATED, — especially for brilliant achievements. 

3. lUustris^ e; illustrious, renowned, — a stronger 
term than clarus^ applied especially to those who are distin- 
guished for rank and worth. 

4. JVbbiliSj e ; Well known, famous, noble, — with 
special reference to high birth and ancestry. 

234. Vocabulary. 



Aid, auxiliumy it, n. 

Antioch, Aniiochia, a>e, f. 

Celebrated, ceUher, bris, bre. 

High, great (price), magnus, a, um. 

Illustrious, iXLusiris, e. 

Lead on, adduco, ire, duxi, dudum. 



Noble, nohilis, e. 
Solon, Solon or Solo, Onis, m. 
Themistocles, Hiemistddes, is, m. 
Thousand, mille, indecl. adj.; pi. 
millia, turn, n. subst. G. 178. 



235. Exercise. 

1. The soldiers were led on by the hope of a reward. 
2. The Aeduans were sent with all their forces as aid to 
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Caesar. 3. Why did they not come with cavalry? 4. 
More than five thousand came in one day. 5. Who was 
there at Rome more distinguished than Cicero ? 6. Anti- 
och was formerly a celebrated city. 7. The name of 
Themistocles is more illustrious than that of Solon. 8. 
The Athenians sent three most noble philosophers to Rome. 
9. He has purchased a house at a high price. 10. The 
safety of the country is dear to me. 



Lesson L. 

ABLATIVE — CoHTnruED. 

[3, 8.] 

236. Lesson fbom the Ghammab. 

L Ablative of Difference. 418. 

II. Ablative in Special Constructions. 419. 

237. Models. 

I. Longer by one day. I. Uho die longior. 

II. The wise man makes II. Sapiens ratione op- 

the best use of reason. time utitur. 

III. I am intimate with Tre- III. Trdxmio utor fami- 

bonius. liartter. 

IV. Nature is content with IV. NaW/ra parvo con- 

little. tenta eat. 

V. What need have you of V. Quid tibi opera nos- 

our aid ? tra opus est f 

VI. No one trusts in the VI. 2^emo fortunae sta- 

stability of fortune. bilitate conftdit. 

VII. I trust in virtue. VII. VirttUi con/ido. 
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238. Remabks. 

1. Model II.. — Makes the best use of reasox, Latin idiom, uses 
Reason best. 

2. Model III. — I am iiytihate with, uior familiaT^ter, 

3. Model V. — What need hate tou, Latin idiom, as to what is 
there need to you, — quid tibi opus est. Quid, see G. 380, 2. Of oub 
AID, opira nostra^ Abl. G. 419, 3. 

4. Model VII. — I teust in vietue, virtuti or virtnie confido. 
With the Daliye the idea of trust is prominent, I trust in virtue, i. e. 
trust it, trust to it; while with the Abl., the idea of means is prominent, 
I trust in virtue, i. e. am confident because of or by mciins of virtue. 



239. Synonymes. 

I. To need, to be without, to be free from ; egeo, indigeo^ 
careo^ vaco, 

1. MgeOy ere, ui — / to need, to be destitute of, — to 
be without something which one needs. 

2. IndigeOy ere^ ui — / to need, to feel need, — involv- 
ing a deep setise of need, while egeo refers rather to the need 
itself. 

3. Careo^ ere, wi, ttum; to be without, — with little 
reference to the character of the object ^s desirable or un- 
desirable. 

4. VacOj arCy aviy atum ; to be free fbom, to be with- 
out, — especially to be without that which is undesirable. 

II. Man, hero ; homo^ vir. 

1. HbmOy hommiSy m. and f.; man, — a member of the 
human family, man or woman. 

2. Ftr, virij m. ; hbeo, tbue man, — as a term of respect. 
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240. VOCABULAEY. 



Adrice, counsel, constliuniy ii, n. 
Affection, love, amor, Oris, m. 
Be destitute of, need, egeo, ere, ui ; 

indigeo, ere, ui. 
Be free from, be without, vaco, tire, 

Svi, cttum ; careo, ere, ui. 

Hum ; egeo, ere, ui. 
Be intimate "w^ith, familiariierutor, 

i, usus sum. 
Be needful (there needs, is need 

of), opus est, fuii. 
Best, in the best manner, optlme, 

adv. 
JEnjoymcnt, dcledatio, Onis, f. 



Familiarly, famHianMer, adr. 
Fault, culpa, ae, f. 
Feel the need of, indigeo, ere, ui. 
Fidelity, faiih, fides, ei, f. 
Highest, of tlie highest degree, 

summus, a, um, sup. of supe- 

rus. 
Kindness, benignitas, dtis, f. 
Nothing, nihil, n. indecl. 
Pain, dolor. Oris, m. 
Use, make use of, uior, t, usus 

sum, dep. 
Very, valde, adv. 



241. Exercise. 

1. Laelius was for many years very iotiinate with 
Scipio. 2. He was at that time both without pain and 
without enjoyment. 3. We are now destitute of (need) 
many things. 4. I feel the need of your advice. 5. 
. Now your counsels, your affection, and your fidelity 
arc needful to us. 6. There was no need of so many 
words. 7. Let us make the best use of our time. 8. 
The Roman soldiers were always worthy of the highest 
praise. 9. Nothing is more worthy of a gi^eat and dis- 
tinguished man than kindness. 10. What is there in 
man better than virtue? 11. The safety of the country is 
much dearer to you than Kfe. 
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Lesson LI. 

ABLATIVE — Continued. 

[3, 13.] 

242. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Ablative of Place. 421-424. 

1. Places not Towns. 422. 

2. Karnes of Towns. 423. 

3. Like Names of Towns. 424. 

II. Ablative of Source and Separation. 425 ; 425, 3. 

III. Construction of Names of Places. 

1. The Place in which. 421, 1, and II. 

2. The Place from which. 421, 1, and II. 

3. The Place to which. 379 ; 379, 4. 



243. Models. 



I. In what city do we 

live ? 
II. He died at Babylon. 

III. I withdrew from the 

forum. 

IV. Aeschines withdrew 

from Atheiis. 
V. He fled from home. 
VI. You have freed your 
country from perils. 
VII. He came into the 
province. 
VIII. I came to Capua. 



I. Ill qua Krhe vivi- 

mus? 
II. JSctbylojie mortuics 
est, 

III. De foro discessi, 

IV. Aeschines cessit 

Athenis, 
V. Domo pro/^ffU. 

VI. JPericulis patriani 

Uheravistis. 

VII. In provinciam ad* 

venit 
VIII. Capieam vent. 
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244* Remarks. 

1. Why is the preposition used in models I. III. VII., and omitted in 
all the others ? G. 421 ; 424 5 425, 3 ; 379 ; 379, 4. 

2. Model IY. — Emphasis places Aihenis at the end of the sentence. 

245. Synonymes. 

Country I'patriOj ager^ nts. 

1. Patrick ae, £; native countey, — the country of one's 
birth. 

2. Ager^ dgrh m. ; countey, -^ as consisting of fields, the 
open countey ; — in this sense generally plural. 

3. jRicSy rurtSj n.; the countey, — as distinguished from 
"the city. 

246. VOCABULAEY. 



Capable, capaxj Sets. 

Country, rus, ruris, n. ; patria, 

ae, f. ; agery agri, m. 
Pear, metus, us, m. 
Few, paucif ae, a, pi. 
Forced marches, magna UirUra, n. 

pi. ; lit. great marches. 
Go, eoy ire, ivi, Hum, 
Hasten^ coniendo, ire, tendi, ten' 

turn. 
Land, terra, ae, f. 



Mind,- the mental faculty, Ttiens, 
mentis, f. 

Obtain, potior, iri, itus sum, dep. 
G. 419, 1. 

Kcmain, m^inep, €re^-m4insi, man- 
sum. 

Sea, m>a/re, is, n. ; on sea and land, 
terra mnrfque. 

Servitude, servitus, Utis, f. 

Sovereignty, imperium, ii, n. 



247. Exercise. 

1. We lived in Geneva more than three months. 2. 
From Geneva we hastened with forced marches into Italy. 
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3. Now let us go from the city into the country. 4. He 
went from home a few days ago, and will remain in the 
country two months. 5. We made a journey of three 
days through the country. 6. The brave soldiers have 
encountered many dangers in behalf of their country. 7. 
War mudt be waged against the Carthaginians on sea and 
land. 8. It was the intention of the Helvetians to obtain 
the sovereignty of all Gaul. 9. Will you not free this 
city from the fear of servitude? 10. To man God has 
given a mind capable of all virtues. 



Lesson LH. 

ABLATIVE — Continued. 
[8, 20.] 

248. Lesson fbom thb Gsammab. 

I. Ablative of Time. 426. 

1. Time within which. 426, 2. 

2. Time since an event, or between two events. 427, 

427, 1-4. 

n. Ablative of Characteristic. 428. 

1. Genitive and Ablative distinguished. 428, 4 ; 
396, IV. 

III. Ablative of Specification. 429. 

249* Models. 

I, Plato died in Lis eighty- I. Plato uno et octogest- 

first year. mo anno mortuus 

est. 
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II. I have leisuro at this 
time for philosophy. 

III. He smiled once in his 

life. 

IV. Homer lived many years 

before Homulus, 

V. He was slain some 

months after. 
VI. You are of a cheerful 
spirit. 



II. IToc tempore phUoso- 
phiae vaco. 

III. Semel iii vita risiL 

IV. ITomerus annis mul- 

tis fuit ante Romu- 
lum, 
V. AUquot post menses 

occisvs eat, 
VI. Tu hilari antmo es. 



250. Remabes. 

1. Model I. — His — omitted in rendering. 

2. Model III. — In his life, in vita. Why is the preposition in. 
used ? G. 426, 2. 

3. Model IV. — IIoiieb lived many years befobe Komulus, 
Latin idiom, Homer was before Romulus by m^any years, Annis^ Abl. 
of Difference. Rule XXIV. Ante RomUlum at the end of the sentence 
because emphatic. 

4. Model V. — Some months after, Latin idiom, after some months. 
For the order of the words, see G. 427, 2. 

5. Model VI. — Of a cheerful spirit, or with a cheerful 
spirit, hildri animo, Abl. of Characteristic. Rule XXIX. 



251. Vocabulary. 



Afterwards, post, adv. 

Equal, par, paris. 

Fifth day of the month, nonae, 

arum, f. pi. For exception see 

G. 708, I. 2. 



Fiftieth, quinquagesXmus, a, um. 
First day of the month, cdlendae, 

Srum, f. pi. 
Fourth, quartusy a, um. 
Greatly, magnoptre, adv. 
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Ides, idusy iduum, f. pi. G. 708, 

1.3. 
June, of June, JunitiSf a, um, G. 

708, III. 2. 
March, of March, Martins, a, um» 
May, of May, Maius, a, um. 
Punic, Purlieus, a, um. 
Put to death, ocado, Hre, cidi, d' 

sum, 
Pythagoras, Pyihag6ras, ae, m. 



Befinement, hvmianitas, atis, f. 

Beturn, come back, reverto or rc- 
verior, ere or i, reverti, re- 
versum. See G. 273, III., 
veiio. 

Sixth, sextus, a, um. 

Sixtieth, sexagesimus, a, urn* 

Such, so great, ianius, a, um* 

Third, tertius, a, um. 



252. ExEKcisE. 



1. Pythagoras was in Italy at the same time in which 
Lucius Junius Brutus liberated his country. 2. Publius 
Scipio took Carthage in the third Punic war. 3. The 
ambassadors returned to Rome on the first day of May. 
4. I received your letter on the fifth day of June. 5. 
Caesar was put to death in his fifty-sixth year, on the ides 
of March. 6. Two years aftei^wards Cicero was put to 
death, in his sixty-fourth year. 7. The Belgians were 
equal to the Germans in valor. 8. They were surpassed 
by the Romans both in valor and in refinement. 9. The 
Romans surpassed the Greeks in the arts of war. 10. 
The Greeks surpassed the Romans in the arts of peace, 
11. Herodotus is a man of such eloquence that he greatly 
delights us. 
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Lesson UH. 

ABLATIVE — CoifTiNUED. 

[8, 29.] 

253. Lesson fbom the Gbahmab. 

I. Ablative Absolute. 431. 

II. Cases with Prepositions. 432. 

1. Accusative. 433. 

2. Ablative. 434. 

8. Accusative or Ablative. 435. 



254* Models. 



I. When many opinions 
had already been ex- 
pressed, I was asked 
my opinion. 
II. Many orators flour- 
ished in the time of 
Cato. 

III. Socrates brought phi- 

losophy down to . 
common life. 

IV. He wrote the book 

with great care. 
V. He has retired from 

office. 
VI. What are you to do 

with this man ? 
VII. He fled into Asia. 
VIII. In this island is a 
fountain of sweet 
water. 



I. MuUis sententiis 
jam dictiSy rogd-- 
ties sum sententi" 
am. 
II. Vivo Catdne multi 
oratores fiorul- 
runt. 

III. Socrates philosqphi- 

am ad vitam com- 
munem adduodt, 

IV. Magna cu7n cura li- 

brum scripsit 
V. Magistrdtu oMit. 

VI. Quid hoc homine 

facias ? 
VII. In Asiam profugit. 
VIII. In hac insula est 
fons aquae didcis. 
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255. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — .■ When haiht opinioiys had been expressed, Latin 
idiom, many opinions having been spoken. Senientiam. Rule VII. 

2. Model II. — In the time op Cato, vivo CatOne, lit. Cato alive. 
Rule XXXI. Observe the position of these words at the beginning of 
the sentence. G. 594, 1. 

8. Model VI. — With this man, hoc homine. G. 434, 2. Facias, 
G. 486, II. 

256. Synonymes. 

Battle, engagement, conflict; pugna^ prodium. 

1. Pugna^ ae, f. ; battle, engagement, fight, strife, — 
the generic term for a conflict of any kind, whether between 
individuals or armies, whether with the fist, with words, or 
with arms. 

2. Prodiuniy iiy n. ; battle, engagement, — a conflict in 
a military sense. 

257. Vocabulary. 



Aquitanians, AquiiSnii drum, m. 

Arriye, pervlnio, ire, veni, ventum. 

Become, JiOf fiiri, foetus sum. G. 
294. 

Betake one's self, se recipire ; re- 
eipio, ire, dpi, ceptum. 

Cassius, Cassius, ii, m. 

Eager, aldcer, eris, ere. 

Fight, to fight, pugno, are, Svi, 
atum. To fight (lit. make) a 
battle, proelium (^pugnam) 
facio, ire, feci, factum. 



How great, quantus, a, um. 
Living, alire, vivus, a, um. 
Reduce to a state of peace, paco, 

Hre, Hvi, Stum. 
Result, es^tus, us, m. 
Rout, peUo, ire, pepUli, pulsum. 
Strife, pugna, ae, f. 
Successful, secundus, a, um. 
Vicinity, in the vicinity of, ad, 

prep, with ace. 
Within, intra, prep, with ace. 
Yoke, jugum, i, n. 
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258. EZBRCISE. 

1. In the consulship of Lucius Cassius the Helvetians 
routed the Koman armj and sent it under the yoke. 2. 
Within five days we shall arrive in the vicinity of Geneva. 
3. Having routed the army of the enemy, the Aquitanians 
betook themselves to the town. 4. Our soldiers, having 
fortified their camp, became more eager to fight. 5. Caesar, 
having reduced all Gaul to a state of peace, led his army 
into winter quarters. 6. How great is the strife of 
orators ! 7. Caesar fought many successful battles. 8. 
The result of this battle is uncertain. 9. These wars 
were waged against the Gauls in the time of Cicero. 



Lesson LIV. 
adjectives. 

[1, ^.] ' 

259. Lesson fbom the Geammae. 

I. Agreement of Adjectives. 438; 438,1-8. 

1. With Clause. 438, 3. 

2. Construction according to Sense. 438, 6. 

3. With two or more Nouns. 439. 

11. Use of Adjectives. 440. 

1. With the Force of Nouns. 441. 

* The enclosed numerals standing at the beginning of the following 
lessons refer to Cicero's Orations against Catiline. Thus [1, 4:] shows 
that this lesson is to be learned after the pupil has read the first four 
Chapters of the first Oration against Catiline. 
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2. Equivalent to Clauses. 442. 

3. Instead of Adverbs. 443. 

4* Comparison of Adjectives. 444. 



260. Models. 



I. An upright life is a 

happy life. 
n. It is true that there is 
friendship among the 
good. 

III. Castor and Pollux were 

seen, 

IV. Honors and victories 

are accidental. 
V. I loved Hortensius 

when he was alive. 
VI. Roscius was frequently 

at Rome. 
VII. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful than virtue. 
VIII. Aristides was without 
exception the most 
just of all. 



I. jBbnesta vita beata 

vita tst. 
II. Verurti est amiciti- 
am inter honos 
esse, 

III. Castor et Pollux 

visi su7it. 

IV. Honores et victorias 

fortuita stmt, 
V. Hortensium vivum 



amdvi. 



VI. Moscius eratMomae 

frequens, 
VII. Nihil est virtutefor- 
mosius, 
VIII. ArisUdes units om- 
nium Justissmius 
fuit. 



261. Remarks. 



1. Model II. — Verum agrees with the infinitive clause, amidtiam, 
— esse. G. 438, 3 ; 42, III. Among, between the good, inter honos, 
Bonos used substantively, the good. G. 441. 

2. Model IV. — Are accidental, i. e. accidental things, fortuita 
sunt, G. 439, 2, 3). 

3. Model V. — I loved Hortensius when he was alive, or when 
alive, Latin idiom, I loved Hortensius alive. 
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4. Model VI. — Koscius was FSEQUEirrLT at Rome, Latin idiom, 
Soscius was frequent at Rome. 6. 443. 

6. Model VIII. — Without exception the most just of all, 
unus omnium justissHmuSf lit. alone of all the most just, the most just 
one ofaU. G. 444, 8. 



262. Vocabulary. 



Assemble, convUnxo^ Ire, vent, ven- 

tum. 
Capture, eapio, Hre, eepi, captum. 
Certain, certus, -a, um. 
Frequently, frequens, entis, adj. 

G. 443. 
Full, in full numbers, frequens, 

entis. 



Jupiter, Jupiter, Jbvis, m. 
Openly, palam, adv. 
Stator, Siator, oris, nu 
Treason, proditio, Onis, f. 
Wicked, sct^rOtus, a, um. 
Without exception, alone, unus, a^ 
um, G. 176, 1. 



263* Exercise. 



!• We will now read the orations of Cicero the cele^ 
brated orator. 2. Cicero was consul in the same year in 
which Catiline formed his wicked conspiracy. 3. There 
were many orators in Bome at that time, but Cicero was 
without exception the most eloquent of all. 4. Catiline 
had frequently heard him in the senate. 5. The senate 
assembled in full numbers in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
6. Cicero was the first who openly accused Catiline of 
treason. 7. It is certain that a conspiracy was formed. 
8. Many thousands of the enemy were captured in the first 
Punic war. 9. Scipio and Laelius were often praised by 
Cicero. 
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Lesson LV. 
pronouns, 

[1, 7.] 

^ 264. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Agreement of Pronouns. 445. 

1. Agreement of Pronoun used as Adjective. 445, 1. 

2. Agreement with Personal Pronoun. 445, 2. 

3. With two Antecedents. 445, 3, 

4. With Predicate Noun or Appositive. 445, 4. 
6. Construction according to Sense. 445, 5. 

6. Antecedent omitted. 445, 6. 

7. Clause as Antecedent 445,7. 

II. Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 446, 447. 

1. Nominative of Personal Pronouns omitted, 446. 

2. Possessive Pronouns omitted. 447. 

3. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. 448, 449. 

265. Models. 



I. Every virtue attracts 

us to itself. 
11. From your letter I 
have received «;i- 
credihle pleasure. 
III. They will live a more 
secure life under my 
protection. 
rV". You are the one who 

commended me. 
V. The produce and fruits 
which the earth 
yields. 



I. Omnis virttis nos ad 

se alHicit, 
II. Ex litteris tuis c^t 
incredibtlem vo^ 
luptatem, 

III. Tutiorem viiam meo 

praesidio vivent. 

IV. Tu es is qui me or* 

nasti, 
V. Fruges atque fruc-- 
tus quos terra 
gigniU 
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VI. They reject glory, 
which is the fruit of 
virtue. 
VII. There are some who 
thiuk. 
VIII. Our countiy delights 
us, as it ought. 
IX. I console myself. 



VI. Oloriam qui est 
Jructus virtutis re- 
pudiant. 

VII. Sunt qui censemit. 

VIII. Nos^ id quod debety 
patria delectat. 
IX. Me consdlor. 



266. Remabks. 

1. Model in. — Under my protection, meo praesidioj lit. by 
means of, or becatise ofj my protection. Rule XXI. Vitam, Gt. 371, 
1, 3). 

2. Model IV. — The one wao, is gi% not unus qui, 

3. Model V. — Which, quos, masculine. G. 445, 3. 

4. Model VI. — Qui agrees with fructus, r&iher than with gloriam 
G. 445, 4. 

5. Model VII. — TheUe are some, sunt, G. 445, 6. Censeant, 
for the Subjunctive, see G. 601, 1. 

G. Model VIII. — As it ought, Latin idiom, that which it owes, 
ought, — id quod debet. G. 445, 7. Emphasis places nos at the beginning 
of the sentence. 

267. Vocabulary. 



As, rclat., ^ui, qiuie, quod. As it 
ought, id quod debet, G. 
445, 7. 

Ascertain, cognosco, ire, novi, ni- 
turn. 

Condemn, condemno, are, avi, 
cUum, 

Defend, defendo, ire, fendi, fen- 
sum. 



Depart from, exeo, ire, ii, itum. 
Devote one's self to, studeo, ire, 

ui, dat. G. 385. 
Divine, divinus, a, um* 
Gift, donum,- i, n. 
Oppose, dbsisto, ire, sfiii, stttum, 

G. 386. 
Homissness, nequitia, ae, f. 
Sometimes, inlerdum, adv. 
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Vigilant, tngilanSf aniis. I Your, thy, companions, friends. 

You, thou, iUf iui. &c., iui, orum. G. 441, 1. 



268. EXEBCISB. 

1, I have said that Cicero accused Catiline of treason. 
2. Did you not condemn yourself for remissness? 3. I 
have often condemned myself for remissness. 4. Cicero 
said that he condemned the consuls for remissness. 5. 
You, Catiline, and 9.II your companions, ought to depart 
from the city. G. You and I, who oppose this conspiracy, 
ought to be vigilant, 7. There are some who fear Cati- 
line. 8. We will defend y as we ought, the safety of the 
Roman people. 9. Let us s6nd the cavalry to ascertain 
where the enemy are. 10. Cicero devoted himself to elo- 
quence, which is sometimes called a divine gift* 



Lesson LVI. 

pronouns — Continued. 
[1, 10.] 

269* Lesson fbom the Grammar. 

I, Demonstrative Pronouns. 450-452. 

IL Relative Pronouns. 453. 

1. Relative Clause = Ablative with Pro, 453, 4. 

2. Relative with Adjective. 453, 5. 

III. Interrogative Pronouns. 454. 

IV. Indefinite Pronouns. 455-459. 
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270. Models. 



I. One thing I will ex- 
plain, and that too a 
most important one. 
II. Nothing is useM 
which is not also 
honorable. 

III. We are such as wc 

ought to be. 

IV. I hope you are well, 

such is your pru- 
dence. 

V. The most beautiful ves- 
sels which he had 
seen. 

VI. What kind of a man 

was he ? 
VII. One party contends, 
the other fears. 
VIII. One thing seems best 
to some, another to 
others. 

IX. The best men ever ren- 
der the greatest ser- 
vice to posterity. 



I. Unam rem expHco' 
ho^ eamque maaX- 
fno/m, 
II. Ifihil eat uttle^ qUod 
no7% idem hones- 
turn. 

III. li sumusj qui esse 

debemus. 

IV. fSperOy quae tua pru- 

dentia esty te va- 
lere. 
V. VasOy quae pulcher-- 
rtma viderat, 

VI. Qui vir fait? 

VII. Alttri dimicanty al- 
teri timent, 
VIII. Aliud aliis videtur 
optimum. 

IX. Opttfuus quisque 
m>axime posteri- 
tdti servit. 



271. Remauks. 

1. Model I. — And that too a host important one, Latin idiom, 
and that the greatest, — eamqtie maxlmam. G. 451, 2. 

2. Model II. — Which also, qtiod idem, lit. which the sarM, 

3. Model IV. — Such is youk prudence, Latin idiom, which is 
your prudence, — ie valire being the antecedent of quae. What other 
forms may be used? G. 463, 4. 



PRONOUNS. 
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4. Model V. — The most beautiful vessels which, Latin idiom, 
the vessels, which the most beautiful, G. 453, 5. 

5. Model VIII. — One thing seems best to some, another to 

» 

OTHEBS, Latin idiom, another thing seerns best to others. 

6. Model IX. — The best men ever, Latin idiom, every best man. 
Hender the greatest service, maxime servit, lit. serves most or 
especially. 



272. Synonymes. 

Dinner, feast, entertainment ; coena^ epulae^ convivium. 

1. Coena^ ae^ f. ; dinnek, — as the principal family meal. 

2. JE^pulde^ arum^ f. pi.; feast, entertainment, — with 
special reference to its sumptuous character. 

3. Conviviuniy iiy n. ; lit. a living together (cwi, vivo) ; 
FEAST, ENTERTAiNMTCNT, — with spccial reference to its social 
character. 

273. Vocabulary. 



Audacity, audacia, ae, f. 
Best, optimus, a, um. 
Choice, conquisitus, a, um. 
Conversation, sermo, onis, m. 
Daily, of increase or decrease, in 

dies ; in dies singxdos. See 

Syn. 399. 
Deliver (an oration), fcaieo, ffre, ui, 

Hum ; lit. to have. 
Each, one each, singvli, ae, a, 

distrib. num. 
Eighth of November, ante diem 
6 



sextum idus Novembres. G. 

708. 
Entertainment, convivium, ii, n. 
Eeast, viands, epulae, Srum, f, pi. 
Increase, intrans., cresco, Hre, crevi, 

cretum. 
Load, pile u^yexstruo, Hre, struxi, 

siructum. 
Madness, furor, Oris, m. 
On account of, propter, prep, with 

ace. 
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Pleasure, enjoyment, deleetatioy 

6nis, f. 
Presence, in the presence of, apud^ 

prep, with ace. 
Put to deatli, inierficio, ire, f€ci, 

fedum. 
Squander, profundoy ire, fudi, 

fasvm. 



Such, sometimes rendered by qui^ 
quae, quod, relat. pron. G. 
453, 4. 

Sumptuous, sumptudsus, a, um. 

Table, mensa, ae, f. 

Unbridled, ejfreniiius, a, um. 



274. Exercise. 

1. The oration which we are now reading was delivered 
in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 2. It was delivered by 
Cicero on the 8th of November, t?i the presence of the 
senate, 3. The unbridled audacity of Catiline was at 
that time increasing daily. 4. Catiline, such was his un- 
bridled madness, endeavored to put Cicero to death. 5. 
I will give you the best books which I have. 6. The 
judge has invited us to dinner. 7. There are some who 
squander their money upon sumptuous feasts. 8. The 
tables are loaded with the choicest viands. 9. Many are 
delighted with entertainments on account of their enjoy- 
ment of conversation. 



Lesson LVn. 

VERBS — AGREEMENT, VOICE, TENSE. INDICATIVE 

MOOD. 

[1, 13.] 

275. Lesson from the Gbahmab. 

I. Agreement of Verbs. 460-463. 
IT. Use of Voices. 464,465. 



VERBS AGREEMENT, VOICE, TENSE. 



Ill 



III. Tenses of the Indicative. 466-473. 

IV. Use of the Indicative. 474. 



276, Models. 



I. You assume the name 

of virtue. 
II. All things were made by 
God. 

III. I will explain as I shall 

be able those things 
which you desire. 

IV. Mithridates- has already 

reigned upwards of 
twenty-two years. 
V. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the uses. 



I. Nbmen virtutis usur- 

pas. 
II. A Deo omnia facta 
sunt. 

III. Ea qtiae viSy ut po- 

tero^ eaplicdbo. 

IV. Mithridates annum 

jam tertium et vice- 
simum regnat. 
V. Longum est persequi 
utilitates. 



277. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — All things, omnia. Res is not necessary, as there 
is no ambiguity. Emphasis determines the position of a Deo. 

2. Model IV. — Has reigned upwards of twenty-two years, 
annum tertium et vicesimum regnat, lit. is reigning the twenty-third 
year, or plus viginti duo annos regnavit, 

3. Model V. — It would be tedious, Latin idiom, it is long, a 
long task, longum est. 



278. Vocabulary. 



Against, in, prep, with ace. 
Better,, melior, ius, compar. of 

bonus. 
Can, could, possum, posse, potui. 
Decree, consultum, i, n. 



Entertain the same sentiments, 
eddem sentio, ire, sensi, sen- 
sum. 

Founding of the city, urbs condita. 
G. 680. 
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In accordance with, e, ex, prep. 

with abl., lit. from. 
Inactivity, inertia, ae, f. 
Keep, servo, are, SLvi, SLtum, 
Ninetieth, nonagesXmua, a, um. 
Now = ahready, jam, adv. 
Promise, promissum, i, n. 



Bightly, recte, adv. 

Six hundredth, sexcenteslmus, a, 

um. 
Tedious, long, longus, a, um. 
Thing, rea, rei, f. 
Think, feel, perceive, seniio, ire, 

sensi, sensum. 



279. Exercise. 

1. It would be better not to keep those promises. 2. 
It would be tedious to speak of these things. 3. The city 
should have been liberated from fear. 4. Can we rightly 
accuse Cicero of inactivity and remissness? 5. Could he 
not, in accordance with the decree of the senate, have 
ordered Catiline to be put to death? 6. Did he not wish 
to do this? 7. So many entertained the same sentiments 
as Catiline, that he did not judge this the best thing to do. 
8. We have no7v read the first oration of Cicero against 
Catiline. 9. In what year was it delivered ? 10. It was 
delivered in the six hundred and ninety-first year from 
the founding of the city. 



Lesson LVIIL 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

[2, 4.] 

280. Lesson fkom the Gbammatl 

I. Tenses of the Subjunctive. 476-479. 

1. Sequence of Tenses. 480 ; 481. 

2. Exceptions in Sequence. 482. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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IL The Potential Subjunctive. 485 ; 486, 1-7. 

III. The Subjunctive of Desire. 487 ; 488, 1-5. 

IV. The Subjunctive of Pui'pose or Result. 489. 



281. Models. 



I. They strive to conquer. 
II. May I be able to ac- 
complish my endeav- 
ors. 
III. Would that I had been 
able to accomplish 
my endeavors. 
rV. Let us avoid pride, 
haughtiness, and ar- 
rogance. 
V. Who would seek glory 
as he would shun in- 
famy ? 
VI. I collect all things, that 
I may write some- 
thing new to you, 
VII. The house was so fur- 
nished that it was an 
ornament to the city. 



I. Nituntur ut vincant. 
II. Uitnam conata effi- 
cere possim. 

III. Uimam conata effi- 
cere potuissem. 

rV. /Superbiam^ fastidi- 
um^ arrogantiam- 
quefagiamus, 

V; Quis gloriam tarn ex- 
petat quam inf ami- 
am fugiat? 

VI. Omnia colMgo^ ut 
novi scribam alt- 
quid ad te, 
VII. Dom/us sic orndta 
fuit ut urbi esset 
omameinJto. 



282. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — They stkive to conquer, Latin idiom, they strive 
that they may conquer. 

2. Model II. — May I be able, possim^ or ivtlnam possim, 

3. Model III. — Would that I had been able, uttnam potuissem, 

4. Model V. — Would seek, would shun, expUat, fugiat, Po- 
tential Subjunctives. 
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5. Model VI. — Something new, novi aZiquid, lit something of 
new, G. 441, 2 ; 396, III. 2, 8). Novi, being emphatic, is at the begin- 
ning of the clause. 

6. Model VII. — Was an ornament, esset ornamento. For the 
mood and tense of esset, see G. 489; 494; 481, II. 1. For the case of 
ornamento, see G. 890. 

283. Synonymes. 

Rest, repose, tranquillity ; quies^ requies^ tranquiUitas, 

1. QuieSy quietiSy f. ; rest, repose, — in itself considered. 

2. MequieSy etiSj f.; rest, repose, — as a means of refresh- 
ing and invigorating the exhausted powers, whether of body 
or of mind. 

3. TranquiUitaSy atis^ f.; tranquillity, calmness, re- 
pose, — involving freedom from care and anxiety. 

284. Vocabulary. 



Affair, business, negotium, it, n. 
Civil, domestic, domesticus, a, um. 
Dare, audeo, ire, ausus sum. G. 

271, 8. 
Even, etiam, adv. 
Highest welfare of the state, summa 

res puhlica. 
Like, simllis, e, G. 391, 2, 4), (2). 
Long for, expito, ire, petlvt, petl- 

turn. 
Neglect, negUgo, ire, lexi, ledum. 
O thai! viinam, interj. 



Public, puhlicus, a, um. 
Repose, tj-anquiUitas, atis, f. 
Kest, quies, Ctis, f. ; requies, etts, f. 
Seek, quaere, ire, quaesivi, quaesi- 

tum. 
Strive, nitor, niti, nisus and nixus 

sum, dep. 
Vigilantly, sharply, acHter, adv. 
Watch, vigtlo, cCre, avi. Stum. 
Weary, defattgo, are, Hvi, atutn. 
Withdraw, se removere ; remUveo, 

ire, mOvi, mOtum. 



285. Exercise. 

1. There were in Rome so many like Catiline that they 
even dared to defend him. 2. O that we may be able to 
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conquer thelesideT of this civil way*/ 3. Would that I had 
received your letter. 4. Cicero the consuL strove to de- 
fend the name and safety of the Eoman people. 5. Let 
us strive to defend the republic. 6. Cicero, when consul, 
watched so vigilantly for the safety of the republic, that he 
has often been called the father of his country. 7, Many 
long for repose. 8. Many, longing for repose, withdraw 
from public affairs. 9. Rest does not always delight us. 
10. Your wearied mind now seeks rest. • 11. Who would 
neglect the highest welfare of the state ? 



Lesson LIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOSE OR RESULT — Continued. 

[2, 8.] 

286. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Subjunctive of Purpose with Ut and JVe. 490. 

1. Pure Purpose. 491. 

2. Mixed Purpose. 492 ; 492, 1-4. 

3. Peculiarities. 493 > 493, 1-4. 

II. Subjunctive of Result with Wt and Ut Non, 490. 

1. Pure Result. 494. 

2. Mixed Result. 495 ; 495, 1-3. 

3. Peculiarities. 496 ; 496, 1-3. 

III. Subjunctive with Quo^ Quin^ Quonitnus, 497-499; 
498, 1-3. 

287. Models. 

I. It is necessary to eat I. Esse ojyortet ut vivas. 

that you may live. 
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II. I ask you to aid him. 

III. I fear that you will not 

endure the labors. 

IV. It is necessary that vir- 

tue should attract you. 

V. Tliere is no one present 
who does not see. 

YI. I cannot but send a let- 
ter. 

VII. Death does not deter a 
wise man from de- 
liberating for the re- 
public. 



II. Te rogo ut eumjuves. 

III. Timeo ut labores sus- 

tineas, 

IV. Te oportet virtus tra- 

hat. 
V. Adest netnOj quin 

videat. 
VI. Facere non possum^ 
quin litteras mit- 
tam. 
VII. Nbn deterret sapie^v- 
tem morSy quomt- 
nus rei publican 
consulat. 



288. Remakks. 

1. Model I. — To eat, esse, from edo, G. 291, subject oi oportet. 

2. Model III. — That tou will not endube, ut sustineas. G. 
492, 4. 

3. Model TV. — Trahat : for the mood and for the omission of uiy 
BeeG. 495; 49G, 1. 

4. Model V. — "Who does not see, quin videat, but that he sees. 
G. 498, 2. 

6. Model VI. — I cannot but send, Latin idiom, / am not able to 
do hut thai I may send, 

6. Model VII. — Fbom deliberating, Latin idiom, 6y which the 
less he may deliberate. Emphasis places mx)rs at the end of its clause. 



289. Vocabulary. 



Arms, arma, drum, n. pi. G. 131, 
1,4). 



Attend to, to serve, servio, ire, %vi, 
Hum, G. 386. 
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Behooves, it behooves, oportet, 

oportuiU G. 299. 
Deter, deterreoy €re, ui, Hum. 
Diligently, dUigenier, adv. 
Fear, to fear, iimeoy tfre, «i, Hum. 
For = to secure, ad, prep, with 

ace. 
Forefathers, majdrcs, um, m. pi. 
Free, Uher, ira, irum. 
From, after verbs of hindering, 

quominus, conj. 
Greater, mxijor, us, comparative of 

' magnus. G. 165. 
Health, valetildo, Inis, f. 
Homer, Homerus, i, m. 



Implore, oro, Sire, avi, Stum. 
Not only — but also, non modo — 

sed etiam. 
Poet, po€ta, ae, m. 
Profit, to profit, conduce, Hre, duxi, 

ductum ; in this sense only in 

Third Pers. G. 385. 
Punishment, penalty, poena, ae, f. 
Kule, impiro, S,re, avi, iZtum. 
Studiously, studiose, adv. 
Take, take up, capio, ire, cept, 

captum. 
Take care, to take care, eaveo, ire, 

cavi, cautum. 
Than, quam, co^j- 



290* EXEKCISE. 



1. Our forefathers took up arms that they might be 
free. • 2. The Romans took up arms not only that they 
might be free, but also that they might rule. 3. Cicero 
e^diorts us to read studiously his orations. 4. Care must 
be taken that the punishment may not be greater than the 
fault. 5. I implore you to attend to your health most 
diligently. 6. We cannot doubt that virtue especially 
profits the state. 7. We cannot doubt that there were 
poets before Homer. 8. I fear that these dangers may 
increase. 9. It behooves us all to watch for the safety of 
the republic. 10. Nothing deterred Cicero from defend- 
ing the republic. 
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Lesson LX. 

relative clauses of purpose or result. 

[2, 13.] 

291. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Relative Clauses of Purpose. 500 ; 500, 1. 
II. Relative Clauses of Result. 500 ; 500, 2. 

III. Special Constructions in Relative Clauses. 501. 

1. After Indefinite Antecedents. 501, 1. 

2. After Unua^ Solua^ and the like. 501, II. 

3. After Dignus^ Indignus^ Idoiieus^ Aptus. 501, III. 

292. Models. 



I. I sent one to state this. 
II. I am not such a one as 
to use these things. 

III. I see nothing else which 

we can do. 

IV. There are some who 

are feared. 
V. Tnce wisdom is the only 
thing which disj)els 
sadness. 
VI. The fables are worthy to 
be read. 



I. Jifisi qui hoc diceret, 
II. Nbn is sum qui his 
utar, 

III. Nihil cdiud . video^ 

quod agere poasi- 
mus, 

IV. Sunt qui timeaintur, 

V. Vera sapientia est una^ 
quae moestitiam 
pellat, 
VI. J^abulae dignae stmt 
quae legantur. 



293. Remarks. 



1. Model I. — One to state this, Latin idiom, who should state 
this* 
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2. Model II. — As to use, qui utavy lit. who may use. 

3. Model III. — Which we can do, quod agij-e possimus, lit. which 
we may he able to do. 

4. Model V. — The only thing, una, agreeing with sapieniia. 

6. Model VI. — Worthy to be bead, dignae quae Uganiui-, lit. 
worthy which may he read. 

294. Synonymes. 

Joy, gladness, joyousness ; gaudium^ laetitia^ hilaritas. 

1. Gaudium^ i% n. ; joy, the emotion op joy, — in itself 
considered. 

2. JLaetitia^ ae, f.; gladness, joy, — as shown in the 
countenance or in action. 

3. HUarttas^ dtis, f. ; joyousness, cheerful, happy dis- 
position, — not a momentary feeling, but a characteristic of 
the temperament. 

295. Vocabulary. 



Be elated, effiror, effe^'ri, elatus 

sum ; pass, of effiro. 
Cheerfulness, hilaritas, atis, f. 
Deny, nego, are, Svi, Htum. 
Excessive, nimiv^, a, um. 
Faesulae, FaesHlae, arum, f. pi. 
Fill, compleo, ere, €vt, etum. 
Forever, inperpetuum. 



Greatest, m,ax\mu^, a, um. G. 1C5. 
Lose, amitto, ire, misi, missum. 
On the part of, often rendered by 

the Genitive. 
Perpetual, perpetuus, a, um. 
Rejoicing, laetitia, ae, t. 
Sad, tristis, e. 
Whole, cuncivs, a, um. 



296. Exercise. 

1. Many states sent ambassadors to Rome to establish 
peace and friendship with the Roman people. 2. There 
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were some, both in Home and at Faesulae^ who denied 
that Catiline was forming a conspiracy against the republic. 
3. Let us not lose our cheerfulness. 4. I fear you will 
lose your cheerfulness forever. 5. There were some in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator who were filled with the 
greatest joy. 6. In so great rejoicing on the part of the 
whole state, you alone are sad. 7. We cannot doubt that 
the king was elated with excessive joy. 8. The orations 
of Cicero are worthy to be read by all. 



Lesson LXL 
subjunctive of condition. 

[3, 4.] 

297. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Rale for the Subjunctive of Condition. 503. 

1. Condition Supplied. 503, 2. 

2. Force of Tenses. 504. 

3. Dum^ vnodo^ dummodo. 505. 

4. Ac 8%^ ut si, qicasiy etc. 506. 

IL Conditions with Sij ITisi^ iW, /Si7i. 507-510. 

1. Mixed Forms. 511. 

2. Subjunctive and Indicative. 512. 

298. Models. 

I, Mental powers rcmai^i, 1. Manentingeniaymo- 

if only i7idustrg re- do permaneat in- 

mains. diistria. 

II. If I should deny it, I II. Si negem, mentiar. 
should speak falsely. 
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III. You cannot retain your 

manhood^ if you ar- 
range all things with 
reference to pleasure. 

IV. No one without hope 

would expose himself 
to death. 
V. As if they should ap- 
propriate others' pos- 
sessions to their own 
use. 
VI. If it was not lawful, it 
was not necessary. 

VII. You would do wrong, 

if you should not 
give warning. 

VIII. Eloquence would not 

be praised, if it ac- 
complished nothing. 
IX. If we shun folly, let us 
pursue wisdom. 

X. They would have aban- 
doned their fields, 
had he not sent a 
letter. 



III. Nbn potestisj volup- 
tdte omnia diri- 



ffentes^ 



retinere 



virtutem. 

IV. Nemo sine ape se 
offeiTet ad mor- 
tem,, 

V. Ut si in suam rem 
aliena convertant. 



VI. /Si non licebat^ non 

necesse erat. 
VII. Improbe feceris, ni- 
si monueris, 

VIII. Eloquentia non lau- 
daretur^ si nihil 
efficeret, 
IX. Si stultitiam fugi- 
mus^ sapientiam 
sequdmur, 
X. Belicturi agros e- 
rant^ nisi litteras 
misisset. 



299* Remarks. 

1. MoPEL III. — If you arrange all things with reference to 
PLEASURE, 'volupmte omnia dirigenies, lit. arranging all things by 
pleasure, G. 503, 2. 

2. Model IV. — Observe the position of ad mortem, 

3. Model V. — To their own use, in suam rem, lit. into their own 
affair. 
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4. Model IX. — Let us pursue, seqiUlmur. G. 487. 

5. Model X. — They would have abandoned, relietUri erant, lit. 
were about to abandon. G. 512, 2, 2). 



300. VOCABULAEY. 



Be willing, to wish, volo, vellej 

volui. 
Conscript Fathers, Paires Con- 

scripti, m. pi. 
Depart, set out, projiciscor, t, fee- 

tus sum, dep. 
Exile, exsilium, tt, n. 
Gladly, laete, adv. 
Inaction, inertia, a«, f. 



If only, dummddo, conj. 

Leisure, at leisure, otidsus, a, um. 

Provide for, provideo, ere, vidi, 

visum, with dat. 
Suppress, compt^mo, ire, pressi, 

pressum. 
Tell, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Unless, nisi, conj. 



301. EXEBCISS. 

1. What would you have said, if Cato had been ordered 
to go into exile? 2. If you were willing to hear me, I 
would tell you. 3. I would gladly hear you, if only I 
were at leisure. 4. Unless you suppress this conspiracy, 
Conscript Fathers, you will be condemned for inaction. 
5. If you (pi.) will watch for the safety of the republic, 
you will be praised by all the citizens. 6, If Cicero had 
not provided for the state, he would have been condemned 
by all. 7. If Catiline would only depart from the city, 
we should all be liberated from fear. 8. O that he had 
not formed this conspiracy against the republic 1 



^^^i 










SUBJUNCTIVE or CONCESSION. 




Lesson LXIL 
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SUBJUNCTIVE OF CONCESSION. 

[3, 7.] 

302. Lesson from the Grammar. 

L Rule for the Subjunctive of Concession. 515. 

11. Classes of Concessive Clauses. 516. 

1. With Quamquam. 516, 1. 

2. With Jjicety Quamvis, Qimntumvis, etc. 516, II. 

3. With the Compounds of JSL 516, III. . 



303. Models. 



I. Though he may deride, 
reason will yet avail 
more, 
II. Though they understand, 
they never speak. 

III. Acquit Verres, though 

he confesses that he 
has accepted moneys. 

IV. Though pain may not be 

the greatest evil, it is 
certainly an evil. 
V. Though glory may not 
possess anything in it- 
selfj yet it follows vir- 
tue. 



I. Zficet irrideat^ plus 
tamen ratio vdlebit. 

II. Quainquam vitelli- 
gunty tamen nun- 
quam dicunt, 

III. Ahsolmte Verrem^ qui 

sefatedtur pecunias 
cepisse. 

IV. Ne sit summum, ma- 

lum dolor^ tnalum. 
certe est, 
V. Etsi nihil haheat m se 
gloria^ ta^nen virtu- 
tern sequttur. 
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304. Remabks. 

1. Model III. — Though he confesses, qutfcUeatur, lit. who may 
confess. G. 515, 11. The verb on which an infinitive clause depends is 
often inserted in that clause directly after the subject, as fateSUur after 
se. See Part Third, 601. 

2. Model IV. — Ne sit, G. 516, II. 1. Observe also the order of 
words, as afi*ected by emphasis. 

8. Model Y. — Emphasis places gloria at the end of the clause. 



305. Synonymes. 

Fear, alarm; mctus^ timor^fo'nntdo. 

1. MetuSj uSyin.; fear, a rational fear, — arising from 
real danger. 

2. Timor J dris^ m.; fear, — a fear arising either from 
timidity or from imminent danger, and accordingly less under 
the control of reason than inetus. 

3. ForrmdOy tnisj f. ; alarm, dread, consterxation, — » 
great and overwhelming fear. 



306. Vocabulary. 



Aid, means, opes, opum, f. pi. G. 

133, 1. 
Although, quamquam, licet, quant' 

vis, etc. G. 510. 
Banish, throw off, dbjicio, ire, jed, 

jectuTti* 
Conceal, occulto, are, avi, atum. 
Consternation, /orwlc?o, \nis, f. 
Disgraceful, turpis, e. 



Emolument, emolumentum, t, n. 
Even if, etiamsi, conj. 
'Fear, iimor. Oris, m. ; metus, us, m. 
EoUow, consSquor, i, secUtus sum, 

dep. 
Honorable, honesius, a, urn. 
Right, rectus, a, urn. 
Sudden, suhitus, a, um. 
"Way, manner, modus, i, ra. 
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307. Exercise. 

1, The best men do what is right, even if they see that 
no emolument will follow. 2. Although they fear him, 
they deny it. 3. Even if they feared him, they would 
deny it. 4. That which is disgraceful, although it may 
be concealed, can in no way be honorable. 5. With your 
aid, even if we were timid, we would banish all fear. 6. 
Let not fear deter us from watching for the safety of the 
republic. 7. Let us liberate the state both from danger 
and from fear. 8. Let not this sudden consternation de- 
ter us from doing what is right. 

> 

Lesson LXIIL 
subjunctive of cause and time. 

[3, 11.] 

308. Lesson from the Gbam^ab. 

I. Rule for the Subjunctive of Cause. 617. 

1. Clauses with Quum. 518. 

2. Relative Clauses denoting Cause. 519. 

3. Clauses with Quod, Quia, Quoniam, Quando. 620. 

II. Rule for the Subjunctive of Time with Cause. 521. 

1. Clauses with Dum, Donee, Quoad. 622. 

2. Clauses with Anttquam and Priusquam. 623. 

309. Models. 

L Since these things are I. Q;uae quum ita sint, 

so, proceed. perge. 
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II. O the power of truth, 
since it defends it- 
self! 

III. I heard Zeno when I 

was at Athens. 

IV. Since I have spoken 

of the kind of war, I 
will now speak of its 
magnitude. 

V. No one shuns pleasure 

itself because it is 
pleasure. 

VI. You will keep them 

till I see you. 
VII. While the laws were 

in force. 
VIII. They are present be- 
fore it is light. 

IX. Before he comes, he 
will send a letter. 



II. O vis veritatis, quae 
se defendat 1 

III. Zknonem^ quum A- 

thenis essem^ au- 
diebam, 

IV. Quoniam de genere 

belli dixij nunc de 
magnitudine di- 
cam, 
V. Nemo ipsam volup- 
tdtem^ quia volup- 
tas sit^fugit, 
VI. Ea continebis quoad 

te videam. 
VII. Dum leg^s vigebanL 

VIII. . Priusquam lucet^ 
adsunt, 
IX. Antequaw, veniat^ 
litteras mittet. 



310. Remabks. 



1. Model I. — Quae quum. G. 602, III. 1. 

2. Model II. — Since it defends, quae defendat, lit. which may 
defend, G. 619. 

3. Model III. — When I was, quum'essem, G. 518, II. 1. 

4. Model IV. — Of its magnitude, de magnitudine^ concerning 
the magnitude. The possessive its should not be rendered. 

6. Model IX. — Before he comes, antiquam veniat, G. 521, 1. 
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311. VOCABULAEY. 



Be in force, vigeo, ere, ui. 

Curtius, CurtiuSf it, m. 

Decree, cotisttHum, t, n. ; a decree 

of the senate, senUtus consul' 

turn. 
Drive, cast out, ejicxot ire, jeci, 

jectum. 
Hate, odi, odisse, G. 297, 1. 
Ljcurgus, LycurguSj t, m. 
Record, perscriho, ire, scHpsi, 

scriptum. 



Scarcelj, scarcely yet, vixdum, 
adv. 

Since, as, quum, conj. 

Strong, ample, amplus, a, um ; in 
the strongest terms, amplis- 
slmis verbis, 

Tliank, gratias ago, ire, egi, ac- 
tum. 

Thanks, gratiae, drum, f. pi. G. 
132. 

Wliile, dum, conj. 



312. ExEBCISE. 



1. I had scarcely read your letter when Curtius came 
to me. 2. They often heard Cicero^ when they were in 
Home. 3. Many hate the consul because he has driven 
Catiline into exile. 4. I praise the consul because he has 
driven this man into exile. 5. The senate thanked Cicero 
in the strongest terms, because he had liberated the re- 
public from the greatest dangers. 6. Since these things 
are so, let us defend the consul. 7. The Lacedaemonians 
were brave while the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 8. 
Let us wait until this decree of the senate is recorded. 



N\ 
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Lesson LXIV. 
subjunctive in indirect questions. 

[4, 2.] 

313* Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Kule for the Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. 525. 
II. Single and Double Questions. 526. 

314* Models. 



I. I understood what the 

law meant. 
II. It is uncertain how long 
the life of each one of 
us will be. 

m. It is asked whether vir- 
tue is sought for its 
own worth, or for cer- 
tain advantages. 

IV. It is asked whether vir- 
tue can be produced 
by nature or by edu- 
cation. 
V. Let us inquire whether 
or not there was need 
of a fleet. 



I. InteUexi quid siM Ux 

vellet. 
II. Incertuni esty quam 
Tonga nostrum cu- 
jusque vita futura 
sit. 

III. Qiuzentur^ virtus su- 

amne propter digni- 
tdtenij an propter 

fructus altquos ex- 

petdtur. 

IV. Qua>eritur naturd an 

doctrina possit ef 
fici virtus, 

V. Opus fuerit classe 
nec7ie quaerdmus. 



315. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Meant, sibi vellet, lit. wished for itself. For luood 
and tense, see G. 525 ; 481, II. - The order quid siH lex is more 
euphonious than quid lex sibi. 
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2. Model III. — Whether — or, ne — an* But in models IV. and 
V. the particle is omitted in the first member. G. 626, II. 

8. Model IV. — Emphasis places virtus at the end of the sentence. 

4. Model V. — Let tjs inquire, qiiaeramus, G. 487. Or not, 
necnej G. 626, II. 2, 1). Of a fleet, dasse, G. 419, V. 



316. VOCABULAKY. 



Command, imp^ro, arct cLvi, atum. 
Depart, go, «o, ire, ivi. Hum* 
Difficult, difficilis, e. 
Disagree, disseniio, ire, sensi, sen* 

sum, 
"False, falsus, a, um* 
Hesitate, dubito, are, avi, atum. 
Important, great, magnus, a, urn* 
Inquire, quaero, ire, quaesivi or ii, 

quaesatum. 
Or not, an non ; necne. G. 626, II. 

2, 1) ; 846, II. 2, 8). 
Preserve, servo, Ure, Hvi, Sium. 



Presume, believe, credo, Ire, didi, 

ditum. 
Question, quaestio, onis, f. 
Report, rumor. Oris, m. 
School, schola, ae, f. 
Subject, thing, res, rei, f. 
Think, puto. Sire, cLvi, Sium. 
Upon, concerning, de, prep, with 

' abl. 
Whether — not, nonne. 
Whether — or, uirum — an. 
Wonder, miror, dri, cLius sum, 

dep. 



317. Exercise. 

1. Let us ask Catiline whether he hesitated to depart 
from the city. 2. Cicero asked him whether he hesitated 
to depart from the city at the command of the consul. 3. 
I wonder why philosophers. disagree upon the most im- 
portant subjects. 4. It is difficult to say whether this re- 
port is true or false. 5. They inquired of me whether I 
did not think that Cicero would preserve the republic. 6. 
Whether or not riches make us happy, is the question. 
7. When you were in Athens, you were often, I presume, 
in the schools of the philosophers. 
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Lesson LXV. 

subjunctive by attraction. subjunctive in in- 

direct discourse. 

[4, 6.] 

318. Lesson from the Gbammak. 

I. Subjunctive by Attraction. 527. 
II. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 529. 

319. Models. 

I. I formed the plan, to de- I. Cepi consilium ut an- 

part before it was light. tequam luceret ext- 

rem, 
IL You were saying that you II. Dicebas te velky quae 
wished those things egissem felicnter eve- 

which I had done, to nlre. 



1 



result prosperously. 



320. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Before it was or should be light, anUquam lu" 
cerety Subj. by Attraction because of its connection with exirem* 

2. Model II. — Those things which I had done, quae egissem, 
antecedent omitted. G..451, 1. Egissem^ Subj. by Attraction. 



321. Synontmes. 

Safe, unharmed, secure ; salvus^ incolumiSy tutus. 

1. SalvuSy a, um/ safe, preserved, rescued from dak- 
GER, — applicable both to persons and to things. 
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2. IncolumiSj e / safb, unharmed, — especially applicable 
to persons. Jncolumis involves more than salvus. He who 
escapes salvus^ escapes with his life, though not necessarily 
without injury; but he who escapes incolumisj escapes un- 
hurt. 

3. Tutus, a, um ; secure, free from danger. 



322. Vocabulary. 



Believe, credo, ire, dXdi, dlium. 

G. 385. 
Cliildren, liberi, Orum, m. pi. G. 

131, 1, 1). 
Desire, cupio, f.re, ivi, lium. 
Dine, coeno, Hre, Svi, atum. 



Doubtful, dubius, a, um. There is 
no doubt = it is not doubtful, 
non duhium est. 

Unharmed, incollSimis, e. 

With, at the house of, apud, prep, 
with ace. 



323. Exercise. 

1. He says that he had dined with the consul before 
he received the letter. 2. They say that he had read 
the letter before the messenger came to him. 3. We 
have said that the Lacedaemonians were brave while the 
laws of Lycurgus were in force. 4. Did you not say that 
many hated Cicero because he had driven Catiline into 
exile? 5. I said that I praised the consul because he had 
driven this man into exile. 6. There is no doubt that 
there were many who did not believe Cicero while Catiline 
was in the city. 7. There is no one who does not desire 
that his children should be unharmed and happy. 8. The 
republic is at length safe. 9. There is no doubt that this 
city is secure. 
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Lesson LXVI. 
indirect discourse. 

[4, 10.] 

324* Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Moods in the Oratio Obliqua. 530, 531. 
II. Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua. 532. 
III. Pronouns in the Oratio Obliqua. 533. 

325. Models. 

I. Democritus says that I. Democrttus dicit in- 

there are innumerable numeroMles esse 

worlds. mundos, 

11. They say that Plato en- II. Platonem ferunt de 

tertained the same cmimorum aeterni- 

opinion of the immor- tdte sensisse idem 

tality of the soul as quod Pytlmgoram. 
Pythagoras. 

III. Hippias boasted that III. IRppias gloridtus est 

there was nothing in nihil esse vUa in 

any art which he did arte quod ipse nes- 

not know. <nret. 

326. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — Or (on the subject of) the immortality of the 
fiOUL (of souls), de animOrum aeternitate. G. 602, II. 3. Enter- 
tained THE SAME OPINION AS Pythagoras, Latin idiom, thought the 
same thing which Pythagoras (thought). Pythagdram, subject of 
sensisse understood. G. 551, 5. 

2. Model III. — Which hb did not know, quod ipse ncsciret. For 
mood and tense of nesclret^ see G. 531 ; 481, II. 1. 
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327. Synonymes. 

Courage, fortitude; virtus^ fortitudo, 

1. Virtits^ uti$^ f.; courage, v^alor, energy, — as shown 
in action. 

2. Fortitudo^ mis, £; fortitude, firmness, — as shown 
in resistance. 



328. Vocabulary. 



Africa, -4/Hca, ae, f. 

Ask, inquire, quaeroy Sre, quaeslvi, 

sUum ; it is asked, quaeriiur, 

quaeslium est. 
Attract, alUcio, (ire, lexi, ledum. 
Compel, cogo, ire, coegiy coactum, 
"FoTtiiude, fortiindoy inis, f. 



Go from, exeo, ire, it. Hum, 

Here, hie, adv. 

Mention, commem^iro, Sre, Hviy 

atum. 
Second time, iUrum, adv. 
There, illic, adv. 
Why, quid, G. 380, 2. 



329. Exercise. 

1. Why should / here mention the Koman senators? 
2. He asked why he should there mention the Roman 
senators. 3. We have said that the orations of Cicero 
are worthy to be read by all. 4. It is often asked whether 
the letters of Cicero are worthy to be read a second time. 
5. They say that Catiline would not have gone from the 
city unless he had feared the consul. 6. Your brother 
says that he will write to you when he comes to Rome. 
7. Cicero says that Hunnibal was compelled by the valor 
of Scipio to return into Africa. 8. There is no doubt that 
virtue attracts to itself the good and wise. 9. It is the 
part of fortitude to bear all things bravely. 
7 
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Lesson LXVIL 
imperative. 

[4, 11.] 

330. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Tenses of the Imperative. 534. 

II. Use of the Imperative. 535-538. 

1. Circumlocutions. 535, 1. 

2. Imperative supplied. 535, 3 ; 487 ; 488, IL 

3. Imperative in Prohibitions. 538, 1 and 2. 



331. Models. 



I. Devote yourselves to 
study. 
II. If I have committed 
any offence against 
you, pardon me. 

III. You shall consider the 

subject. 

IV. The safety of the people 

shall be the supreme 
law. 
V. Do not wish that which 
cannot be done. 

VI. Let them be happy. 

VII. If anything shall hap- 
pen, you will let me 
know it. 



I. In studium incum* 

hite. 
II. Si quid in te peccdviy 
ignosce. 

III. Mem penditote, 

IV. Salicspopulisuprema 

lex esto. 

V. JSfblite id veUe quod 
fieri non potest, 
VI. Sint hedti, 
VII. 8i quid acdderitf 
fades ut sciam. 
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332* Remarks. 

1. Model V. — Do not wish, nolite velUj lit. be unwilling to wish, 
G. 635, 1, 3). • 

2. Model VI. — Let them be = may they be, sint. G. 487. 

3. Model VII. — Shall happen == shall have happened, i. e. before 
you let me know, accidirit, Fut. Perf. G. 473. You will let me 
KNOW, Latin idiom, you will make (cause) thai I may know, G. 492, 1. 
FacieSf Fut. Indie, for the Imperative. G. 535, 3, 2). 



333. Vocabulary. 



Conspirators, conjurHii, orum, 

m.pl. 
Devote one's self to, incumbo, ire, 

ciibuiy cubitum, in with ace. 
Highest public welfare, summa res 

pubUca. 
Liberal, Itberalis, e. 
Neglect, negUgo, ire, lexi, ledum. 



Nor, with imperatives, neve, adv. 
Oppose, obsio, cire, stiti, siaium, 

G. 386. 
Peril, pericuhim, i, n. 
Personal, of one*s self alone, gen. 

of solusy a, um. G. 151. 
Philosophy, philosophia, ae, f. 
Violate, violo, are, avi, aium. 



334. Exercise. 

1. Let us devote ourselves to liberal studies. 2. Know, 
Conscript Fathers, that Catiline has formed a conspiracy 
against the republic. 3. Do not think that the consul 
will neglect the highest public welfare. 4. Do not doubt 
that this can be done. 5. Do not hesitate to do this. 6. 
Let me know what the conspirators are doing. 7. Let 
us not violate the laws, nor oppose the decrees of the 
senate. 8. Remember that Cicero preserved the republic 
at his own personal peril. 9. Do you not think that these 
books on philosophy are worthy to be read a second time ? 
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Lesson LXVIII. 
infinitive.* 

335. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Tenses of the Infinitive. 540-544. 

II. Subject of the Infinitive. 545. 

III. Predicate after the Infinitive. 546. 

1. Predicate attracted. 547 ; 547, 1, and II.. 

lY. Infinitive as Subject. 549. 

1. Personal Construction for Impersonal. 549, 4. 

336. Models. 

I. I hope that our friend- I. Spero nostram ami- 

ship does not need citiam non egere 

witnesses, testihus, 

II. I desire both to be grate- II. Volo et esse et haberi 

ful and to be so re- gratus. 

garded. 

III. No one can be happy III. JBedtus esse shie vir- 

without virtue. tute nemo potest. 

IV. To defraud is base. IV. Frauddre turpe est. 
V. It is true that there is V. Verumest^amicitia'in 

friendship among the inter honos esse. 

good. 

VI. Trite praise is thought VI. Vera laus deberi vir- 

to be due to virtue tuti uni putdtur. 

alone. 

I ■ ■ ■ — 

' The remaining Exercises in this work, although based entirely npon 
Ciceronian models may accompany the reading of any Latin author. 
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VII. Demosthenes is said to 
have heard Plato. 



VII. Platdnem audivisse 
Demosthenes did- 
tur. 



337* Bemabks. 

1. Model I. — Does not keed, non egire. After verbs of hoping^ 
the Infinitive is generally in the Future tense ; but it is in the Present 
when the action itself belongs to Present time. 

2. Model II. — Both to be grateful and to be so regarded^ 
Latin idiom, both to be and to be regarded gratefuL 

3. Model YII. — Emphasis places Plaionem at the beginning of the 
sentence ; accordingly the subject is placed later in the sentence — here 
directly before its verb. 



338. Stnonymes. 

In vain, to no pui'pose ; frustra^ 7iequidquam. 

1. Frustra; in vain, with disappointment, — used with 
reference to the disappointment of the person rather than to 
the failure of the undertaking. 

2. Nequidquam; in vain, to no pubposb, — used with 
reference to the failure of the undertaking. 



339. VOCABULABY. 



Bring, bear, fero^ ferre, iuli, la- 
tum. 

Purpose, desire, senientia, ac, f. 
According to one*s desire, ex 
sententia. 

Rejoice, gaudeo^ ere, gavlsus sum, 
G. 271, 3. 



Sail, to sail, naviigo, Sre, Hvi, 
Stum,- 

Voyage, to have a prosperous voy- 
age, ex sententia navigltre, lit. 
to sail according to one's opin^ 
ion, or desire. 
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340* Exercise. 

1. Did you not say that philosophers often disagree? 
2. I said that philosophers disagree upon the most im- 
portant subjects. 3. They all say that virtue makes men 
happy. 4. It is certain that virtue can make us happy. 
5. The consul is said to have written this book. 6. Do 
you not wish to be happy? 7. We wish to be not only 
happy, but also good and wise. 8. God does nothing in 
vain. 9. TFe do many things in vain. 10. They brought 
us aid to no purpose. 11. Cicero says that Cato was 
called wise. 12. It is permitted us to be wise. 13. They 
rejoice that the consul has had a prosperous voyage. 



Lesson LXIX. 

INFINITIVE — Continued. 

341. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Infinitive as Object. 550. 

1* With Subject Accusative. 551 ; 551, 1.-III. 

2. Without Subject Accusative. 552 ; 552, 1 and 2. 

II. Infinitive in Special Constructions. 553 ; 553, 1, and II. 

342. Models. 

I. Let us consider that the I. Cogitemus virtutis glo- 

glory of virtue is eter- Ham, esse sempiter- 

nal. nam. 
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II. No art can imitate the 
skill of nature. 

III. That which is good can 

be made better by in- 
struction. 

IV. We desire to avoid these 

things. 
V. The first step towards 
wisdom is to know 
one's self. 
VI. The oracle that Athens 
would be victorious 
had been given. 



II. NvUa ars imitdri sol- 
lertiam naturae po- 
test. 

III. Quae bona sunt^ fieri 

meliora possunt doc- 
trtna, 

IV. Saec vitare cupimus, 

V. Primus gradus ad 
sapientiam est se ip- 
sum novisse. 
VI. OracuLum datum erat 
victfices Athenas 
fore. 



343. Bemabks. 

1. Model III. — That which is good, i. e. whatever is good, quae 
bona suniy lit. what things are good. The Latin uses the plural because 
the statement is general, and is not confined to a single object. The 
antecedent, which is the subject of possunt, is omitted. G. 451, 1. 
Emphasis places doctrina at the end of the sentence. 

2. Model V. — To know one's self, se ipsum novisse, Predicate 
after est, G. 653, 1. Novisse, Perfect in form, but Present in sense. 
G. 297, I. 2. 

3. Model VI. — That Athens would be victorious, vidrices 
Athenas fore, in apposition with oracHlum, G. 563, II. 



344. Stnonymes. 

Opponent, enemy ; adversarius^ hostis^ inimicus. 

1. Adversarius, ii, m. ; opponent, adversary, — the ge- 
neric word for an opponent of any kind, whether in war or in 
peace. 
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2. ITostiSy %8^ m, ; public enemy ; enemy, — in war. 

3. Inimicusy%m.\ personal or private enemy, personal 



FOE, 



345. Vocabulary. 



Arrive, come, venio, ire, veniy veu" 

turn. 
Be unwilling, nolo, nolle ^ noluL 

G. 293. 
By, through, per, prep, with ace. 
Exceedingly, vehementer, adv. 
Foe, inimlcus, i, m. 
Force, vis, vis, f. G. 66. 



Impose upon, impdno, tre, posiii, 

positum. 
Opponent, adversarius, ii, m. 
Profess, prqfiteor, cri, fessus sum, 

dep. 
Hefute, refaio, are, avi, atum, 
Kumor, rumor, oris, m. 
Visit, viso, ire, i, um. 
Young man, adolescens, entis, m. 



346. Exercise. 

1. There are some who profess to be wise. 2. No one 
is an orator who is unwilling to be like Demosthenes. 3. 
The young men wished to hear Demosthenes. 4. We all 
can be useful. 5. The tyrant is said to have imposed 
laws upon the state by force. 6. I desire to visit Rome 
and Athens. 7. I rejoice exceedingly that you have 
arrived safe in Italy, and that you have had a prosperous 
voyage. 8. There were some who favored the enemies 
of their country. 9. We call them not foes, but enemies. 
10. Opponents must be refuted. 11. The rumor was, 
that the enemy had been conquered by Caesar. 12. I 
wonder at this, that you have not yet come to Kome. 
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Lesson LXX. 
subject and object clauses. 

347* Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Four Forms distinguished. 554, 1.-IV. 
II. Forms of Subject Clauses. 555, 556. 
III. Forms of Object Clauses. 557,558. 



348. Models. 



I. It is asked why they 

disagi'ee. 
II. That you are of a 
cheerful spirit great- 
ly delights me. 

III. The result is, that 

every one is de- 
lighted. 

IV. It is a fault that they 

bestow too much 
study upon obscure 
subjects. 

V. I know not what is to 

be done. 
VI. I wonder that you 
write nothing to me. 
VII. The sun causes all 
• things to bloom. 



I. Qicaerttur cur dis^ 
sentianL 
II. Te hilari animo esse 
valde mejuvat, 

III. Fit ut quisque de- 

lectetur. 

IV. Vitium est quod 

nimis magnum 
studium in res 
obscuras confe- 
runt. 
V. Quid agendum sit 
nescio. 

VI. Mlror te ad me ni- 
hil scribere. 

VII. Sol efftcit ut omnia 
floreant. 
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VIII. I grieved that I had 
lost the companion 
of my labor. 



VIII. DoUham quod con- 
sortem Idbdris 



amiseram. 



349. Rgmabks. 

1. It will be observed that, in the first four models, the indirect ques- 
tion, the inflnitivo clause, and the clauses with ut and quod, are all used 
as subjects, while In the other models the corresponding clauses arc all 
used as objects, 

2. Model III. — The result is = it is effected, it comes to pass, 
fit, For mood in delecUtur, see G. 495, 2. 

3. Model VII. — Causes all things to bloom, Latin idiom, ejfecta 
that all things may bloom. 



350* Vocabulary. 



Absurd, cibsurdus, a, um. 

Also; I, he, she, &c., also, idem, 

eddem, idem ; lit. the same. 
Apparel, vestitus, us, ra. 
As, after tam, quam, adv. 
Be the slave of, servio, irc, ivi, 

Itum, G, 385. 
Civil, civilis, e. 
Costly, pretiosus, a, vm. 
Happen, fio, fiUri, foetus sum, G, 

294. 
Indeed, enim, conj. 



Knowledge, scieniia, ae, f. 

Law, jus, juris, n. ; civil law, jus 

civile. 
Of greater value, pluris. G, 402, 

IIL 1. 
Show, ostendo, Sre, t, iensum. 
So much, tantopSre, adv. 
Some — others, alii — alii. G. 459. 
That, in that, quod, conj. 
Whether, in double questions, 

utrum ; ne, enclitic. G. 62G, 

II. 



351. Exercise. 

1. You will inquire of us why we arc so much delighted 
with the study of philosophy. 2. What, indeed, is so 
absurd as to be delighted with costly apparel ? 3. Py- 
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thagoras says that some men are the slaves of glory, others 
of money. '4. He also says that philosophers are students 
of wisdom. 5. It is my duty to show what I think. G. 
It is my duty both to show what I think and to defend 
what you have done. 7. The question is asked whether 
eloquence or a knowledge of the civil law is of the greater 
value. 8. He boasted that he had conquered the enemy 
in many battles. 9. It often happens that men are de- 
lighted with glory. 



Lesson LXXI. 

GERUNDS. 

352. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Gerunds and Gerundives. 559-562. 

II. Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives. 5G3. 

III. Dative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 564. 

IV. Accusative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 565. 

353. Models. 

I. The power of speech en- I. Eloquendi vis elicit 

ablesns to teach others tct ea quae scimus 

those things which we alios docere possl- 

know. ~ mus, 

II. There have been formed II. Inita sunt consilia 

plans for destroying la^his delendae, 
the city. 

III. The season is suitable for III. Teinpus demetendis 

gathering fruits. fructibus accom- 

moddtuni est. 
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IV. The day will furnish lY. Dies aliquid ad cogi- 
something for medita- tandum daMt, 

tion. 

V. He assigned the citizens V. Attrihuit does inter^ 
to Gabinius to put to ficiendosMxoJbinio. 

.death. 

354. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — Thb power op speech, eloquendi vis, lit. the power 
of speaking. We know, scimus, not attracted into the Subjunctive. 
See G. 527, 2, 1). 

2. Model II. — Plans for destroyino the city, consUia urhis 
delendae, lit. plans of the city to be destroyed. For urbts delendae we 
may use urbem delendi, 

3. Model V. — To put to death, or to be put to death, interfid- 
endosy agreeing with cives. Sec G. 565, 3. 



355. Synonymes. 

Mind, soul, intellect, talent ; antmusy me7iSj ingenium, 

1. Animus^ t, m. ; mind, soul, — especially as the seat of 
the emotions. 

2. MenSy mentis^ f. ; the intellect, the understanding, 

THE REASONINa FACULTY. 

3. Ingenium^ ii^ n. ; talent, mental endowment. 

356. Vocabulary. 



Abandon, relinquOf Sre, liqui, lic- 

tum. 
Accumulate, trans., augeo, erCf 

« 

auxi^ auctum. 



Assign, tribv/Oy Sre, t, Htum, 
Bestow upon, impertio, ire^ ivi or 

it, itum. 
Desire, Ubtdo, inis, f. 
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Endowed with, praediiuSf a, um> 
For, after tdoneus, ad, prep, with 

ace. 
Furnish, ornoj Hre, civi, Stum, 
Government, regnum^ %, n. 
Labor, labor y Oris, m. 
Mind, soul, animus, t, m. 
Nature, natura, ae, f. 
Object, thing, res, rei, f. 
Perceive, perclpio, ire, c€pi, cep' 

tum. 
Plunder, dit^pio, ire, ripui, rep' 

ium. 



Kejoice, laetor, Sri, Stus sum, 
Secure, cause, conciliate, condlio, 

are, avi, aium. 
Sense, sensus, us, m. 
Strengthen, nourish, alo, ire, alui, 

altum. 
Suitable, tdoneus, a, um. 
Talent, ingenium, it, n. 
Torture, crucio, cLre, Hvi, dtum. 
Understanding, mens, uneriiis, f. 
Very much, plurimum, adv. 
Well, hene, adv. 



357. ExEBCISE. 

• 

1. Wisdom is the art of living well and happily. 2« I 
rejoice that you are desirous of securing peace among i he 
citizens. 3. Avaricious men are tortured, not only by 
the desire of accumulating, but also by the fear of losing. 
4. Cicero bestowed his labor upon the work of saving the 
republic. 5. Nature has furnished the mind with senses 
suitable for perceiving objects, 6. There were some 
who abandoned their country itself to be plundered. 7. 
What is better than a soul endowed with virtue? 8, 
Great talent, even if it is not strengthened by learning, 
often avails very much, 9. Cicero says that the govern- 
ment of the whole mind has been assigned to the under- 
standing. 
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Lesson LXXIL 



GERUNDS AND SUPINES. 



358. Lesson from the Gra^imae. 



I. Ablative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 

II. Supine in um. 567-569. 

1. Its place supplied. 569, 4. 

III. Supine in u. 570. 

1. Its place supplied. 570, 3. 



566. 



359. Models. 



I. The mind is nourished 

by learning. 
II. No art is able bi/ imita- 
tt09i to attain the skill 
of nature. 

III. TheyspendaZ? their time 

in leaniing. 

IV. I was then thinking of 

(concerning) sending 
the boys into Greece. 
V. Verres sends to ask for 

the vessels. 
VI. It seems difficult to say 
what the cause is. 



I. Mens discendo altttir, 

II. NvUa ars soUertiam 
naturae consequi2yO' 
test imitando. 

III. Omne temjjus in dis- 

cendo coiuumunt. 

IV. De.piieHs in Oraeciain 

trmisportandis turn 
cogitdbain. 
V. Verres niittit rogatum 

vasa. 
VI. Difficile dictu videtur 
quae causa sit 



360. Remarks. 



1. Model III. — All their time, omne temjpus. The possessive is 
unnecessary. 
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2. Model IV. — Op (about, concerning) sending the boys into 
Greece, de puHris in Graeciam iranspofiandisy lit. concerning the hoys 
to he transporied into Gt'eece* 



361. Vocabulary. 



Comniitj commit to memory, edisco, 

ire^ didici. 
Exercise, exerceo, €re, ui. Hum, 
Gratitude, gratia, ae, f. 
Hearer, audiens, eniis, m. and f. 
Leisure, oiium, ii, n. 
Memory, memoria, ae, f. 
More, magis, adv. G. 170. 
Necessary, necessarius, a, iim. 



Requite a favor, gratiam reflro^ 

ferre, tuli, latum. 
Salute, saliitoy Hre, avi, atitm. 
Spend, consiimo, ere, sumpsi, 

sumptum. 
Understand, cognosco, ire, novi, 

nitum. 
Word for word, ad verhum; lit. to 

a word. 



362. Exercise. 

1. We all have spent much time in reading. 2. Cicero 
spent much time in reading the orators and poets. 3. 
That day was spent in reading ; there was no leisure for 
writing. 4. The orator spent his leisure in writing history. 
5. Let the memory be exercised by committing word for 
word the orations of Cicero. 6. He is the best orator who 
by his speaking both informs and delights the minds of his 
hearers. 7. No duty is more necessary than that of re- 
quiting a favor. 8. The ambassadors have come to salute 
the king. 9. The orations of Cicero arc easy to un- 
derstand. 
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Lesson LXXm. 



PARTICIPLES. 



363- Lebson fsom the Gbamuab* 



I. Tenses of Participles. 571-574. 
11. Use of Participles. 575-581. 



364. Models. 



I. Every evil is in the be- 
ginning easily sup- 
pressed. 
II. The sun by its rising 
causes the day. 

III. Aeschines, when con- 

demned, betook him- 
self to Rhodes. 

IV. I should think unpop- 

ularity incurred by 
virtue, not unpopu- 
larity, but gloiy. 
V. The mind, though it 
does not see itself, dis- 
cerns other things. 

VI. He assigned us to Cethe- 
gus to slaughter. 

VII. Homer lived before the 
founding of Rome. 



I. Omne malum nascens 
facile opprimttur, 

II. Sol oriens diem con- 
ficit. 

III. Aeschines damnatus 

se Hhodum contu" 
lit, 

IV. Invidiam virtute par- 

tarn gloriam^ non 
invidiam, putarem. 

V. Aiiimus se non videns 
alia cernit, 

VI. Attribxiit nos iruci- 
da)idos Cethego. 

VII. Hbmerus fuit ante 
Momam conditam. 



365. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — In the beqinninGi nascens y lit. arising ^ beginning. 

2. Model II. — Br its bisino, oriens ^ lit. rising. 



■fc^rf' 
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3. Model III. — "When condemneDi damnSius, lit. having been con- 
demned, 

4. Model V. — THOtron it does not see, nonmdenSt lit. not seeing, 

5. Model YI. — To slaughter, irueidandos, lit. io be slaughtered, 

C. Model VII. — Before the founding of Rome, ante Romam 
condltamy lit. before Rome founded. 

366. Vocabulary. 



Be bom, nascor, t, naius sum, dcp. 
Bom for, natus, a, vm, ad with 

ace. 
Bated, dolus, a, um; lit. given. 
Deed, factum, i, n. ; lit. thing 

done ; good deed, rede factum ; 

lit. thing Hghtly done. 
Eternal, sempiternus, a, um. 
Hand, manus, us, i. 
Hero, vir, viri, m. 
Influence, induce, indHco, ire, duxi, 

ductum. 
Letter from me, you, &c., epistola 

mea, tua, etc.; lit. my, &c,. 



letter. Also episidla a me, etc. 
Myself, yourself, &c., intensive, 

ipse, a, um. 
Reward, praemium, ii, n. 
Save, conservo, Hre, SLvi, atum. 
Seek, pursue, sequor, i, secUius 

sum, dep. 
So, tarn, adv. ; not so much — as, 

non tarn — quam. 
Spend (of time), ago, ire, egi, at- 

turn. 
Think, arb'itror, Uri, aius sum, 

dep. 
Truth, rerum, i, n. 



367. Exercise. 

1. The recollection of a well-spent life is eternal. 2. 
This brave hero, born for glory, has saved the republic. 

3. I have received from you two letters dated at Rome. 

4. Let us believe them when they speak the truth. 5. I 
think that you have never before read a letter from me, 
unless written by my own hand. 6. Wise men do not 
seek the rewards of good deeds, so much as good deeds 
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themselves. 7. The Aeduans, having accomplished these 
things, began to favor Caesar. 8. The Belgians, influenced 
by the love of glory^ and relying upon their valor, waged 
many wars with the Germans. 



Lesson LXXIV. 
particles. 

* 

368* Lesson from the Grammab. 

I. Use of Adverbs. 682-585. 
II. Use of Prepositions. 586 ; 432-437. 
III. Use of Coordinate Conjunctions. 587. 



369. Models. 

I. Furius Philus spoke I. FuHus Philus per- 

Latin extremely well. hlne JLatine loque- 

haiur. 

II. I eagerly await your II. Litteras tuas vehe- 

letter. menter exsjyecto, 

III. I will most carefully III. Quae tihi promitto^ 

perform what I prom- diligentissvnie fact- 

ise you. am. 

IV. I will write on this sub- IV. Hac super re scri- 

ject. bam, 

V. These things have taken V. ITaec intra decern 

place within ten annos facta awit, 
years. 

VI. Understanding, reason, VI. Mens et ratio et con- 

and counsel are found siliiim in sentbus 

in old men. est. 
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VII. Pardon me that 1 write 
to you so much and 
80 often. 



VII. Mihi ignosce quod 
ad te scribo tarn 
multa toties. 



370* Remarks. 

1 . Model I. — Latin, Lailne, lit. in Latin, 

2. Model II. — Your letter, lHUras iuas or episidlam iuam. See 
Synonymes, 200. 

3. Model VI. — Are found, est. In Latin the verb sum is much 
more freely used than the English verb to he. For the numher of the 
verb est, see G. 463, 1. For the use of et — et, see G. 587, 1. 6. 

4. Model VII. — So much and so often, tarn multa toties, lit. so 
many things so often. 



371. Synonymes. 

Temple ; templum, fanum^ aedes, 

1. Temphtm^ i, n, ; temple, — the generic word for temple 
with all its sacred environs, but applied especially to the 
temples of the principal gods. 

2. Fanum^ i, n.; temple, sanctuary, — regarded as a 
consecrated edifice — applied especially to the inferior gods. 

3. Aedes, is, f, ; temple, — regarded simply as an edifice. 



372. Vocabulary. 



Above, supra, adv. 

Anger, iracundia, ae, f. 

Be wont, soleo, ere, soUtus sum, G. 

271, 3. 
Bear, fero, ferre, tuli, latum. 



Build, make, fado, lire, feci, fac- 
tum. 
Excellently, excelUnier, adv. 
Honestly, honeste, adv. 
Impudence, impudeniia, ae, f. 
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Obstinacy, periinacia, ae, f. 
Pompey, JPompeius, it, m. 
Refute, rrfeUOf ire, feUu 
Sacred, sanctusy a, um. 



Temple, iemplum, i, n. ; aedes, is, 

f. ; fanum, i, n. 
Without, sine, prep, with abl. 
Worship, veniror, Uri, Uius sum,, 

dep. 



373. Exercise. 

1. There is no doubt that the good and wise live well 
and happily. 2. To live well and happily is to live 
honestly and rightly. 3. The Komans bore this calamity 
bravely and wisely. 4. All these things were done bravely 
and excellently. 5. Let us always be prepared to refute 
without obstinacy, and to be refuted without anger. 6. 
Pompey, Scipio, and Caesar conquered the enemy in many 
battles. 7. I have said above, that the senate had as- 
sembled in the temple of Jupiter Stator. i. In this most 
sacred temple the Eomans were wont to worship Jupiter. 
9. The Athenians built a temple to Impudence. 



Lesson LXXV. 



PARTICLES — Continued. 



374. liESSON FBOM THE GbAMMAB. 



I. Subordinate Conjunctions. 588. 
II. Inteijections. 589, 590. 

375. Models. 



I. I did this while it was 
lawful. 



I. Hoc feci^ dum /»• 
cuit» 
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II. It is as you desired. 

III. He is a great orator, if 

not the greatest. 

IV. I exhort you to read 

these books on phi- 
losophy. 
V. You had inquired 
whether I did not 
think that the truth 
had been found. 
VI. Lo, your letter ! 
yil. O, deceptive hopes ! 
VIII. O, the very gi'cat power 
of cn'orl 



II. Ut optasti^ ita est. 

III. Is magnus orator 

est^ si non maxi- 
mus. 

IV. Te hortor ut hos de 

philosophia libros 
Ugas, 
V. Quaesieras nonne 
putarem verwm, 
ifiventum esse. 

VI. JScce tuae Utterae ! 
VII. O spes fdllaces ! 
VIII. vim maximam 
err oris ! 



376. RsMABItS. 

1. Model IV. — These bookb on philobopht, ^o5.<2« j'^tTosoj^Ma 
libros. The rule for the place of the Genitive, 6. 598, 3, is ap- 
plicable to the Ace. or Abl. with a Preposition, when similarly used. 

2. Model VI. — Lo, tour letter! ecce tuae lHUrae! For the 
Nominative, litUrae, see G. 367, 3; 381, 3. 



377. Synonymbs. 

Wall; murus^ parieSy nioenia. 

1. MuruSy iy m. ; wall, — the generic terra for a wall of 
any kind, 

2. ParieSy parieiis^ m. ; the wall of a house ; the wall 

OF ANY BUILDING. 



3. Moeniay iuniy n. pi. ; the walls of a city, city walls. 
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378. VOCABULABY. 



As soon asy quum primum. 

BecausCi quia, conj. 

Cover, to clothe, adorn, vesiio, ire, 

ivi or iif itum. 
First, primum, adv. 
For = about, concerning, de, prep. 

with abl. 
Inner, interior, ins, G. 166. 
More, plus, pluris, G. 165, 1. 
Paint, pingo, ire, pinxi, pictum. 
Painting, tcibuLa pida ; Wi, painted 

tablet. 
Practical knowledge, experience, 

uBus, us, m. 



Surround, cingo, ire, einxi, cine- 
turn. 

Tablet, tabula, de, f. 

The = that, emphatic, ille, a, ud^ 

Unhappy, inftlix, ids. 

Wall, murus, i, m. ; moenia, iufn, 
n. pi., G. 131, 1, 4); paries, 
His, m. Walls of the city, 
city walls, moenia / walls " of 
my, your, &c., own house, mei, 
etc., pariUes ; lit. my walls. 

Wonderful, mirus, a, urn* 



379. Exercise. 

1. Marcus Cato was called wise because he had a 
practical knowledge of many things. 2. I will write 
more, if I have more leisure. 3. As soon as I came 
to Eome, I wrote to your father. 4. I exhort you to 
read studiously, not only these orations, but also these 
books on philosophy, 5. Within the walls of the city 
we have nothing to fear. 6. We must defend the city 
walls. 7. Cicero feared for his life within the walls of 
his own house. 8. The enemy were surroundiug this 
place with a wall. 9. O, you7* wonderful memory, Mar- 
cus ! 10. O, that unhappy day on which Sulla was made 
consul ! 11. The inner walls of the temple were covered 
with paintings. 



FORMS FOR EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 
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Lesson LXXVI. 
forms for expressing purpose. 

380* Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. The Subjunctive with a ConjuDCtion — ut^^ iie^ etc. 489. 
II. The Subjunctive with a Relative. 600. 

III. The Accusative (especially of the Gerund) with ad.^ 

565, 3 ; 408, 4. 

IV. The Genitive with Causa^ Gratia^ etc. 395; 414, 2, 3). 
V. The Supine in urn, 569. 

VI. The Participle. 578, V. 

381. Models. 



I. I explained my opinion, 
that I might ascertain 
your judgment, 
II. Nature gave reason to 
man that he might be 
ruled by it. 

III. It has been set before me 

for imitation, 

IV. We have written many 

things to you for the 
purpose of exhorting 
you. 



I. Explicdvi sejitejitiam 
f)i€am^ tuum Judici- 
um ut cogno8cerem. 
II. Natura homtni ratio- 
nem dedit^ qua rege- 
retur. 

III. Ad imitandum mihi 

X^roposttum, est. 

IV. Multa ad te cohor- 

taiidi gratia scripsi" 
mus. 



* The use of the Gerund in any other construction to express purpose, 
as in 563, 5, and 5G4, 2, should not bo imitated by the learner. 
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V. We have come to re- 
mind you, not to im- 
portune you. 
VI. Lentulus assigned the 
city to Cassius to 
burn. 



V. Admonttum vemmus 
tej non flagitatxim. 

VI. Lentulus attrihxiit xtr- 
hem. inflammandain 
Caaeio, 



382. Re^^cauks. 

1. Model I. — Toun judgment, iuwtn judicium. Emphasis places 
these words at the beginning of the clause, even before 'ut. See G. 602, 
III. 1. 

2. Model II. — That he 3iight be ruled by it, qua regerittirf 
Kelative clause expressing purpose, lit. by which he might be ruled, 

3. Model IV. — For the purpose of exhorting you, cohortandi 
gratia, Te is omitted because expressed just before. The Genitive 
precedes gratia, 

4. Model V. — To remind, admonttum, Supine. See G. 6G9. 
But ut with the Subjunctive might be used instead of the Supine. 



383. Vocabulary. 



Achieve, perform, ago, Sre, egi, ac- 
tum. 

Advantage, gain, emolumentumf t, n. 

As — as possible, with adjectives, 
quamt adv., with superlat. ; as 
soon as possible, quam pri- 
mum. 

Cause, causa, ae, f. 

Deliver, give over, irado, ire, dldi, 
ditum. 



Desire, opto, are, SLvi, Stum, 

Example, exemplum, i, n. 

For the sake of, causa with gen. 

G. 4U, 2, 3). 
Profit, usefulness, uiilXtas, aits, f. 
Set before, propono, ire, posui, 

posUum. 
Somebody, something, aliquis, qua, 

quid. 
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384. Exercise. 

1. We desire to see you as soon as possible in this city. 
2, Cicero was striving to save the republic. 3. Young 
men, devote yourselves to this study ^ that you may be 
wise. 4. Devote yourselves to study ^ that you may 
be able to be both an honor to yourselves and an 
advantage to the republic. 5. Ambassadors were sent 
to Caesar to say that the town had been taken. 6. 
Scipio was born to achieve something worthy of a man. 

7. Let us set before our sons examples for imitation. 

8. He delivered the city to the soldiers to plunder. 

9. Ambassadors came to Eome to ask for peace. 10. 
The consul did many things for the sake of defending 
himself. 



Lesson LXXVIL 
forms for expressing condition. 

385. Lesson from the Grammar. 

L Clauses with certain Conjunctions. 503. 

11. Relative Clauses. 513. 

III. Participles. 503, 2, 1) ; 578, III. 

IV. Oblique Cases with Prepositions. 503, 2, 2). 
V. Imperative Clauses.* 535, 2. 



* To these five forms a sixth might be added, the conditional sentence 
with Si omitted. See 503, 1. This form, however, cannot be safely 
imitated by the learner. 
8 
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386. Models. 



I. Arms are of little value 
abroad, unless there is 
wisdom at home, 
II. If any one should see 
these things, he would 
be delighted. 

III. We are not wont to be- 

lieve a liar, even if he 
speaks the truth. 

IV. What would the life of 

men have been with- 
out philosophy ? 
V. Provoke him; you will 
at once see him fran- 
tic. 



I. Parvi sunt foris ar- 
ma^ nisi est consili- 
um domi, 
II. Hdec qui videat^ de- 
lectetur, 

III. Menddci homtni ^le 

verum quideni di- 
centi credere sole- 
mus. 

IV. Quid vita homvnum 

sine philosophia 
fuisset ? 
V. Lacesse; jam videhis 
furoitem. 



387* Remakks. 

1. Model II. — If any one should see, si quis videat, or qui 
videai, lit. whoever may see. The former is the common form, but in 
illustrating the various expressions for condition, the latter is here ad- 
missible. 

2. Model III. — If he speaks, dicenii, lit. spedking. 



388. VOCABULAUY. 



Associate, socius, it, m. 
At once, immediately, jam, adv. 
Attempt, Conor, Uri, atus sum, dcp. 
Crime, scelus, iris, n. 



Cultivate, colo, ire, colui, cultiim. 
Fail, deficio, ire, feci, fectum. 
Leisure, otium, it, n. 
Punishment, snppUcium, it, n. 



FORMS FOB EXPKESSING CONCESSION. 
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Hemoye, toUo, Hre, sustUli, suhlcC- 

turn. 
Kestrain, arceoy ere, ui, arctum. 



Set forth, exprdmo, S7'e, prompsif 

prompium. 
Wicked, imprdbus, a, um. 



389. Exercise. 



4 

A : 



l.^^I would write more to you if I had more leisure. 2. 
The day would fail me if I should attempt to set forth 
all that can be said in regard to philosophy. 3. If we 
wish to be both good and happy, we must cultivate virtue. 
4. If any one should free the state from fear, h^ would 
be praised by all. 5. Without associates Catiline would 
never have attempted to form a conspiracy against the 
republic. 6. What would restrain the wicked from 
crime, if the fear of punishment were removed? 7. Sol- 
diers, defend the city ; you will be at once praised by all. 



Lesson LXXVIII. 



FOllMS FOR EXPRESSING CONCESSION. 



390. Lesson from the Grammar. 



I. Clauses with certain Conjunctions. 515. 
II. Relative Clauses. 515, II. 
III. Participles.* 578, IV. 

* To these three forms one or two others might be added, but they 
would not be safe models for the learner. 
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391. Models. 



I. Though aU excellence 
attracts us to itself, 
yet liberality does this 
in the highest degree. 

II. Who is there who does 
not praise Socrates, 
though he never saw 
him? 
III. The eye, though it does 
not see itself, discerns 
other things. 



I. Quamquam omnis 
virtus nos ad se al- 
licit, tamen liberalt- 
tas id maxtme efft- 
cit. 
II. Quis est, qui Socratem 
non laudet, quern 
nunquam viderit f 

III. Oculus, se non videns^ 
alia cernit. 



392' Remarks. 

1. Model II. — Vraise, laudei. SeeG. 601, 1. Though he never 
SAW HIM, qvem nunquam vidMt, lit. whom he never saw, 

2. Model III. — Other things, alia. See G. 441. 



393. Synonymes. 

Happy, prosperous, fortunate ; heatus,felix,fortunatuB. 

1. SedtuSy a, imi ; happy. 

2. Felix, ids; (1) happy, prosperous, — happy because 
successful and prosj)erous ; (2) transitively, giving joy and 

HAPPINESS. 

8. Fortiinatus, a, um ; fortunate, successful, favored 
by fortune. 



FORMS FOR EXPRESSING CONCESSION. 
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394. Vocabulary. 



Acquit, ahsolvOj ire, i, soliitum. 
Death, mors, mortis, f. 
Excel, excello, ire, cellui, celsum. 
Fear, to fear greatly, periimesco, 

ire, timui. 
Friends, my, your, &c., friends, 

met, tut, etc. G. 411, 1. 
High, ample, amplus, a, vm. 



However much, quaniumvis, adv. 
Muoius, Mucius, it, m. 
Prosperous, felix, ids. 
Raise, conduct, po-duco, ire, dnxi, 

ductum. 
Rescue, eripio, ire, i-ipui, reptum. 
Slay, interficio, ire, feci, fedum. 



395. Exercise. 



1. Although they do not dare to praise Catiline, they 
are yet to be feared. 2. You would not be able, however 
much you may excel, to raise all your friends to the 
highest honors. 3. They dare to defend Catiline, though 
he is endeavoring to destroy the republic. 4. We know 
that the conspirators, though acquitted, cannot be rescued 
from the hands of the Boman people. 5. Caius Mucius 
attempted to slay king Porsena, though death was set 
before him (as the penalty). 6. We cannot be happy 
without virtue. 7. We all desire that you should be 
happy. 8. All desire that we should be prosperous. 9. 
There are some who seem to be always fortunate. 
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Lesson LXXIX. 
forms for expressing time. 

396. Lesson rnoisr the Grammab. 

I. Accusative of Time. 378 ; 427. 

II. Ablative of Time. 426. 

III. Clauses with Conjunctions. 521-523 ; 588, 1. 

IV, Participles. 578,1. 
V. Appositive. 363, 3. 



397. Models. 



I. Pericles presided over 
Alliens forty years. 

II. He lived three hundred 
years since. 

III. Socrates on the last day 

of his life discoursed 
much on the immor- 
tality of souls. 

IV. He obeyed when it was 

necessary. 
V. While they are quieti 

they approve. 
VI. The grape, w^hen it has 
ripened, becomes 
sweet. 
VII. Cicero learned many 
things when a boy. 



I. Pericles quadragin- 
ta annos praefuit 
Athenis, 

IL Abhinc coinos tre- 
centos fidL 

III. Socrates supremo vi- 

tae die multa de 
immortalitdte am- 
monim dissendt, 

IV. Paruit qimm necesse 

e7'at. 
V. Qtmm quiescunt, pro- 
bant. 
VI. Vva maturdta did- 
cescit. 

VII. Cicero 2>t<er mnUa 
didicit. 



FOllMS Foil EXPKESSING TIME. 
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398. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — Lived, fuUy lit. was, Tlie verb sum is often thus 
used. 

2. MoDEi- VI. — When it has ripened, matitrniay lit. having 
ripened. 

3. Model VII. — Cicero when a boy, Cicero puer, lit. Cicero a 
hoy. 

399. Synonymes. 

Daily, day by day ; quotidie^ in dies, in shxgulos dies. 

1. Quotidie; daily, day by day, — the usual adverb for 
dail}/j whether with or without increase. 

2. I?i dies, or in singulos dies ; daily, day by day, — 
used with comparatives and with words which involve in- 
crease or decrease. 



400. Vocabulary. 



Argantlionius, Arganthonius, ii, m. 

At the age of, natus, a, um, with 
the ace. of time. At the age 
of twenty, viginii annos na^us, 
lit. having been horn twenty 
years. 

Daily, quotidie, adv. 

Die, morior, mori, mortuus sum, 
dep. 

Eighty, octoginta, indecl. 

Entitle, inscrlho, ?re, scripsi, scrip- 
turn. 



Expect, exspecio, cLre, SLvi, atum. 
From day to day, in dies. 
Govern, guherno, are, SLvi, atum. 
House, one*s house, domus, t, f. 

G. 119, 1. 
Hundred, Centura, indecl. 
Isocrates, Isocrdies, is, m. 
Marius, Marius, ii, m. 
Panathenaicus, Panathenaicus, i, 

m. 
Plato, Plato, onis, m. 
Seventh time, sepiimum, adv. 
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The == that, not emphatic, is, ea, 

id. 
Twenty, viginti, indecl. 



Vice, vitium, it, n. 
"Weep at, illacrimor, dHy citus sum, 
dep. G. 386. 



401. Exercise. 

1. When virtue governs the republic, the citizens are 
happy. N2, Having come to Athens, I devoted myself to 
the study of philosophy. 3. Arganthonius is said to have 
reigned eighty years. 4. Cicero says that this king lived 
one hundred and twenty years. 5. Cato died at the age 
of eighty-five. 6. Isocrates is said to have vrritten a book 
in his ninety-fourth year. 7. This book is entitled Pana- 
thenaicus. 8. Cicero, while reading Plato, wept at the death 
of Socrates . 9 . Marius , while consul for the seventh time , 
died in his own house. 10. I will send a letter to you 
daily. 11. We are daily expecting your brother. 12. 
There are some who say that vice increases from day 
to day. 



Lesson LXXX. 
forms for expressing cause. 

402. Lesson fkom tiiE Grammar. 

I. Ablative of Cause. 414. 

1. A Preposition with its Case. 414, 2, 3), (1). 

2. A Perfect Participle with an Ablative. 414, 2, 3), (2). 

II. Clauses with Conjunctions. 517-523. 

III. Relative Clauses. 519. 

IV. Participles. 578,11. 



FORMS FOR EXPRESSING CAUSE. 
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403. Models. 



I. The father exults with 

joy. 
II. Death, because of the 
shortness of life, is 
never far distant. 

III. They seek friendship^ 

led by the hope of a re- 
ward. 

IV. Since a thanksgiving has 

been decreed, celebrate 
those days, 
V. O fortunate youth, since 
you have obtained Ho- 
mer as the herald of 
your valor, 
VI. I affirm nothing, since I 
am in doubt and dis- 
trust myself. 



I. Pater exsidtat laeti- 

tia, 
II. Mors propter hrevitd- 
tern vitae nxinquam 
longe abest, 

III. Amicitiam spe mer- 

cedis adducti expe- 
tunt, 

IV. Quoniam supplicatio 

decreta est, celehra- 

tote illos dies, 
V. fortunate adoles- 

cens, qui tuae virtu- 

tis Somerum prae- 

cone^n inveneris, 
Vl. Jfihil affimiOy dicbi- 

tans et mihi diffi- 

dens. 



404. Remarks. 

1. Model V. — Since you have obtained, qui inverUris, lit. who 
liave found. For the mood, see G. 619. 

2. Model VI. — Since I am in doubt, dubiia/is, lit. doubting. 



405. Synonymes. 



The right, law ; fas^ jusj lex, 

1. i5^as, indccl. n. ; the right, -^ that which accords with 
the divine law. 



l-v6 



/ If ' '/ 



<^ 



Ulu-d^ 



iUI. 
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2. Jusy juris, n.; the eight, justice, legal bight, — 
that which accords with law in general. 

3. JLex^ legis, f. ; law, enactment, — human law. 



406. Vocabulary. 



Abala, Ahala, ae, ro. 

Annoyance, molestia, ae, f. 

ClodiuSf ClodiiiSj it, m. 

Consult for, cons{iIo, ?re, sului, sul- 
turn, with dat. G. 385, 3. 

Enact, sancioy ire, sanxi, sanc- 
tum, 

Fabricius, Fahricius, it, ni. 

For my, your, &c., sake, mea causa, 
iua causa, etc. G. 414, 2, 3). 



Influence, to influence, addaco, Sre^ 

duxi, ductum, 
Maelius, Maelius, it, m. 
Nation, gens, gentis, f. The law 

of nations, jus gentium. 
Regal power, regnum, i, n. 
Right, faSf n. indecl. 
Seek, appHo, ire, petivi, petxtum* 
Slay, occldo, ere, i, cisum, 
Spurius, Spurius, it, m. 



407. EXEKCISE. 

1. We do many things for* the sake of our friends 
which we would never do for our own sake. 2. I thank 
you because you have freed me from all annoyance. 3. 
Cicero praises Fabricius because he was just. ^4. There 
are some who obey the laws on account of fear. 5. The 
commander, influenced by the hope of peace, sent am- 
bassadors to the king. 6. Cicero is especially to be 
praised, because he consulted for the safety of the citi- 
zens. 7. Nothing which is right delights Clodius. 8. 
This was done in accordance with the law of nations. 9. 
The senate enacted many laws. 10. Servilius Ahala slew 
Spurius Maelius becduse he was seeking regal power. 

v3 N 
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CHAPTER JL 

CHOICE OF WORDS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 

LessoxX LXXXI. 
abstract nouns. number. 

408. Abstract nouns designating the periods of life, as 
boyhood^ youih^ old age^ are generally best rendered into 
Latin, not by pueritia^ juventus^ and seyiectus^ but by j!;wer, 
juvenis^ and senex. See Part II. 165, IV. 

409- Names of offices, as considshijo^ generals1iii\ leader- 
ship^ when used to designate time, should be rendered into 
Latin by the corresponding names of officers, as consuJy 
imperator^ dux. See Model I. 

410' Verbal nouns, designating the action in the abstract, 
may often be rendered into Latin by Participles : 

The violation of the laws, violaiae leges. For (concerning^ the re- 
covery of the captives, de captivis recuperandis. See Model II. 

411. Substantives which are singular in English are 
sometimes rendered by those which are plural in Latin. 
Thus,— 

(167) 
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1. Many names of cities are plural ; 

Athens, Aihenae; Thebes, Thebae; Syracuse, SyracQsae, See G. 
131, 1. 

2. Many nouns, which are singular in English, are plural 

in Latin, because they are so used as really to involve that 

number : 

To have in hand,^ in manibus habere. To go on foot,* pedibus ire. 
To urge night and day, nodes atque dies urgSre, 

412. The force of the English expressions, kinds of, in- 
stances qfy examples of, is often denoted in Latin by simply 
putting the following noun in the plural, especially if it be an 
abstract noun : 

All instances of avarice, omnes avaritiae. There are two kinds of 
memory, sunt duae memoriae. Examples of glorious death, clarag 
mortes, 

413. Models. 

I. Piso proposed this law I. Piso hanc legem Cen- 

in the consulship of sortno et Manilio 

Censorinus and Manil- constdibus tvlit 
ius. 

11. Precepts are given for II. Officii conservafidi 

the observance of praecepta tradicn- 

duty. tur, 

III. I have a great work in III. Optcs magnum in 

hand. manibus kabeo. 

414. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Ix the consulship of, etc., lit. Censorinus and 
Manilius being consuls, 

* The words hand and foot, as here used, involve the plural, as the 
action is hy no means confined to one hand or one foot. The plural is 
also involved in the expression night and day, meaning night after 
night and day after day. Hence the Latin uses the plural in such in- 
stances. 
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2. Model II. — For the observance of duty, lit. of duty to he 
observed, 

415. Vocabulary. 



Adorn, exorno, arCj Svi, atum, 
Africanus, Africanus, t, m. 
Appius, Appius, tV, m. 
Arise, exsisto, ire, siXti, siitum. 
Attain, consSquor, ip secutus sum, 

dep. 
Attendant, comes, iiis, m. and f. 
Censor, censor, oris, m. 
Claudius, Claudius, it, m. 
Complain, queror, i, questus sum, 

dep. 
Desire, cupidltas, atis, f. 
Find, repMo, ire, pM, pertum. 



Guide, dux, ducts, m. and f. 
Highest results, highest things, 

summa, drum, n. adj. used as 

substant. 
Just, with numbers, ipse, a, um. 

G. 452, 3. 
Manilius, Manilius, ii, m. 
Manius, Maniu^, ii, m. 
Monument, monumenium, i, n. 
Plautus, Plautus, i, m. 
Power, potentia, ae, f. 
Statue, signum, i, n. 
Tarentum, Tarentum, i, n. 



416. Exercise. 

1. I find that Plato came to Tarentum in the consul- 
ship of Lucius Camillus and Appius Claudius. 2. Plau- 
tus died during the censorship of Cato. 3. Cato the 
censor died in the consulship of Lucius Marcius and 
Manius Manilius, just eighty-three years before the con- 
sulship of Cicero. 4. You have attained the highest 
results under the guidance of virtue, with the attendance 
of fortune. 5. They were complaining of the loss of 
liberty. 6. Scipio Africanus always had Xenophon in 
hand. 7. Pericles adorned Athens with the most beauti- 
ful statues and monuments. 8. There are some who 
devote themselves day and night to study. 9. You have 
from boyhood devoted yourself to study. 10. In the 
greatest minds there often arises the desire for honor, 
power, and glory. 
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Lesson LXXXII. 
substantives united by prepositions. 

417. In English, substantives are often .brought into ini 
mediate relation to each other by the simple use of preposi- 
tions, as the march into Italy^ tJie army in Macedonia^ the 
temples around the forum. In Latin, the same construction 
is admissible, but is used much more cautiously in the best 
writers. 

418. This construction may be used in Latin with cer- 
tain Prepositions and in certain senses. Thus, — 

1. With cum and sine. 

Cupid with a lamp, Cupido cum lampdde. A man without hope, homo 
sine spe, 

2. With ^?^, erga^ adversus^ coyitra^ and pro^ before the 
name of the object with reference to which the feeling is ex- 
ercised or the action performed : 

Hatred of the liuman race, odium in (towards) homlnum genus (the 
race of men). Love to you, erga te amor. See G. 398, 4. 

3. With de^ ex, inter^ in a j^artitive sense : 

A plebeian, homo de plehe (a man of the people). One of the lieroes, 
iinus ex viris. See G. 398, 4. 

4. With de in the sense of concerning, from, out of, ex^ 
from, out of, inter with se or ipsos^ and with ad and apud in 
expressions of place : 

A book on civil law, liher de jure civili. The marble tables, mensae 
e marm6re (tables made from or of marble). The naval battle near 
Tenedos, apud Tenidum pugna navalis, 

419. This combination of substantives, by means of prepo- 
sitions, may be somewhat more freely used when the prepo- 
sition with its case is placed between the leading noun and 
its modifier : 

The most disgraceful flight from tlie city, fuga ah %irhe iurptssima. 
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420. When good authority cannot be furnished for this 
construction, it will be advisable either to insert a Rela- 
tive Clause or a Participle before the preposition, or to give 
the sentence such a form as to bring the preposition with its 
case into relation to the verb : 

In the temple near the city, in fano, quod est propter urbem (which 
is near the city). 

421. Models. 

I. Behold the silver Cupid I. Vide argenteum Cu- 

with a lamp. pidvnem cum lam- 

pack, 

II. Aristotle, in his third II. Aristoteles m tertio 

book on philosophy, de philosophia libra 

does not dissent from a Platoiw non dis- 

Plato. sentiL 

III. They admire the neck- III. Moriile ex auro et 

lace of gold and gems. gemmis admiran- 

tur, 

IV. In most things the mean IV. In ^^/em^'we rebus 

between too much inediocntas quae 

and too little is the est inter nimium 

best. et parum optimimi 

est, 

422. Remarks. 

1. Model III. — Of gold, ex auro, Mi. from gold, 

2. Model IV. — The mean between too much, etc., mediocrlias 
quae est inter, etc. 

423. Synonymes. 

Teacher, preceptor ; doctor, praeceptor, magister, 
1. Doctor, oris, m.; teacher, — regarded simply as one 
who imparts knowledge. 
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2. Praeceptor^ oris^ m. ; peeceptob, instructoe, teacher, 
— regarded as one who moulds the character of his pupils. 

3. Magister, tri, m. ; master, teacher, — with refereuce 
to his superiority and power. 

424. Vocabulary. 



Abundance, copia, ae, f. 
Around, drcum, prep, with ace. 
Attention, study, zeal, studium, 

iit n. 
Bestow, confiro, ferret tidi, collci' 

turn. 
Credit, fideSf H, f. 
Edifice, aedes, i5, f. G. 132. 
Elegance, eleganiia, ae, f. 
Epicurus, Epicurus, i, m. 
Fonim, /orwm, i, n. 
In == situated in, placed in, posltus, 

a, tint, in with abl. 
Instruct, teach, doceo, ei-e, dociii, 

doctum. 
Means, property, res, rei, f. 
Occult, occultus, a, um. 



On s= concerning, de, prep, with 
abl. 

Present one's self, se praehs, e ; 
praeheo, ere, ui, Hum, 

Kefinements, culture, cultus, us, m. 

Sedition, seditio, dnis, f. 

Select, selected, exquisitus, a, um. 

Set fire to, burn, incendo, ^re, 
cendi, censum. 

Station, to place, colldco, are, S.^i, 
Stum. 

Sure, certus, a, um. 

Teacher, doctor. Oris, m. ; as mas- 
ter, magister, tri, m. 

Too, nimis, adv. 

Upon, in, prep, with ace. and abl, 
G. 435, 1. 



425. Exercise. 

1. Your letter on friendship was most acceptable to 
nic. 2. The refinements of life, with elegance and abun- 
dance, delight us. 3. All the philosophers before Socrates 
bestowed too great attention upon occult subjects. 4. 
This man, without means, without credit, without hope, 
the leader of sedition, set fire, with his own hands, to the 
sacred edifices. 5. Trtie wisdom presents itself to us as 
the surest guide to happiness. 6. Valor even in an 
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enemy delights brave men. 7. The army was stationed 
in the forum and in all the temples around the forum. 8. 
This preceptor will instruct us in regard to philosophy. 
9. We send our sons to the teachers of wisdom. 10. 
Epicurus -boasted that he had had no teacher (master) . 
11. Tiberius Gracchus always had select teachers (mas- 
ters) from Greece. 



Lesson LXXXIII. 
special words and expressions. 

426. Such words as property^ duty^ business, mark, cJiar^ 

acteristic, after the verb to be, are generally omitted in 

rendering into Latin, as their force is fully expressed in the 

Predicate Genitive : 

It is the duty of a judge, judtcis est. It is the mark of a narrow 
mind, angusti anXmi est, 

427* Substantives after as, when, for, of, are often ren- 
dered by Appositives, the particles as, wJien, etc., being 
omitted. See Model 11. 

428. But in such cases, as is sometimes rendered by ut, 
and then the appositive shows in what capacity or light the 
person or thing denoted by the leading substantive is viewed. 
See Model III. 

429. While the relation denoted by the preposition. o/ is 
generally rendered by the Genitive, that denoted by some 
other prepositions, as to, for, from, in, on a^comit' of, is 
sometimes so rendered : 

Gratitude for a favor, henefidi gratia. Escape from labors, labOrum 
fuga. See above, 413, Model II. 
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430. Models. 



I. It is the part of barbari- 
ans to live for the day- 
only. 
II. Philip procured Aristo- 
tle as a teacher for 
Alexander his son. 
III. I have often praised 
Cato as a citizen. 



I. Barbarorum est in 
diem viv^re, 

II. JPhilippus Aristotelem 
AlexandroJUio doc- 
torem acclvit. 
III. Catonem ut civem 
saepe landdvL 



431. Synonymes. 

Pride, aiTOgance, insolence; superbia^ arrogantia^ inso- 
lentia, 

1. Superbia^ ae^ f.; pride, haughtiness, self-suffi- 
ciency. 

2. Arrogantia^ ae, f. ; arrogance, haughtiness, — as 
shown in gi*eat pretensions and assumptions. 

3. Insolentia^ ae, f. ; insolence, — an offensive display of 
superiority in an insulting manner. 

432. Vocabulary. 



Achilles, Achilles, is, m. 
Antiochus, Aniidchus, t, m. 
Antony, Antonius, it, m. 
Arrogance, arroganiia, ae, f. 
As, nt, adv. 
But, vero, etc., conj. G. 687, 

III. 2. 
Cuius, Caius, Caii, m. 
Consider, cogito, Sre, Svi, Stum, 
Contrary to, contra, prep, with ace. 
Excite, concito, cLre, avi, Rtum, 



Hatred, odium, ii, n. 
Insolence, insolentia, ae, f. 
Narrow, angustus, a, vm. 
Obtain, find, invtnio, ire, rSni. 

ventum. 
Perceive, perspicio, Src, spexi, 

spectum. 
Perfect, pcrfedus, a, ttm. 
Popilius, Popilius, ii, m. 
Pride, svperhia, ae, f. 
Prudence, prudentia, ae, f. 
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Regard, habeo, ere, m, Hum, lit. 

to have, hold. 
Require, compel, cogo, Hre, coBgi, 

coactum. 



Riches, divitiae, arum, f. pi. G. 

131, 1, 4). 
Senator, senator, oris, m. 
Wickedness, scelus, Ms, n. 



433. Exercise. 

1. To love riches is the mark of a narrow mind. 2. 
It is the part of a wise man to do nothing contrary to the 
laws. 3. It is the duty of a good man to cultivate all the 
virtues. 4. Caius Popilius was sent as an ambassador to 
Antiochus the king. 5. Achilles obtained Homer as the 
herald of his valor, 6. Jupiter was regarded both as the 
king and as the father of all the gods. 7. It is the duty 
of a judge to consider, not what he himself wishes, but 
what the law requires. 8. To defend that which is right, 
I have ever thought a characteristic both of brave heroes 
and of great men. 9. To think this, is a mark of pru- 
dence ; to do it, of fortitude ; but both to think and to do 
it, of perfect virtue. 10. Great hatred is often excited 
against pride and arrogance. 11. We have perceived, 
not only the audacity and wickedness of A.ntony^ but also 
his insolence and pride. 12. All greatly praise your 
Cato, as a senator, as a commander, and as a man. 



Lesson LXXXIV. 



RENDERING OF CERTAIN NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 



434. In English, Adjectives are used substantively only 
in the Plural, but in Latin they are occasionally bo used even 
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in the Singular, especially in the Neuter with an abstract 
sense: 

The truth, 'cerum (a true tiling). No sincerity, nthtl sinceri (nothing 
of the sincere). 

435. Proper names of places, when used with of or from 
to designate nativity or origin^ are usually rendered by Latin 
Adjectives : 

Archytas of Tarentum, Archyias Tarenilnus, Gorgias of Leontini, 
Gorgias Leoniinus, See G. 441, 5. 

436' Proper names with prepositions, as of tn, are often 
rendered by Latin Adjectives : 

Ulysses in Homer, Homericus Ulixes, Hercules in Xenophon, 
Herctdes JTenophonteus. The hattle of Fharsalia, proelium PharscdU 
cum. The hattle of Cannae, Cannensis pugna. See G. 441, 5. 

437. The English expressions, the first part of the middle 
(part) of the last part of the highest part of the lowest part 
of and the like, are generally rendered by Latin Adjectives : 

The first part of the province, prima provincia. The middle of sum- 
mer, media aestas. See G. 441, 6. 

438. Substantives, which designate persons as the agents 
of actions, may often be best rendered into Latin by Relative 
Clauses : 

Hearers, it qui audiunt (those who hear). Statesmen, ii qui rei 
puhlicae praesunt (those who preside over the republic). Lawgivers, 
ii qui leges scrihuni (those who write laws). 

439. Participial nouns and verbal nouns with of should 
generally be rendered into Latin by a Passive Participle or a 
Gerund : 

In liberating the country, in liberanda patria. Desirous of hearing 
you, cupidus te audiendi. See G. 680 ; 669-566. 

440. Many adjectives are best rendered into Latin by 
the Genitive of nouns. 

Thus,— 

1. Spiritual, mental, must be rendered by antmi^ mentiSj 
or ingenii / bodily, by corporis : 
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By mental diseases, animi morbis. Bodily pain, dolor corpdris. 
Mental culture, culittra anXmt, 

2. LiTEBABT may be rendered by liUerdrum ; learned, 
sometimes by doctnnae^ doctrindrum / artis^ artium ; phi- 
losophical, by philosophiaey or de phUosophia : 

Literary pursuits, litterllrum stvdia. Learned studies, doctnnae 
ttudia. 

441. Adjectives with adverbial modifiers may often be 
best rendered into Latin by the Genitive or Ablative of Char- 
acteristic. See Model III. 

442. Models. 



I. The temple of Diana of 

Ephesus was burned. 
II. Many are careless in 
selecting friends. 

ni. How blameless ought 
commanders to be. 



I. Templum Ephesias 
Didnae deflagrdvit. 
II. Mtdti in amtcis eli- 
gendis negligentes 
sunt. 
III. QiuzrUa innocentia de- 
bent esse imperc^ 
tores. 



443. Remarks. 

1. MopEL IL — In SELECTiNO FRIENDS. See G. 580. 

2. Model III. — How blasc eless,^ quanta innocentia, lit. vnih (of) 
how great innocence. 

444. Vocabulary. 



Advantage, uiititas, dtis, f. 
Atticus, Atticus, t, m. 
Battle, fight, pugna, ae, f. 
Between, inter, prep, with ace. 
Ceus, of Ceus or Cea, Ceus, a, um. 
Crotona, Croto, Onis, m. and f. 
Delight, oblecto, cLre, Svi, Stum, 



Difference, there is a difference, 

interest, fuit. 
Enact, write, scribo, ere, scripsi^ 

scriptum, 
Epaminondas, EpaminondaSy ae, 

m. 
Gorgias, Oorgias, ae, m. 
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Lawgiver, be a lawgiver, leges scrt" 

hire, lit. to enact laws. 
Learned = of learning, doctrlnae, 

f. sing. gen. 
T^ontine, of Leontini, LeoniinnSf 

a, um. 
Less, minor, us, comp. of panms, 

G. 166. 
Leuctrian, of Leuctra, LeudrlcuSf 

a, vm. 
Lighten, levo, are, Hvi, Stum, 
Literary = of letters, litterHrum, f. 

pi. gen. 
No, non, adv. 

Of = out of, e, ex, prep, with abl. 
Old age, senedus, Utis, f. 
Fharsalian, of Pharsalus, or Phar- 

salia, PharsaJitis, a, um. 
Prodicus, Frodicus, t, m. 
Propose to one's self no other aim, 

nihil sibi aliud nisi proponire; 

propOno, ire, posui, positum ; 



lit. to propose to on^s self 
nothing else except. 

So, sometimes rendered by is, ea, 
id; so virtuous, «a virtnte, 
lit. of that virtue; so wise, 
ea sapientia, lit. of that wis- 
dom, G. 428. 

Statesman, be a statesman, rei pvb- 
licaepraesum, esse,fui; lit. to 
superintend the republic. 

Suffering, pain, dolor, Oris, m. 

Superbus, Superbus, i, m. 

Tarquinius, Tarquinius, ii, m. 

Useful, be useful, utilitatem affiro, 
ferre, atttdi, allcUum, lit. t'm- 
paH advantage. 

Warrior, be a warrior, beJlum gero, 
ire, gessi, gestum, lit. to wage 
war. 

While, when, quum, conj. 

Wrong, pravus, a, um. 



445. Exercise. 

1. As there is a difference between the right and the 
wrong, so is there between the true and the false. 2. 
Gorgias of Leontini, the teacher of Isocrates, lived one 
hundred and seven years, 3. Prodicus of Ceus was in 
great honor. 4. After the battle of Pharsalia, Cicero 
wrote to Atticus. 5. After the battle of Leuctra, Epami- 
nondas was in great honor. 6. Solon the lawgiver was 
regarded as wise, one of the Seven. 7. Statesmen are 
no less useful than warriors. 8. Pythagoras came to 
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Crotona in the fourth year of the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 9, Literary studies delight old age. 10. 
Many while in exile have lightened their suffering by 
learned studies. 11. Our forefathers were so virtuous 
and icisey that, in enacting laws, they proposed to them- 
selves no other aim than the safety and advantage of the 
republic. 



Lesson LXXXV. 

ADJECTIVES ~ Continued. 

. 446. .When two or more Adjectives belong to the same 
substantive, as attributives, — 

1. They may be separate and independent modifiers of 
that substantive, and must then be connected by conjunc- 
tions. 

2. One of them may modify the substantive directly, while 
the others modify the complex idea foimed by the substan- 
tive and adjective united. The connective is then omitted : 

Obscure and difficult subjects, res obscHras atque difficiles. AU Latin 
words, omnia verba Latlna. 

447. By a difference of idiom, the Latin generally uses 
the connective after midti, permultiy phermii, etc., though the 
English omits it in similar cases : 

Many large states, multae et magnae civ Hates. 

448. The Positive with too, somewhat, unusuaUi/, may 
be rendered by the Latin Comparative, and the Positive with 
ver^y exceedingly, by the Superlative : 

Too short, brevior. Very short, bi'evissimiis. 

But instead of the Latin Comparative in the sense of too, the Positive 
with nimis may be used, and instead of the Superlative in the sense of 
very, the Positive with valde : 
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Too great, nimis magnus. Very great, valde magnus. 

Here the emphasis rests upon too and very, rather than upon the ad- 
jective itself. 

449* The Positive with as — as possible is rendered by 
the Superlative with quam or quantus^ with or without 
possum : 

As great as possible, qtiani mazlmus, with or without possum. Sec 
Model II. 

450. When in English two comparatives occur with 
the — the^ or with the — so much tjie^ they are generally best 
rendered into Latin by Comparatives with qua/nto — tantOy 
quo — CO or quo — hoc. See Model III. 

451. Models. 

I. This state has been re- I. JSdec civttas omni 

lieved of the whole aere alieno Uberuta 

debt. est, 

II. He led the amiy to II. Quam, potuit mxj/x^mis 

Rome with as rapid itiiieribus Rom^am 

marches as possible, exercitum duxit. 

III. The more diiScult it is, III. Quo est difficiliuSy eo 

the more honorable. praeclarius, 

452. Remabks. 

1. Model I. — Debt, aes aliejium, lit. copper or money belonging to 
another. 

2. Model III. — The — the, quo — eo, lit. by what or how much — ■ 
by this or so much, 

453. Synonymes. 

Good, upright, honorable ; bonus, probuSy honestus, 

1. JBonuSy a, um ; good, — the generic word for this quality, 
applicable both to persons and to things. 
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2. jProbuSy Gj um ; upright, blameless, — a negative 
quality, free from blame rather than worthy of praise. 

8. ITonestus, a, um ; honorable, virtuous, noble- 
minded, — involving a delicate sense of honor and duty. 



454- Vocabulary. 



Another's, belonging to anotlicr, 

aJUnus, a, um, 
Armenian, Armenius, it, ra. 
Contract, contraho, ere, traxi, 

iractum. 
Debt, aes alUnum, lit. Another's 

money. 
Drive, pello, ire, peptili, pulsum. 
Equity, aequXias, Stis, f. 
Heavy, -vreighty, great, severe, 

gravis, e. 
Long-continued, very long, perdi- 

uiurnus, a, um. 
Loud, great, magnus, a, um. 
Many of the, mulii, ae, a, pi., in 

agreement with noun. 
Money, aes, aeris, n., lit. copper. 
Noble-minded, honesius, a, um. 



Occupy the mind, in anXmo versor, 

ari, atus, lit. to move about in 

the mind. 
Princely, regalis, e. 
Pursuit, exertion, studium, ii, n. 
Kelease, lihiro, are, avi, Stum. 
Seem, videor, eri, visus sum. 
Since, ago, ahhinc, adv. 
Syllable, sylldha, ae, f. 
The — the, with comparatives, quo 

— CO. G. 418. Lit. hy how 

much — hy so much. 
Thought, cogitaiio, Onis, f. 
Tigranes, TigrGLnes, is, m. 
Till, colo, ire, colui, cuUum. 
Upright, probus, a, um. 
Verse, versus^ us, m. 
Voice, vox, vocis, f. 



455. Exercise. 

1. Cicero says that the good are always happy. 2. 
Nothing seems to Xenophon so princely as the pursuit of 
tilling the field. 3. The Romans waged a severe and 
long-continued war with Tigranes the king of the Arme- 
nians. 4. Cicero released the state from a false debt. 
5. The consuls contracted no new debt for the state. 6. 
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This large and heavy debt was contracted many years 
since. 7. Many weighty thoughts occupied the mind of 
the commander. 8. This verse is too long by one sylla- 
ble. 9. No one can be too honorable. 10. The orator 
spoke with as loud a voice as possible. 11. The greater 
the fault is, the greater the pain. 12. Nothing is more 
worthy of a great and good man than virtue. 13. All 
upright men love equity itself. 14. Many of the best 
citizens and most noble-minded men were driven into 
exile. 

Lesson LXXXVL 

PRONOUNS. — PERSONAL. REFLEXIVE. 

456* The Nominatives 7, yov^ we^ when not emphatic^ 
are omitted in rendering into Latin. See Model L 

457. -S^5 sJie^ ity thet/y hiniy hevy them^ when not emphatic, 
are usually omitted in rendering, if they can be omitted with- 
out ambiguity. See Model 11. 

458. When necessary, these Pronouns are rendered (1) 
generally by is ; but (2) if more demonstrative in force, in 
the sense of this onCy that one, by hie or ille; and (3) if em- 
phatic, but not reflexive (G. 448), he himself, himself by ipse. 
See Models I. and III. 

459. But these Pronouns must sometimes be rendered by 
the Reflexive se. 

Thus,— 

1. The Objectives him^self herself itself themselvesy must 
be rendered by se. See Model IV. 

2. In a Subordinate Clause expressing the sentimient of the 
Principal Subject, the Objectives him, her, it, them^ must, bo 
rendered by se when they refer to tlie Principal Subject. 
See Model V. 
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3. In a Subordinate Clause which must be rendered by 
the Accusative with the Infinitive and which expresses the 
sentiment of the Principal Subject, JiCy ahe^ it, they, must be 
rendered by se when they refer to the Principal Subject. 
See Model VI. 

460. The Objectives myself, ourselves, yourselves, are 
rendered by the Personal Pronouns ego and tu. See Model 
VII. 

461. But when special emphasis rests upon the Objectives 
myself, ourselves, yourselves, ipse is added to the Personal 
Pronoun. See Model VIIL 

462. Personal Pronouns with prepositions are sometimes 
rendered by Possessives, especially with such words as 
epistola, litterae, etc. See Model IX. 



463. Models. 



I. You know how highly 

I prize them. 
II. It is necessary that 
you should praise 
this plan, for it can- 
not be changed. 

III. It is fitting that he 

should himself be a 
good man. 

IV. The boys conduct 

themselves very pru- 
dently. 

V. Caesar asks me to 

come to him. 
VI. The consul thinks that 

he has friends. 
VII. We console ourselves. 
VIII. See that you guard 
yourself 



I. Eos quanti faciam 

sets. 
II. IToc consilium lau- 
des necesse est ; 
mutdri enim non 
potest. 

III. Oportet ipsum esse 

virum honum. 

IV. Pueri valde pru- 

denter se gerunt. 

V. Caesar ut veniam 

ad se rogat, 
VI. Consul se amicos 
habere arbitrdtur, 
VII. Nos consolamur, 
VIII. Fac ut te ipsum 
custodias. 
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IX, I have received three 
letters from you. 



IX, Accept tuas tres 
epistolas. 



464. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — How highly, quanti. See G. 402, III. 

2. Model II. — That you should praise, laudes. See G. 496, I. 

3. Model V. — To come, iit veniam, lit. that I may come. See G. 
492, 2. 

4. Model VIII. — See that you guard, /oc ui qusiodiaa, lit. do or 
make that you guard. See G. 492, 1. . 

5. Model IX. — From you, a te, or tuas agreeing with epistilas. 

465' Vocabulary. 



Admit, confess, confiteor, €riy fes- 

8US 8umj dep. 
Again and again, etiam aique eii- 

am,, adv. 
Allow, concedOf h'e, cessi, cessum. 
As, for, p7'o, prep, with abl. 
As much, quantus, a, um, relative 

to tanius. 
Await, exspedo, are, Sm, aium. 
Be ignorant of, ignOro, are, avi, 

aium. 
Born, be born, niiscor, t, naius 

sum. 
British, of or from Great Britain, 

Brttannicus, a, um. 
Dutiful affection, piitas, atis, f. 
I, emphatic, egdmet, G. 184, 6. 
Indeed, quidem, adv. 
Joy, laetiiia, ae, f. 



Move, affect, afficio, ire, fed, fee- 

turn. 
Myself, reflexive, not intensive, 

ego, met. G. 448. 
Others, the others, the rest, ceieri, 

a£, a, pi. 
Satisfy, satisfado, ire, feci, fac- 
tum. G. 25, 8, 2) ; 885, 2. 
So much, tanius, a, um, antecedent 

to quantus. 
State, say, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Take, appropriate, sumo, ire, 

sumpsi, sumptum. 
Thyself, yourself, reflexive, not 

intensive, tu, iui. G. 448. 
To, towards, of friendly feelings 

and conduct towards a person, 

erga, prep, with ace. 
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466. Exercise. 

!• You, Cato, were bom not for me, not for yourself, 
but for your country. 2. You will not deny that you are 
very desirous of glory. 3. I have never denied that they 
(these) are very desirous of glory. 4. There were some 
who called themselves wise. 5. I was moved with the 
greatest joy, when I heard that you had been made consul. 
6. Philosophers admit that they are ignorant of matiy 
thingSf and that they have to learn many things again 
and again. 7. A.8 much time as is allowed them for 
pleasures, / shall take for myself for my studies. 8. 
There is nothing new, which, indeed, either you would wish 
to hear, or which I should dare to state as certain. 9. I 
satisfy all the others by my dutiful affection to you ; my- 
self I never satisfy. 10. I am awaiting your letter from 
Great Britain. 

Lesson LXXXVIL 
pronouns. — possessive. 

467* The Possessive Pronouns, my, your, his, etc., when 
not emphatic, should be omitted in rendering into Latin, if 
they can be supplied from the context. See Model I. 

468. When necessary, the Possessives of the Tliird Per- 
son, his, her, its, their, are rendered, — 

1. By suus. This occurs (1) when they refer to the sub- 
ject of the clause in which they stand, and (2) when in a 
Subordinate Clause expressing the sentiment of the Principal 
Subject, they refer to that subject. See Models II. and III. 

2. By the Genitive of a Demonstrative or Relative. This 
occurs when suus is not admissible. See Model IV. 
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469. The Latin Possessive belonging to two or more 
nouns is generally expressed but once. See Model Y. 

470. The Possessive with oton — my oirn, your own^ 
etc. — is generally rendered by the simple Possessive ; but if 
own is enaphatic, it must be rendered by the Genitive of ipse. 
See Model VI. 

471* Models. 



I. Socrates already held in 
his hand the deadly 
cup, ' 
II. He instructed bis brother. 

III. They know what their 

fellow-citizens think. 

IV. Socrates and all his dis- 

ciples were delighted 
with the study of phi- 
losophy. 
V. I impart a share of my 
harden to no one, of 
iwy giory to all the 
good. 
VI. He is moved by his own 
power. 



I. Socrates in manujam 
mortiferum iUud te- 
nebat poculum, 
II. Fratrem suum erucU- 

. viL 
III. Sdunt quid sui cives 

cogiterd. 
rV. Socrates atque omnes 
ejus discipuli studio 
philosophiae delec- 
tdti sunt. 
V. Oneris mei partem ne- 
mmi impertiOy glo- 
ride bonis omnibus. 

VI. Sua vi (or sua ipslus 
vi) movetur. 



472. Bemabks. 

1. Model I. — The deadly cup, mortifirum tttud pocOlum, lit. 
that deadly cup. See G. 450, 4. 

2. Model IV. — All his, omnes ejus. Here his is not reflexive, 
and is accordingly rendered by ejusy not by suus. 

473. Synonymes. 

City, town, state, republic ; urbsy oppidum^ civHuts^ res 
pub^ca. 
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1. Urhs^ urbiSy f. ; city, — the usual word for city. 

2. Opptdum^ *5 n. ; fortified town or city. 

3. Oivttasj dtiSy f. ; state, — as a political organization, 
with its laws and institutions. 

4. Hespicblica^reipublicaeyf,; commonwealth, bepublic. 



474. Vocabulary. 



Acliievement, res gesta, rei gestae, 

lit. thing performed. 
Admire, admirorj Uri, at us sum, 

dep. 
Approach, accedo, ire, cessi, ces- 

sum, 
Catulus, Catidus, i, m. 
Cimbrian, Cimbricus, a, um, A 

victory over the Cimbrians, 

Oimbrica victoria. 
Colleague, coUega, ae, m. 
Consider, judge, existimo, are, art, 

Dignity, dignlias, atis, f. 
Discourse, oratio, dnis, f. 
Esteem, facio, tre, feci, factum, 

lit. to maJce, 
Except, praeter, prep, with ace. 



Exhort, cohortor, ari, Oius sum, 

dep. 
Genius, ingenium, ii, n. 
How highly, with verbs of valuing, 

quanti, G. 402, III. 1. 
Life, period of life, aetas, Utis, f. 
Milesian, of Miletus, Milesius, 

a, um, 
Mosf exalted, summus, a, um, 

superhit. of sirpSrus. G. 

1G3, 3. ' 
Kest upon, be situated in, esse 

posttus, a, um, in with abl. 
Share, commun\co, Sre, avi, Gium, 
Thales, Thales, is, m. ; ace. em 

or en. 
Worth, moral worth, virtus, utis, f. 



475. Exercise. 

1. The orator spent his life in the study of eloquence. 
2. Marius shared with his colleague Catulus the glory of 
his victory over the Cimbrians. 3. All the seven wise 
men, except Thales of Miletus, presided over their states. 
4. It is a characteristic of your wisdom to consider that 
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all your dignity rests upon your worth and achievements. 
5. Socrates said that he knew nothing. 6. His whole 
discourse was spent in praising virtue, and in exhorting 
all men to the pursuit of virtue. 7. There is no doubt 
that Home was a most beautiful city. 8. All the states 
are compelled to await youi* aid. 9. You all know how 
highly I esteem the republic. 10. Our forces were ap- 
proaching the town of Antioch. 11. Many admired 
Plato on account of his most exalted genius. 



Lesson LXXXVIIL 
pronouns. — demonstrative. relative. 

476. The Demonstratives, thiSy ihai,^ tJiese^ tliose^ are ren* 
dered into Latin, — 

1. Literally by Viic, iUe^ iste. For the difference in the use 
of these forms, see G. 450. See Models IV. and VI. 

2. By the Relative, to mark a close connection with the 
preceding sentence or clause. See Model I. 

3. The expressions, and that too, and that indeed, are ren- 
dered by is with a conjunction. See Model II. 

4. Before an objective with of, this, that, these, or those, 
referring to a noun already expressed before a preceding of, 
is generally omitted in rendering. See Model III. 

477. The Relative is generally I'endered by the Latin 
Relative, but certain differences of idiom require attention. 

1. As the Relative clause in Latin often precedes the An- 
tecedent clause, the Antecedent itself is often introduced 
into the Relative clause. It is then usually represented in 
its own clause by a demonstrative, is, idem, hie, etc. See 
Model IV. 
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2. When the real Antecedent is an Appositkre, it must m 
Latin be introduced into the Relative clause. See Model V. 

3. Adjectives belonging in sense to the antecedent some-r 
times stand in the Relative clause, in agi-eement with the 
relative, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals. 
See Model VI. 



478. Models. 



I. The fact itself speaks, 
and this always has 
very great weight. 
II. You have a memory, and 
that too an unbounded 
one. . 

III. Whose eloquence was 

more conspicuous than 
that of Pisistratus ? 

IV. Let every one occupy 

himself in the art with 
which he is acquainted. 
V. Thence I hastened to 
Amanus, a mountain 
which separates Syria 
from Cilicia. 
VL Agamemnon vowed to 
Diana the most beau- 
tiful thing which had 
been bom that year 
in his kingdom. 



I. Hes loquitur ipsa; 
quae semper valet 
plurtmum, 
II. jBdbes memoriam^ et 
earn infinitam, 

III. Cujus doquentiaprae- 

stabilior fait quam 
Pisistrdti ? 

IV. Quam quisque norit 

artem, in hac se ex- 
erceat, 

V. I7ide ad Amdnum 
contend^ qui m,ons 
Syriain a Cilicia 
divtdit, 

VI. Agamemnon devovit 
Didnae quod in 
suo regno piUcherrt- 
mum natum esset 
iUo anno. 



479- Remarks. 

1. Model III. — Whose, cujus, lit. of whom* 

2. Model IV. — Norit, Potential Subj., lit. whatever art each one 
may know. 
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3. Model Y^ — A mountaiit which, qui mons, lit. which mountain. 

4. Model VI. — The host beautiful thing which, quod puU 
cherrimum^ lit. which the most beautiful. 



480. VOCABULABY. 



And that too, et is, ea, id; et is 

quidem. 
As to, after so, ut, coi^. with subj. 
Astyages, Astydges, is, m. 
Be held = to be, sum, esse, fui. 
Compare, conflro, ferre, ivli, col- 

IcLtum. 
Conduct one*8 self, se gerire ; 

gero, Pre, gessi, gestum. 
During, in, in, prep, with abl. 
Eclipse, defectio, Onis, f. 
Entertain, hold, ieneo, ere, ui, 

tentum. 
Expose onc*s self, se opponire ; 

oppOno, ire, posui, positum. 
Famous, clarus, a, um. The fa- 
mous, sometimes rendered by 

ille, a, ud. 
Foolish, demens, entis. 
He, she, etc. = the same one, idem, 

eddem, idem* 



Joyful, laetus, a, um. 

Of after superlatives = among, 
inter, prep, with ace. 

Predict, praedico, ire, dixi, die 
tum. 

Khetorician, rheior. Oris, m. 

Say, relate, fero, ferre, tuli, la- 
tum. 

Small, contracted, angustus, a, 
um. 

Sufficiently, satis, adr. 

Suitably = worthily enough, satis 
digne, adv. 

Surpass the folly '= be more fool- 
ish, esse dementior, ius. 

Take place, happen, fio, fiiri, foe- 
tus sum. G. 204. 

Unpopularity, invidia, ae, f. 

"Well-known, sometimes rendered 
by tUe, a, ud. G. 450, 4. 

Worthily, digne, adv. 



481' Exercise. 

1- Gorgias of Leontini, the well-known ancient rhetori- 
cian, was held in great honor. 2. At Rome there were 
some who exposed themselves to unpopularity for the safety 
of their country, 3. Cicero was in Athens just ten days. 
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4. Nothing can surpass the folly of those who, in a free 
state, so conduct themselves as to be feared. 5. That 
which is base is never useful. 6. Thales of Miletus, who 
is said to have been the wisest of the Seven, has never 
been suitably praised. 7, He is said to have predicted 
the eclipse of the sun which took place in the reign of 
Astyages. 8. Epicurus, in one house, and that too a 
small one, entertained many friends, 9. Of the many 
most joyful days which Scipio had seen during his life, 
that day was the most famous. 10. Let us compare the 
life of Demosthenes with that of Cicero. 



Lesson LXXXIX. 

pronouns. — INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. 

482. Why? how is it that? may be rendered hy quid? 
Why then? w^hat indeed? by quid enimf What of the 
fact that? by quid quod? See Model I. 

483. The article a, or an, is generally omitted in ren- 
dering, unless it has the force of a certain^ soine^ any^ in 
which case it may be rendered by aliquis^ sometimes even by 
qiiidam or quispiam. See Model II. 

484- The article t/ie is generally omitted in rendering ; 
but when it has the force of that, especially before a relative 
clause, it is rendered by the pronoun is, and sometimes by 
ilie. See Model III. 

485. Every with an ordinal, and,, in most instances, all 
with a superlative or ordinal, should be rendered by quisque. 
See Models I. and IV. 

486. , One another, each other, may be rendered by inter 
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se, or ifiter ipsos^Bxtd OTie, one — 'another^ another ^hy olitM 
cUium. See Model V. ; also above, 270, Model VIIL 



487- Models. 



I. What shall we say of 
the fact that the best 
men ever die with the 
greatest equanimity ? 
II. Cicero did not discuss 
a part of the case, but 
spoke upon the whole 
subject. 

III. Xenophon, the pupil of 

Socrates, wrote his- 
tory. 

IV. At every third word of 

his oration, he threat- 
ened me. 
V. They were unlike each 
other. 



I. Qtiid^ quod opttmics 
quisqiee aequisstmo 
animo moritur f 

II. Cicero non partem 
egit causae^ sed de 
tota re dixit. 

III. Xj^nophon^ tSocrcUicus 

ille^ scripsit Jdstori- 
am, 

IV. Tertio quoque verbo 

orationis suae mihi 
minabdtur, 
V. Dissimiles inter se 
fuerunU 



488. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — What shall we sat of the fact that, quid^ quod^ 
lit. whatj thai, i. e. what of the fact that, or what shall we say ? &c. 

2. Model II. — The pupil of Socrates, Socraticus lUe, the — 
emphatic rendered hy tile. 



489. Synonymes. 

I. Who, which, what ; quis, uter, qui ? 

1. Quis^ quae^ quid; who, which one, which? — who, 
which, of any number. 

2. Uter^ utra^ utrum ; avho, which one ? — .which of two. 

3. Qui^ quae^ quod ; what, op what character or 
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KIND, — inquires after some distinguishing characteristic of 
the object, while quia and uter inquire after the object itself. 

II. All, eveiy ; omnia^ quisque^ unvs quisque, 

1. OmniSj e / all, every, every one, every part, — 
with the idea of including the whole. 

2. Quisqice, qimeque^ quidque or quoclque / every, every 
ONE, each one, — giving prominence to the individual, 
rather than to the whole of which he is a part. 

3. Uhus quisqice (unusy a, um) ; every one, every single 
ONE, EVERY INDIVIDUAL OBJECT, — strongcr than quisqice, as 
it admits no exception. 

490. Vocabulary. 



Age, period of life, aetas, tZtist f. 
All, each, every, quisque, quaeque, 

quodque and quidque or quic- 

que; G. 191, II. 1; omnisj e. 

Each topic, quidque. All the 

good, opiXmus quisque, lit. 

each best man* 
Commend, make acceptable, ^7'o6o, 

are, avi, atum. 
Commit to writing, litUris mando, 

are, Svi, atum. 
Condition, state, status, vs, m. 
Constantly, assiduus, a, um, G. 

443. 
Conversation, sermo, Onis, m. 
Desirable, optahilis, e. 
Pifth, quinius, a, um. 
For the reason that, propterea 

quod, conj. 
Friend of the people, populSris, e. 



Individual, one, ttnus, a, um. G. 

176, 1. 
Is doing, is done, agUur, actum 

est, pass, oi ago. 
Lightly, leviter, adv. 
On the subject of, concerning, de, 

prep, with abl. 
Once, formerly, quondam, adv. 
Praetor, praetor, oris, m. 
Boscius, Rosdus, ii, m. 
Seek, expUo, ire, petlvi, petitum. 
Sextus, Sextus, i, m. 
Take the census of, censeo, ere, ui, 

censiim. The census of Sicily 

is taken, Sicilia censetur. 
Touch, tango, ire, tefigi, iactum. 
Which, which one, of two, uter, 

utra, utrum. G. 161. 
With each other, inter se. G- 

448, 1. 
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491. Exercise. 

1. Who saluted him? 2. Which one of us is the 
friend of the people, you or I? 3. What is the condition 
of the republic? 4. I have committed to writing the 
conversation which Crassus and Antony once (formerly) 
held with each other on the subject of eloquence. 5. The 
census of Sicily was taken every fifth year; it was ta- 
ken in the praetorship of Verres. 6. What is more 
desirable than wisdom? what more worthy of a man? 7. 
Those who- seek this are called philosophers. 8. Death is 
common to every age. 9. Each of your friends will 
write to you. 10, I will touch lightly each individual 
topic. 11. The consuls so conducted themselves that 
they commended their plans to all the good. 12. Sextus 
Roscius not only was not at Kome, but did not know at 
all what was doing at Rome, for the reason that he was 
constantly in the country. 



Lesson XC. 

verbs. — active. passive. transitive. intran- 
SITIVE. 

492. With transitive verbs a thought may in general, at 
the pleasure of the writer, be expressed either actively or 
passively ; but if the subject of the active construction would 
be an abstract noun with a genitive of the real agent, the 
passive constraction is preferred. See Models I. aiid II. 

493. Those verbs which in English are used both transi- 
tively and intransitively must be rendered into Latin with 
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Bpecial care, as we often find in such cases that the transitive 
sense must be rendered by one verb and the intransitive by 
another. Thus the verb to increase^ when used transitively, 
must be rendered by axigeo^ but when used intransitively by 
crmco. 

494. The English Impersonal Construction in the passive 
voice is often rendered personally in Latin. This is espe- 
cially common with verbs of perceimng^ declaring^ saying^ 
thinking^ finding^ seeming^ and the like. See Model III. 

1. But in the Compound tenses of verbs of saying and thinking ^ the 
Latin prefers the Impersonal Construction : iraditum est, dictum estf 
dicendum est, credendum est, etc. See Model IV. 

495. But the English .Personal Construction may some- 
times be rendered into Latin by the Impersonal. Thus, — 

1. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation is often Imper- 
sonal. See Model V. 

2. Latin verbs which are intransitive in the active — i. e. do 
not govern the accusative — in the passive can be used only 
impersonally. See Model VI. 

496. Models. 



I. All things were ordained 

bg God. 
II. The prudence of Cicero 
liberated the republic 
fi'om the gi'eatest daur 
gers. 

III. It is related that Aristi- 

des was the most just 
of all. 

IV. It has been said that the 

law is a silent magis- 
trate. 
V. The plans of audacious 



1. A Deo omnia con- 
stituta sunt, 
II. Cicerdnis prudentia 
res ptd>ltca maxi^ 
mis penculis est 
Uberdta, 

III. ArisUdes omnium jus- 

tissimtis fuisse tra- 
dttur, 

IV. Dictum est legem, esse 

mutum magistrd' 
tum, 
V. Audaciian civium con- 
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citizens must often be 
resisted. 
VI. An unsuccessful battle 
was fought by the con- 
suls. 



siliis aaepe eat re- 
sistendum, 
VI. A consulibus male 
pugnatum est. 



497. Remabks. 

1. Model II. — In this sentence, though tlie Active construction is 
used in the English, the Passive is preferable in the Latin. 

2. Model III. — Observe the Personal construction. 

3. Model V. — The Impersonal construction is necessary in the 
Passive, because resisto does not admit the Accusative. 

4. Model VI. — An unsuccessful battle was fought, male pug- 
natum esty lit. ti was fought badly. 



498. Vocabulary. 



Acquire, paro, are, Hvi, atum. 
Act, do, facto, ^re, feci, factum. 
Admire, wonder at, miror, Sri, 

atus sum, dep. 
Be eminent, unus, a, um, emlneo, 

€re, ui, or emineo alone. 
Commonwealth, res puhlica, rei 

puhlicae, f. 
Desert, des^ro, ire, serui, sertum. 
Diminish, minuo, ire, ui, ntum. 
Eminent, excelling, exceUens, entis. 
Esteem lightly, despise, contemno, 

ire, iempsi, temptum. 
Great, illustrious, amplus, a, um. 
Increase, trans., augeo, ire, auxi, 

auctum. 
Kind, every kind, omne genus ; 

genus, iris, n. 



My, your, etc., own productions, 
mea, iua, etc. G. 441, 1. 

Old, senex, senis ; as substant., an 
old person. 

Oratory, dicendi, o, um, o, ger. of 
dico, lit. of, for, etc., speak- 
ing. 

Resources, means, opes, opum, f. 
pi. G. 133, 1. 

Scaevola. Scaevdla, ae, f. 

So far, iantum, adv. So far am I 
from, iantum abest ut with 
Bubj., tlie clause with ut being 
the subject of cubest. 

Spirit, courage, animus, i, m. 

"Withdraw, decido, ire, cessi, ces' 
sum. 
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499. Exercise. 

1. Money has always been lightly esteemed by all the 
greatest and most distinguished men, 2. He defended 
the commonwealth when he was a young man; he will 
not desert it now that he is old, 3. I have always 
praised Cato as a commander. 4. Cato, as a man emi- 
nent (excelling) in every virtue, has been praised by all. 
5. It seems to me that Crassus acted more wisely than 
Scaevola. 6. So far are we from admiring our own pro- 
ductions, that Demosthenes himself, who is eminent among 
all in every hind of oratory (speaking) , does not satisfy 
us. 7. Your plans will not diminish y but increase ^ the 
calamity. 8. There is no doubt that the resources and 
spirits of the enemy are increasing from day to day. 9. 
The valor of Scipio compelled Hannibal to withdraw 
from Italy. 10. We must not only acquire wisdom, but 
also use it. 



Lesson XCI. 
verbs. — general statements. 

500. In general statements the second person singular, 
or the first and third persons plural, are often used in Latin 
to denote an indefinite subject, as people, persons in general. 
Thus, — 

I. The second person singular is used when the remark is 
conceived of as addressed to any one who may chance to 
hear or read it ; youy any one. The second person of the sub- 
junctive is frequently so used. See Model IH. 
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II. The first person plural is used when the speaker wishes 
to include himself in the general statement ; toe ought^ every 
one ought. The third person plural is used in such general 
expressions as they say^ they report^ they think^ etc. See 
Models I. and IL 

III. But in such general statements, the third person 
singular of the passive voice is often used in Latin. See 
Model III. 

501* Models. 

I. We envy those who I. Ma aemuldmur qui 

have the things which ea habent, qicae nos 

we long to have. habere cuptmics. 

II. They say that Solon II, Solonem dicunt Athe- 

was the wisest of the niensium sapxentis- 

Athenians. simurn fuisse. 

III. Having obtained a vie- III. Parta victoria^ its 

tory, you should con- quos vi deviceris 

suit for those whom consiUendum est 
you have subdued by 
force. 

502. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — For the position of dicuntj see Remarks 804, 1. 

2. Model III. — You should consult for = one should consult 
for, consulendum est, 

503. Synonymes. 

Knowledge, foresight, wisdom ; scientia, prudentia^ sapi- 
entia. 

1. /Scienti<Zyae,f.^ knowledge, skill, — knowledge both 
theoretical and practical. . 
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2. Prudentia^ ae^ f.; foresight, prudence, sagacity, 

SOUND JUDGMENT. 

3. Sapientiay ae^ f.; wisdom, — involving both discern- 
ment and caltare. 



504* Vocabulary, 



Adversary, adversariuSf ii, masc. 

adj. used as substant. 
Author, adviser, atictor, Oris, m. 

and f. 
Avoid, vtio, Sre, Wei, UUum, 
Be on one's guard, eaveoy ire, cavi, 

cautum. 
Confidence, fides, it, f. Have con- 
fidence in, fidem hdbeo with 

dat. 
Contend, decerto, are, Svt, Htum* 
Easily, /ad2«, adv. 
Injury, harm, injuria, a^, f. 
Instance, thing, res, rei, f. 
Know, understand, inieUigo, ire, 

lexi, ledum. 
Live, one lives, men live, vivUur, 

lit. ii is lived, 
Magian, pi. the Magi, Magus, i, m. 
Mother, mater, iris, f. 
Muse, Musa, ae, f. 



Openly, palam, adv. An open ad- 
versary, paJam adversarius. 

Possess, have, haheo, ire, ui, Hum, 

Quickly, celeriier, adv. 

Set fire to, inflammo, are, avi, 
clium. 

Suggestion, at the suggestion of, 
auctor in the abl. abs. At the 
suggestion of the Magi, Magis 
auctorihus, lit. ih€ Magi being 
advisers. 

Think, arhiiror, Uri, Sius sum, 
dep. 

Towards, adversus, prep, with ace. 

Undertake, susctpio, ire, dpi, cep- 
turn, 

Unliarmed, sine injuria, lit. with- 
out harm, according to con- 
nection, without doing or with- 
out suffering wrong. 

Xerxes, Xerxes, is, m. 



505. Exercise. 

1. They say that he is the wisest who most quickly 
perceives in each instance what is true. 2. We have con- 
fidence in those whom we think to know (understand) 
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more than ourselves. 3. By being on your guard, you 
would easily avoid him who is an open adversary. 4. It 
is said that Xerxes, at the suggestion of the Magi, set fire 
to the temples of Greece. 5. There are certain duties to 
be observed even towards those from whom you have re- 
ceived an injury. 6. Wars must be undertaken that men 
may live in peace unharmed (without injury). 7. Al- 
though the results of war are uncertain, yet one should 
contend for liberty at the peril of life. 8. While we sleep 
the Muses will not give us the knowledge of writing, 
reading, and the other arts. 9. Cicero says that wisdom 
is the mother of all good arts. 10. The knowledge of 
the liberal arts is more useful than money. 11. All 
statesmen ought to possess the highest prudence. 



Lesson XCII. 



VERBS. — TENSES. 



506. In English the Present tense is sometimes used of 
an action which is really future, and must therefore be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Future tense. See Model L 

507. In English, the Present, the Future, or the Perfect, 
is sometimes used of a future action which must be completed 
before some specified event. In such cases it must be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Future Perfect. See Model II. 

508. When the English Imperfect or Past tense simply 
states an historical fact, without any reference to the con- 
tinuance of the action, it must be rendered into Latin by the 
Perfect ; but when it pictures a scene, or represents the ac- 
tion as continuing, it must be rendered by the Imperfect- 
See Models III. and IV. 



VERBS. 
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509. The Imperfect with while is often best rendered by 
dum with the Present. See Model IV. 

510. The Perfect with have^ when used of an action 
which has been going on for some time, is best rendered by 
the Present, generally with jamdiu. jamdudum^ etc. See 
Model V. 

511. Models. 



I. If we follow nature^ we 

shall not go astray. 
II. When I reach Rome, I 
will write to you. 

III. They saw the gleaming 

swords. 

IV, While our soldiers were 

collecting these things, 
the king himself es- 
caped from their 
hands. 
V. I have not known for a 
long time what you 
are doing. 



I. Naturam si sequtmur^ 
non aherrabimus, 
II. Momam quum venero, 
scribam ad te. 

III. Fulgentes gladios vi- 

debant, 

IV. Hdec dum nostri coU 

Ugunty rex ipse effu- 
git e manibus. 



V. Jamdiu ignoro quid 
agas. 



512. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — If we follow, Latin idiom, if we shall follow. The 
action really belongs to the future. 

2. Model II. — When I beach, Latin idiom, when I shall have 
reached, — a future action to be completed before the time of writing. 

3. Model IV. — While our soldiers were collecting, Latin 
idiom, while our (soldiers) collect, 

4. Model V. — I have not known for a lono time, Latin idiom, 
for a long time I do not know. 
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513. Synonymbs, 

» 

Innocence, honesty, integrity, viilue ; innocentia, honestas^ 
iittegrttaSy virtics. 

1. Innocentia^ ae^ f. ; innocence, blamelessness, — free- 
dona from guilt. 

2. ITonestaSydtis^f.; honesty, moral worth, — especially 
ns shown in character and intention. 

3. JntegritaSy atis, f. ; integrity, uprightness, — involv- 
ing the idea of soundness and completeness of moral char- 
acter. 

4. Virtus, utis, f. ; virtue, moral worth, — as. shown 
both in life and in character, more comprehensive than either 
of the other three words. 

514. Vocabulary. 



Accommodate one's self to, yield 

to, ohsiquor, i, secHius sum, 

dep. 
Assiduously, studidse, adr. 
Consider, consider as, arhiiror, 

art, cUu8 sum. 
Defendant, reus, ret, ni. 
Eagerly, cupide, adv. 
For a long time, jamckLcLum, adv. 
Good will, henevoleniia, ae, f. 
Happen, befall, ac<^do, ire, (ftdi. 
If any, si quis, quae or qua, quid, 

G. 190, 1. 
Indeed, I, thou, etc. : a personal 



pronoun with a conj. is often 

best rendered by the relat. qui, 

quae, quod, G. 453. 
Inhabitant, incdla, ae, ra. and f. 
Innocence, innoceniia, ae, f. 
Less, minus, adv. 
Let = cause that, facia. Ire, feci, 

factum, id with subj. 
Means, by no means, nuUa re, lit. 

hy no thing. 
Moral worth, honor, honestas, 

mis, f. 
More fully, plurihus verhiSf lit 

with more words. 
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Obtain, nancisear^ t, nactus sum, 

dep. 
Occasion, there is occasion, need, 

opus estjfuii. 
One's, one's own, suus, a, um. 
Others', of others, another's, aZi- 

enusj a, um. 



Preceptress, praeeepirtx, lew, f. 
Proof, testimonium, ii, n. 
World, mundus, i, m. 
Yesterday's, of yesterday, hester- 

nus, a, um. Yesterday, hes- 

terno die, G« i2Q, 



515. Exercise. 

1. Socrates considered himself an inhabitant and citizen 
of the whole world, 2. If anything neio shall happen, 
we will let you know. 3. If there shall be any occasion, 
you will let us know. 4, I will write to you more fully 
when I obtain more leisure. 5. Our forefathers assidu- 
ously cultivated their own fields ; they did not eagerly 
seek those of others. 6. I never pleased myself less than 
yesterday ; indeed, while I accommodated myself to the 
young men, I forgot that I was old, 7. The defendant 
has given me the proof of his innocence. 8. I have often 
admired the moral worth of Socrates. 9. With wisdom 
as a preceptress, one can live in tranquillity, 10, States^ 
men can by no means more easily secure the good will of 
the multitude than by integrity and virtue. 11. I have 
for a long time desired to visit Athens. 12. We had for 
a long time desired to visit Borne. 
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Lesson XCIII. 
verbs. — indicative. 

516. The English Indicative must often be rendered by 
the Latin Subjunctive. Thus, — 

1. Often in clauses denoting Cause, or Time and Cause. 
See Model I. 

2. In Indirect Questions. See Model II. 

3. In the Subordinate Clauses of Indirect Discourse. See 
Model III. 

4. In Relative Clauses defining indefinite antecedents. 
See Model IV. 

5. In Clauses denoting Result, and sometimes in Condi- 
tional and in Concessive Clauses. See Model V. 

517. The Indicative with that^ in a clause which is used 
either as the subject or the object of a verb, is generally best 
rendered into Latin by the Infinitive with a Subject Accusa- 
tive. See Model VI. 



518* Models. 



I. Panaetius praises Scipio 
Africanus, because he 
was temperate. 

II. It is asked whether one 
duty is greater than 
another. 

III. Ennius docs not think 
that one should mourn 
over death which im- 
mortality follows. 



I. Panaetius Scipioneni 
Africdnuni laudaty 
quod fuerit abstt- 

II. Quaeritur numquod 
officiuni cdiud alio 
majus sit 
III. Ennius non censet hi- 
geiidam esse tnor- 
teni quam immor- 
talttas consequatur. 
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IV. There is no one who is 
not able to attain to 
virtue. 
V. I would not decline the 
labor, if I had any 
leisure time. 

VI. We hear that Catiline 
spoke of the republic 
with some in one way 
and with others in 
another. 



V. Nemo est qui ad vir- 
tutem perventre non 
possit. 
V. JLahdrem non recusa- 
rem^ si mi/ii ullum 
esset vacuum tern- 
pus, 
VI. CatiUnam aUter cum 
aliis de re 2^i^lica 
locutum audlmus. 



519. Remarks. 

1. Model III. — That one should siourn over death, lugendam 
esse moHem, lit. tliat death should he mourned. 

2. Model VI. — With some in one way and with others in 
ANOTHER, alUer cum aliisj lit. in another way with others. 



520. Vocabulary. 



Alono, solvs, a, um, G. 151. 
Aristotle, ArisiotHles, is, m. 
Delightful, charming, didcis, e. 
Destitute of, expers,'ertis, G. 399. 
Do, act, ago, tre, egi, actum. 
Entirely, omnino, adv. 
Evjening, vesper, iris, m. At even- 

ing, vespiri. 
For the sake of, gratia or causa 

with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 
Justice, justitia, ae, f. 
Justly, juste, adv. 

10 



Learning, erudition, eruditio, 

oniSf f. 
Offer, affSro, ferre, aituli, alldtum. 
Opinion, opinio, onis, f. 
Prince, princeps, \pis, m. 
Recall, call to mind, commemoro, 

are, avi, atum. 
Say — not, deny, nego, are, Svi, 

atum. Say that no one = deny 

that any one, nego, etc. 
Wont, be wont, soleo, ere, soUius 

sum. G. 271, 3. 
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521. Exercise. 

1. Brutus has written to me ; but what he wishes I do 
not know ; for what counsel can I offer him, since I need 
counsel myself? 2. For the sake of exercising my mem- 
ory, I recall at evenirig what each day I have said, 
heard, and done. 3. When boys^ we had the opinion 
that Socrates, the prince of philosophers, was entirely 
destitute of all learning. 4. Epicurus says that one can- 
not live happily, unless one lives wisely, honestly, and 
justly. 5. Cicero says that no one, who does not live 
honestly, can live happily. 6. Publius Scipio was wont 
to say, that he was never less at leisure than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when alone. 7. The poets 
are so delightful that they are not only read, but also 
committed to memory. 



Lesson XCIV. 
verbs. —potential mood. 

52i2. The English Potential Mood, with the signs, may, 
can, rn%gh% could, would, should, is generally best rendered 
by the Latin Subjunctive. See Model I. 

523. But the Potential may sometimes be rendered by 
the Indicative, and sometimes even by the Infinitive. 
Thus, — 

1. By the Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences. See 
Model II. 

2. The Potential may be rendered by the Indicative in 
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expressions of duty^ necessity^ ability^ and the like, and in such 
expressions as, it would be fair^ proper^ just, tedious, difficult, 
better, more useful, etc. See Model III. 

3. The Potential after that may sometimes be rendered by 
the Infinitive. See Model IV. 

524. In English, after the conjunctions, if, unless, except, 
though, although, that, lest, in order that, etc., the verb takes 
the form sometimes of the Indicative, sometimes of the Po- 
tential, and sometimes of the Subjunctive. But the verb 
after these conjunctions must generally be rendered into 
Latin either by the Indicative or by the Subjunctive, and in 
choosing between these two moods, the learner must be guided 
by the directions given him in his Grammar. See G. 489- 
523 ; also Model V. 

525. Models. 



I. What can seem great to 
him to whom all eter- 
nity is known ? 
II. This condition should 
not have been ac- 
cepted. 

III. It would be tedious to 

reply to all that has 
been said by you. 

IV. It is of great interest to 

us that you should 
come as soon as possi- 
ble. 
V. If I ask you anything, 
will you not reply? 



I. Quid videdtur ei mag- 
num, cui a^temitas 
omnis nota sit ? 
II. Haec conditio non ac- 
cipienda fait. 

III. Longum, est ad omnia 

respondere quae a 
te dicta sunt, 

IV. Magni nostra interest 

te quam primwn 
ventre. 

V. Si te rogavero aliquid, 
nonne respondebis? 
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526. Remarks. 

1. Model II. — Should not have been accepted, Latin idiom, 
was not to he accepted^ or did not deserne to he accepted. 

2. Model III. — It would be tedious, Latin idiom, it is long, i. e. 
a long task. 

3. Model V. — If I ask, si rogavBro, lit. if IshaU have ashed. 



527. Vocabulary. 



Appropriate to, apply to, conftro, 

ferre, ttdi, collatiim, in with 

ace. 
As much — as, taniiis — quantus : 

each, of course, to be in its 

proper construction in its own 

clause. 
Asia, Asia, ae, f. 
Beneficence, heneficentia, ae, f. 
Better, preferable, satins, properly 

neut. corap. from satis; lit. 

more satisfactory. 
Certainly, certe, adv. 
Depart from, exeo, ire, ii, Itum. 
Differently, aliter, adv. 
Either — or, 'vel — vel, etc. G. 

687, II., 2. 
Flaccus, Flaccus, i, m. 
Follow, sequor, i, secutus sum, dep. 

To follow this course, that 

course, &c,, hoc, illud, etc., 

sequor. 
Govern, rule, rego, Sre, rexi, rec- 



Impel, impello, Bre, puli, pulsum. 
Important, is important to, interest, 

fuit. G. 408. 
Inform, cei'tidrem facio, ire, fed, 

factum; lit. make more cei'- 

tain. 
Liberality, liberalitas, atis, f. 
Mention, commemdro, Sre, art, 

atum. 
Noble, honorable, honestus, a, itm. 
Object of interest, quod visendum 

est ; lit. what should he visited.' 
Silent, mutus, a, um. 
Sufficient, be sufficient, be able, 

possum, posse, point. 
Think little of, despise, contemno, 

ire, tempsi, temptum. 
Understand, inteUigo, ire, lexi, 

lectum. 
Unnecessary, not necessary, non 

necessarius, a, um. , 

Vender, venditor, Oris, m. 
Whole, the whole of, totus, a, um, 

adj. G. in. 
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528. EXEBCISE. 

1. It would be tedious and unnecessary to mention 
all the objects of interest in the whole of Asia. 2. Flac- 
cus thinks that it is important to him that I should write 
you as often as possible. 3. If I thought differently, 
certainly your admonition would be sufficient to impel me 
to follow the course which you think best. 4. I wish 
that you would write to me on what day you think that 
you will depart from Rome, that I may inform you in 
what place I shall be. 5. Would it not be better to be 
silent, than to speak that which no one understands? 6. 
The republic should have been wisely governed. 7. 
Nothing is more noble than to think little of money, if 
you do not have it ; and if you have it, to appropriate it 
to beneficence and liberality. 8. What is there which 
cannot be purchased, if you give as much as the vender 
wishes ? 



Lesson XCV. 
verbs. — imperative. 

629. The Imperative with let is generally best rendered 
by the First and Third Persons of the Latin Subjunctive, 
while other Imperatives are generally best rendered by the 
Latin Present Imperative. See Models I. and 11. 

530. Remember that the Imperative with a negative is 
best rendered by noli and noUte with the Infinitive. See 
Model III. 
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531* Models. 



I. See that you come as 

soon as possible. 
II. Since life without friends 
is full of fear, let us 
secure friendships. 

III. Do not think that the 
consul did this with- 
out great pain. 



I. Cura ut quam pri' 

mum venias. 
II. Quum vita sine ami- 
cis metus plena sit, 
amicitias compare- 
mus. 
III. Ifoli putdre constUem 
hoc sine mxigno 
dolore fedsse. 



532* Remakks. 

1. Model I. — See that, cura ut, lit. take care that. 

2. Model III. — Do not think, noli putare, lit. do not wish to 
think. See G. 638, 2. 

533. Synonymes. 

To approve, to praise, to extol ; probo, laudo, extoUo laudi- 
bus or laudando. 

1. Probo, are, avi, atum,; to approve. 

2. Laudo, are, dvi^ dtum ; to praise, to commend. 

3. Extollo, ere, laudibus or laudando / to laud, extol. 

534. Vocabulary. 



Action, deed, factum, i, n. 
Arrange with reference to, reflro, 

ferre, itilif Isium, ad with ace. ; 

lit. refer to. 



Care for, euro, are, avi, Htum, 
Desire, volo, veUe, volui, G. 293; 

opio, are, Wvi, atum. See 

Syn. 618. 
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Eagerly, vehemenieTf ndv. 
Engaged, be engaged in, sum, esse, 

fui, in with abl. ; lit. io be in. 
Extol, extollo, ire, with laudlbus 

or laudando. 
Guard, defend, tueor, tri, iuUus 

sum, dep. 
Heaven, caelum, i, n. See G. 

143, 1. 
Immortal, immortdClis, e. 
Interests, profit, uiilttas, Stis, f. 
Observe, retain, teneo, ere, ui, ten- 

turn. 



Other, the other, the second of 

two, alter, e7'a, irum, G. 151 ; 

151, 2. 
Proceed, pergo, ire, perrexi, per- 

redum. 
Such — as, in quality, talis — 

qualis ; in character, is — qui ; 

lit. the one who or which. Sec 

G. 186, 6, and 451, 4. 
That, not strongly demonstrative, 

especially as antecedent of 

relative, is, ea, id. 
Toil, labor, labor. Oris, m. 



535. Exercise. 



1. Do not doubt that there were j^oets before Homer. 
2. Proceed, young men, and devote yourselves to the 
study in which you are now engaged, that you may be 
both an honor to yourselves and an advantage to your 
friends. 3. Let us imitate those who, by their counsels 
and toils, have attained immortal glory. 4. Let us think 
that the most useful, which will be the best. 5. Let us 
be such as we wish to be regarded. 6. I am eagerly 
awaiting a letter from you, and indeed such a one as I 
especially desire. 7. Let us arrange all our plans and 
actions with reference to virtue. 8. We not only approve, 
but also praise, your plans. 9. There are some who, with 
their praises, extol Marcus Cato to heaven. 10. Let 
those who are to be statesmen observe two precepts of 
Plato, one that they should guard the interests of the 
citizens, the other that they should care for the whole 
state. 
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VERBS. — INFINITIVE. 



536. When the English Infinitive is simply the subject or 
the object of a verb, it should be rendered by the Latin In- 
finitive. See Model I. 

537. When the English Infinitive either expresses pur- 
l^ose or result, or is dependent upon a noun or adjective, it 
can seldom be rendered by the Latin Infinitive. When thus 
used, it should generally be rendered by one of the following 
constructions : 

1. By the Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. See Model 
11. ; also G. 489-601. 

2. By the Genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive with causa 
or gratia. See Model III. 

3. By the Accusative of the Gerund or Gerundive with ad. 
See Model IV. 

4. By a Relative Clause. See Model V.: also G. 501. 
IIL 

5. By the Supine in u. See Model VI. 



538. Models. 

I. All wished to hear Ci- I. Omnes Ciceronem au^ 

^®^^* dtre voluerunt. 

IL I exhort you to read IL Te hortor ut hanc ora- 

this oration. tidnem legas. 

III. He came to Rome to III. Bomam venit mei vi- 

visit me, sendi causa, 

IV. Cicero arose to reply. IV. Cicero ad respondent 

dum surrexit. 
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V. The consul was worthy V. 

to command. 
VI. Let us inquire what it is VI. 
best to do. 



Coiisul dignus fxiit 
qui imperdret. 

Quaei*dmus quid opti- 
mum factu sit. 



539. Remasks. 

1. Model III. — To visit me, mei visendi causa, lit. /or the sake of 
visiting me. 

2. Model V. — Worthy to command, Latin idiom, worthy who 
should command^ i. o. worthy that he should command. 



540. Vocabulary. 



Advantage, commMum, i, n. 
Archytas, Archytas, ae, m. 
Assembly, concio, Onis, f. 
Attention, exertion, opiraj ae, f. 
Connected, confinens, entis. 
Curio, Curio, Onis, m. 
Deserve, mereo, ere, ui, Hum ; 

mereor, €ri, Uus sum, dep. 
Devise, invSnio, ire, veni, ventum. 
Dion, Dio or Dion, Onis, m. 
Discourse, oratio, Onis, f. 
Early in the morning, mane, adv. 
Evident, be evident, consto, are, 

stiti, ststum. 
Give heed, op^ram do, dare, dedi, 

datum. 
Injure, noceo, ere, ui. Hum, G. 

385. 



Interrupt, interpello, are, avi. 

Stum. 
Ivnow, know how, scio, scire, scivi, 

scitum. 
Lawful, it is lawful, Ucet, licuit 

or licitum est, G. 299. 
Not, not at all, nihil. G. 380, 2. 
Pay one's respects to, saluto, Hre, 

Svi, Situm. 
Perhaps, /or^Wan, adv. 
Reply, respondeo, ere, spondi, 

sponsum. 
Syracusan, of Syracuse, Syracusi' 

us, a, um. 
Urge, impello, }fre, pXdi, pulsum. 
Wonderful, mirabXlis, e* 
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541. ExSBCISE. 

1. If we wish to be both wise and happy, we must give 
heed to virtue. 2. Plato wrote to Archytaa to remember 
that he was born, not for himself only, but for his country. 
3. We are prepared to hear. 4. It is not lawful to injure 
a7iother for the sake of one's own advantage. 5. It is 
evident that laws were devised for the safety of citizens. 
6. I will not interrupt you at all ; I prefer to hear a con- 
nected discourse. 7. Plato urged Dion of Syracuse to 
liberate his country. 8. Perhaps this which I am about 
to say may be wonderful to hear, but I will certainly say 
that which I think. 9. Pompey is a suitable person to 
command the Roman army. 10. Know that Curio came 
to me to pay his respects. 11. Early in the morning 
men come into the assembly ; they inquire what it is best 
to do. 12. Socrates replied to his judges that he had 
deserved to be presented with the highest honors. 13. 
All things are easily learned, if you know how to learn. 



Lesson XCVII. 



VERBS. — PARTICIPLES. 



542. The English Participle may generally bo rendered 
by the Latin Participle. See Model I. 

543. The English Perfect Active Participle may be ren- 
dered by one of the following constructions : 

1. By the Perfect Participle of a Deponent verb. See 
Model II. 
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2. By the Perfect Passive Participle in the Ablative Abso- 
(ute. See Model III. 

3. By Quum with the Subjunctive. See Model IV. 

4. By Poatquam with the Indicative. See Model V. 

544. The English expressions, so called^ the so called^ what 
they or you call^ are rendered by Relative Clauses, qui diet- 
tur^ qui vocdtur^ qui appelldtur^ quern dicunt or dicis^ que'in 
vocant or vocas, etc. See Model VI. 

545. The English Participle in i/ir/, when used substan- 
tively, must be rendered by the Gerund or Gerundive. See 
Model VII. 

546. Models. 



I. I have received your 
carefully written let- 
ter. 
II. Having tarried a few 
days at Corinth, he 
came to Athens. 
III. The commanders, hav- 
ing conquered the en- 
emy, presented their 
secretaries with gold 



rings. 



IV. Mithridates, having be- 
taken himself into his 
own kingdom, made 
an attack upon the 
Roman army. 
V. The actor, having been 
hissed from the stage, 
fled to you for pro- 
tection. 



I. Accept tuam diligent 
ter scriptani episto- 
lam. 
II. Corinthi paucos dies 
cominoratus^ Athe- 
nas venit, 

III. Jmperatores, hoste su- 

perdtOy scribas suos 
annulis aureis do- 
naverunt. 

IV. Mithridates^ quum se 

in regnum recepis- 
set suum^ in exercJ- 
turn Momdnum. irn- 
petuni fecit. 
V. SRstriOy postquam e 
scena sibilis explo- 
debdtury ad te con- 
fugit. 
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VI. That law, as you call it, VI. Lex ista quam vocas 

is not a law. non est lex, 

VII. We are animated with VII. JSedte vivendi cupv 

the desire of living ditdte ince^isi etc* 

happily. mus. 

547. Remarks. 

1. Model III. — Having conquered the enemy, hoste superatoy 
lit. the enemy having been overcome* 

2. Model IV. — Having betaken himself, quum se recepisset, lit. 
when he had betaken himself. 

3. Model VI. — As you call it, quam vocas, lit. which you call. 

548. Synonymes. 

To be grateful, to thank, to reciprocate a favor ; gratiani 
{gratias) haheo^ gratias ago^ gratiam refero, 

1. Gratiam {gratias) haheo^ ere^ uiy itum / to be grate- 
ful, — to have or feel gratitude. 

2. Gratias ago^ ere^ egiy actum; to thank, to return 
THANKS, — to express gratitude. 

3. Gratiam refero, ferre^ tulij latum / to reciprocate a 
FAVOR, to return or REQUITE A FAVOR, — to show gratitude 
by deeds, 

549. Vocabulary. 



Carefully, diligenter, adv. 
Deed, thing, res, rei, f. 
Entertain gratitude, be grateful, 

gratiam habeo, ere, ui. Hum. 
Establish, firmo, cLre, Svi, Stum. 
Express thanks, gratias ago, ire, 

egi, actum. 



Maiden, virgo, inis, f. 
Mantinea, MantinSa, ae, f. 
Novel, novv^, a, um. 
Olympus, Olymptis, i, m. 
Part, pars, partis, f. 
Poor, with limited means, inops, 
dpis. 
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Bobber, praedoy Onis, m. 
Sabine, Sabinusy a, um. 
Seize, rapio, ire, rapui, raptum, 
Servilius, Servtlius, n, m. 
Some time = at some time, all' 
quandoy adv. 



Start, set out, prqficiscor, t, profec- 

ius sum, dep. 
Surely, certe, adv. 
Tarry, commdror, ari, Situs sum, 

dep. 
Towards, versus, adv., usually after 

the word denoting place. 



550. ExEHClSE. 



1. Having beeu asked my opinion, I said many things 
in regard to the republic, 2. Cicero, having been asked 
his opinion, said that which was most worthy of the re- 
public. 3. I received many letters from you on the same 
day, all carefully written, 4. We see all parts of Italy 
adorned with the most beautiful monuments. 5. Publius 
Servilius, the commander of the Roman army, having 
achieved the greatest deeds, took the ancient city of 
Olympus. 6. Epaminondas, having conquered the Lace- 
daemonians at Mantinea, died in joy and victory. 7. 
The robbers, having tamed one night at Capua, started 
towards Rome. 8. I entertain the greatest gratitude to 
you for your favor. 9. O that we some time may be able 
to requite your favor ; we shall indeed ever be grateful. 
10. A poor man, if he cannot requite a favor, can surely 
be grateful. 11. We desire to express our thanks to you 
in the strongest terms. 12. Romulus pursued a novel 
plan for establishing a state^ when he ordered the Sabine 
maidens to be seized. 
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Lesson XCVIII. 

distinction in the use of participles, relative 
clauses, and clauses with conjunctions. 

551. Participles, Relative Clauses, and Clauses with Con- 
junctions, are in Latin kindred constructions, and must, ac- 
cordingly, be used with care and discrimination. Thus, — 

I. The Relative Clause is generally used when we wish to 
identify a person or thing by specifying some characteristic, 
or to call attention to some permanent and essential quality 
or habit. See Models I. and 11. 

II. A Clause with a Conjunction is generally used when 
we wish to make the relation of time, cause, condition^ con- 
cession, etc., particularly prominent. See Model III. 

III. The Participle may be used, — 

1. Instead of the Relative Clause, when we wish to indicate 
only an accidental or temporary connection between a quality 
or an action and the noun to which it is referred ; and, — 

2. Instead of a Clause wuth a Conjunction, when the rela- 
tion of time, cause, condition, concession, etc., is not particu- 
larly prominent. See Models IV. and V. 

552. Models. 



I. In the book entitled 
Laelius, Cicero wrote 
on the subject of 
friendship. 
II. The virtue which boldly 
meets coming evils is 
called fortitude. 



I. In eo libro qui in- 

scribitur Xaelius, 

Cicero de amicitia 
scripsiL 

II. Virtus quae venienti- 
bus m,alis • obstat 

fortitudo nomind- 
tur. 
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III. I seem to be in Rome III. JRomae videor esse 

when I read your let- quum tuas epistolas 

ters. lego, 

IV. I have sent yow a letter IV. EpistolamOraececom- 

written in Greek. posttani mist ad te. 

V. Not knowing the true V. Ignorans verum iter 

path of glory, he f>re- gloriae, metui a 

fers to be feared by the civibus qteam diligi 

citizens rather than m^avuU. 
loved. 



553* Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Entitled Laelius. Tliis identifies the book thus 
entitled, and must therefore be expressed by the Relative Clause. 

2. Model II. — Coming. This does not identify the evils, and may 
therefore be rendered by the Participle. 

554. Synonymes. 

To remember, to recollect, to recall to mind; memini^ 
reminiscor^ recordor. 

1. Memmi; to remember, — to retain in memory. See 
G. 297. 

2. jReminiscoi^ i ; to remember, to recollect, to re- 
call TO MIND, — to recall by an eflfort of the memory. 

3. Recordor^ dri^ dtus sum/ to recall to mind, to cher- 
ish THE MEMORY OP, — to recall to mind and to dwell upon 
the recollection, generally with pleasure. 

555. Vocabulary. 

Advice, give advice, advise, suadeo^ All, all together, cundus, a, um. 
ere, suasi, 8uasum» Any, ttllusj a, um. G. 151. 
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Civil, belonging to the city, ur- 

bdnusj a, vm. 
Excellent, good, bonus, a, um, G. 

165. 
For the first time, prtmum, adv. 
Hearing, in the hearing of, pres. 

part, of audio in the abl. absol. j 

e. g., in the hearing of Greece, 

audienie Graecta, lit. Greece 

hearing, 
Hippias, Hippias, ae, m. 
Hortensius, Hortensius, ii, m. 
I myself, you yourself, he himself, 

&c., ipse, a, um, G. 452, 1. 



Inscribe, inscnho, Ire, scripsi, 

scriptum. 
Military, pertaining to war, beUl- 

CU8, a, um. 
Nearly, paene, adv. 
Nineteen, undeviginiiy indecL 
Olympia, Olympia, ae, f. 
Hecall to mind, recorder, art, aius 

sum, dep. 
Trust, hope, spero, are, avij 

Htum, 
Very, with nouns, ipse, a, um. G. 

452, 2. 



556. ExEBCISE« 

1. Do not philosophers inscribe their names in these 
very books which they write on the subject of despising 
glory? 2. Hippias, having come to Olympia, boasted, 
in the hearing of nearly all Greece, that there was noth- 
ing, in any art, which he did not himself know. 3. In 
the conversation held with Cato, Cicero said many, things 
on the subject of virtue. 4. Isocrates wrote, in his ninety- 
fourth year, the book entitled Panathenaicus. 5. In the 
consulship of Lucius Crassus and Quintus Scaevola, 
Quintus Hortensius the orator spoke for the first time in 
the forum at the age of nineteen. 6. I remember what 
advice you then gave me. 7. I trust that you, who are 
wont to forget nothing except injuries, recall to mind 
many things in regard to this most excellent man, Marcus 
Cato. 8. Eecall to mind those things which you learned 
when a boy. 9. Pericles, excelling in learning, in coun-. 
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eel, and in eloquence, presided for forty years over Athens^ 
both in civil and in military affairs. 



Lesson XCIX. 
expressions of duty, necessity. 

557. The general meaning conveyed by the English word 
must is expressed in Latin in five different ways. These, 
however, must be carefully distinguished from each other. 
Thus, — 

I. Debeo^ I ought, denotes a moral obligation, I ought, or 
I must, because I ought : 

What ought we to do? Quid facHre dehimus? What ought wo to 
have done? Quidfacire dehuimu$ t See Model I. 

II. Oportet^ it behooves, also denotes moral obligation, but 
with the accessory notion of propriety. It also differs from 
deheo in expressing the obligation impersonally and db- 
stractlyy as a duty in itself considered : 

This ought to be said, Hoc did oportet. See Model II. 

III. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation and the Partici- 
ple in dus^ denote (1) a necessity growing out of the circum- 
stances of the case, and (2) propriety or desert : 

That plan must be commended, Mud consilium laudandum est. See 
Model III. 

IV. Necesse esty it is necessary, is the strongest and most 
unqualified expression of stem necessity : 

This must be done, ffocfiiri necesse est. See Model IV. 

V. Opus est, it is needful, there is need, denotes only a 

qualified necessity, and has reference to the attainment of an 

object : 

It is needful that this should be done, Hoc flSri opus est. See 
Model V. 
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558. Models. 



I. We ought to have aided 

you. 
11. This ought long since to 
have been done. 

III. We ought to consider 

what we have to fear. 

IV. Why was it necessary 

for you to write that 
letter ? 
V. You will defend us, if it 
shall seem to be need- 
ful. 



I. Tejuvare debuimus. 

II. Hoc jampridem fac- 
tum esse oportuit. 

III. Dehemus cogitarc 

quid nobis sit m^- 
tuendum, 

IV. Quid tibi necesse fu^ 

it iUara epistolam 
scribere f 
V. iV()5, si opus esse vi^ 
debitu?*^ defendes. 



559. Kemakks. 

1. Model I. — Ought to have aided, Latin idiom, were under oUi- 
gaiion (owed) to aid. See G. 541, 3. 

2. Model II. — Factum esse is here used, instead of ^^rt, to em- 
phasize the completion of the action. 



560. Vocabulary. 



Accomplish, efficio, irCy fecij fee- 
turn. 

Admiration, a feeling of admira- 
tion, admiratio, Onis, f. 

Admit, concede, concede, ire, cessi, 
cessum. 

Amount, quantity, vis, vis, f. G. 
66. 

Attemx)t, tento, U,re, nvt, dtum. 



Change, to alter, miito, Hre, avi, 

cLtum, 
Choose, select, eligo. Ire, Ugi, Uc- 

turn. 
Depend upon, posltus, a, um, esse, 

in with abl. ; lit. he placed 

iti. 
Evil, malum, i, n. 
Exist, sum, €ss€,fui. 
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Frequently, saepe, adv.; comp. 
saepius, superlat. saepissime. 

Good, honum, t, n. 

Learn, observe, accipiOf ire, dpi, 
ceptum. 

Least, minimus, a, urn, superlat. 
of parvus, G. 165; adv., 
minime. 

Magistrate, magistrcLtus, us, m. 

Minister, servant, minister, tri, m., 
ministra, ae, f. To minister 
to, minister or ministra esse 
with gen. ; lit. to he the min- 
ister of. 



More highly, with verbs of valuing, 

pluris, adv. 
Necessary, it is necessary, necesse 

est, fuit, 
"Perhsips, fortasse, adv. 
"Poaaeasionr possessio, Onis, f. 
Pray, I pray, parenthetical, quacso. 
Prize, aesflmo. Sure, SLvi, SLtum. 
Prompt, afiect, comm&veo, ere, 

mCvi, mOtum. 
Prove, proho, Sre, Svi, Htum, 
Silver, argentum, i, n. 



561. Exercise. 

1. That which ought to be accomplished by wortli is 
often attempted by means oi money. 2. We have learned 
from good men^ that of evils it behooves one to choose 
the least. 3. It must be admitted that an honorable life 
is a happy life. 4. No possession, no amount of gold 
and silver, must be more highly prized than virtue. 5. 
The arts which minister to pleasures are least to be com- 
mended. 6. It must be admitted that a happy life de- 
pends upon virtue. 7. Consider, I pray, what we ought 
to do. 8. All things should be arranged with reference 
to the highest good. 9. There is need of magistrates, 
without whose prudence and diligence a state cannot ex- 
ist. 10. Prompted by a feeling of admiration, I praise 
Plato more frequently, perhaps, than is necessary. 11. 
I will not prove to these judges that the praetor took 
money contrary to the la^^s. 
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Lesson C. 
use of special verbs. 

562. Permission may be expressed in Latin, — 

1. By Uce% it is lawful, permitted by human law. See 
Model I. 

2. By fas est^ it is right, permitted by divine law. See 
Model II. 

3. By concec^tm\ concessum est, it is allowed, permitted 
by all law. See Model I. 

563. Powery ahility^ is expressed by possum^ I am able, 
I can. See Model III. 

564. Possihiliti/y uncertainty ^ may be expressed, — 

1. By fieri potest ut, with the Subjunctive, it can happen 
that, it may be that. See Model IV. 

2. By the Potential Subjunctive. See Model V. 

565. The Latin has three principal ways of expressing 
possession : 

I. jSum with the Ablative is used of necessary and per- 
manent possession. This is used especially when the thing 
possessed is a part, a quahty, or a characteristic of the pos- 
sessor. See Model VI. 

II. Haheo is the most common equivalent for the English 
verb to have^ but is used especially to denote external posses- 
sion. See Models VII. and VIII. 

III. Sum with the Dative has the same general force as 
haheOy but calls attention to the thing possessed by making 
it the subject of the verb. See Models IX. and X.* 

^ In expressions of naming, as in Model IX., sum with the Dative is 
the regular construction. It is also the usual construction when tho 
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566. Models. 



I. We say that is lawful 
which is permitted 
by the laws. 
II. The consul defended 
you, as far as he was 
able, as far as was 
right, and as far as 
was lawful. 
UI. They might have aided 

you very much. 
IV. It may be that I am 

mistaken. 
V. Who would hesitate to 
defend his country ? 
VI. Africanus was possess- 
ed of the greatest 
eloquence. 
VII. He has an ancestral 

estate in Italy. 
VIII. Demosthenes possess- 
ed wisdom united 
with eloquence. 

IX. At Syracuse there is a 
fountain whose name 
is Arethusa. 
X. I have no dealings 
with him. 



I. Jjicere id dicimus 
quod legibus coii' 
ceditur. 
II. Consul^ quoad pos- 
set^ quoad fas es- 
set, quoad licerety 
vos de/endit. 

III. Te plurimtcm ju- 

vdre potuerunt 

IV. JF'ieri potest ut fal- 

lar, 
V. Quis duliitet patri- 

am de/endere f 
VI. Erai, in Africano 

summa eloquen- 

tia. 
VII. Fundum in Italia 

paternum hahet, 
VIII. Demosthenes sapi' 

entiam cum, eio- 

quentia junctam 

habuit. 
IX. Syracusis est fons 

cui nom^n Are- 
thusa est, 
X. Nihil tnihi est cum 

illo. 



lubject stands connected with an oblique case with or without a prepo 
•ition, as in Model X., nihil cum iUoj no dealings with him. 
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567- Bemabks. 

1. Model IV. — It may be that, Latin idiom, it can take place (he 
done) that, 

2. Models VI. — VIII. — Observe the different ways of express- 
ing possession. 

3. Model IX. — Whose name is, Latin idiom, to which there is 
the name, 

568. Vocabulary. 



Acquaintance, experience, vsus, 
us, m. A very intimate ac- 
quaintance, summus tisus. 

Administer, gero, ire, gessi, ges' 
turn. 

And yet = and, et, conj. 

Aware, be aware, know, scio, sci^-e, 
scivt, scitum. 

By myself, by yourself, &c., me- 
cum, tecum, etc. ; lit. with my- 
self, &c. 

Correctly, rede, adv. 

Elegantly, polite, adv. 

Ever, unquam, adv. 

Express, utter, eldquor, t, locHius 
sum, dep. 

Fabius, Fdbius, ii, m. 

Innumerable, innumeralillis, e. 

Know, be acquainted with, cog- 
nosco, ire, novi, nltum. 

May be, it may bo that, fiiri potest 
lit with subj. 

Negligent, negllgens, eniis. 



No one, nobody, nemo, inis ; nvl- 
lus, a, urn. See G. 457, 2. 

Not, followed by either — or, = 
neither — nor, neque or nee — 
neque or nee. 

One, any one, any thing, quis, 
quae, quid. 

Repeat, reddo, ire, dldi, dttum. 

So that, ut, co^j. 

Strongly, valde, adv. 

Such — as = so great, or so much 
— as, tantus — quantus. 

Talent, mental ability, mens, men- 
tis, f. 

Think, ponder, cogXto, Sre, Svi, 
aium. 

Think out, commentor, Uri, cUus 
sum. 

Whoever, whatever, quisquis, 
quaequae, quodquod and quith 
quid or quidquid. He — who, 
that — which, is — qui. 

Writing, scriptum, i, n. 

Wrong, nefas, n. indecl. 
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569. ExEKcisE. 

1. Whatever is not lawful we ou^yht to reofard as 
wrong. 2. It may be that one may think correctly, and 
yet not be able to express elegantly that which one thinks. 
3. You would not be able to praise Plato either too 
strongly or too frequently. 4. I do not think that Verres 
will deny that he has innumerable pictures. 5. O that 
there had been in Tiberius Gracchus such talent for ad- 
ministering the republic well, as there was genius for 
speaking well I 6. It is not permitted me to be negligent 
in this thing. 7. I have, as I think you are aware, a very 
intimate acquaintance with Marcus Fabius. 8. Horten-- 
sius had such a memory as I think I have known in no 
one (else) , so that, whatever he had thought out by him- 
self, he could, without writing, repeat in the same words 
in which he had thought it. 



Lesson 



PREPOSITIONS. 



IV#. In many instances where the English idiom uses 
prepositions, the Latin adopts some different construction. 

fU% The preposition without may be variously rendered 
into Latin, but most frequently (1) by the preposition sine^ 
(2) by a participle with non or some other negative word, 
and (3) by ut no?i, qui non, or quin, with the Subjunctive. 
See Models I.— III. 

572. The preposition for may generally be rendered (1) 
by the Dative of the Indirect Object, (2) by joro with the 
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Ablative, and (3) by other prepositions ; ac?, 6b^ propter with 
the Accusative, or de with the Ablative. See Models IV. 
—VI. 

573. The preposition to may be rendered, (1) by the 
Dative of the Indirect Object, (2) by ad with the Accusative, 
and (3) by the Accusative of Limit. See Models VII. — IX. 

574. Models. 



L I shaU say without 
hesitation that which 
I think; 
II. It is sad to be troubled 
without accomplish- 
ing anything. 

III. I allowed no day to 

pass without writ- 
ing something to 
you. 

IV. We were born, not 

only for ourselves, 

but also for our 

country. 
V. The soldiers fought for 

liberty. 
VI. Publius Scipio seems 

to have been bom 

for glory. 
VII. The commander will 

yield to the laws. 
VIII. I write to those who 

write to me. 
IX. Archias came to Rome 

in the consulship of 

Mdrius andCatulus. 



I. . Dicam sine cuncta- 
tidne quod sentio, 

II. Miserum est nihil 
projlcientem angu 

III. NuUuni intemiisi 

diem quin altqicid 
ad te scriberem, 

IV. Non nobis solum^ 

sed etiam patriae^ 
nati sumics. 

V. Milites pro Ubertate 
pugnaverunt, 

VI. Publius Scipio ad 

gloinamnatus es- 
se videtur. 

VII. Imperator legibus 
. cedet 

VIIL Scribo ad eos qui ad 
me scribunt 
IX. Archias Homam ve- 
nit Mario et Co- 
tulo consulibus. 
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575. Remakks. 

1. Model II. — "Without accomplishing anything, nihil profici- 
eniern, lit. accomplishing nothing. 

2. Model III. —Without writing, quin scrihirem, lit. hut that 1 
wrote. 

3. Models IV. and VI.— For ourselves, nohis^ Indirect Object. 
For glory, ad gloriamy the Object or End for which. 



576. Sykonymes. 

To think, to have an opinion ; oplnor^ puto, arbttror^ sen- 
tiOy censeo. 

1. Opmo7% ciriy atus surrij dep. ; to think, to have an 
IMPRESSION, — used especially of mere impression, as opposed 
to well-founded opinion. 

2. Puto, dre^ dvi^ dtum ; to think, to suppose, — imply- 
ing a more decided opinion than opinor, 

3. ArKtror^ dri^ dtus smn^ dep.; to think, to have a 
CONVICTION, — used especially (1) of opinions which rest 
upon one's own personal convictions, and (2) of opinions 
which have authority, as those of an arbitrator. 

4. SentiOy tre^ sensiy sensum / to think, to perceive, to 
FEEL, — used especially of one's sentiments, as dependent 
upon one's own experience, upon what one has perceived and 
felt. 

5. CeiueOy ere, ui, censum, ; to think, to decide, — to ex- 
press one's opinion authoritatively and officially, as a senator 
may do by vote or otherwise. 

11 
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577. VOCABULAKY. 



Allow to pass, iniermitto, Sre, mi- 

si, missum. 
Appear, seem, videor, €ri, visus 

sunij pass, of z'ideo ; lit. to he 

looked upon as. 
Attain, adipiscor, t, adept us sutti, 

dep. 
Conduce to, be conducive to, con- 

dUcOf ^rCy duxi, dudum. G. 

385. 
Consult, consult for, consult for 

the interest of, cons^lo, ire, 

sului, sulium, G. 885, 8. 
Discord, discordia, ae, f. 
Encounter, go to meet, oppito, Sre, 

ivi and ii, itum. 
Express opinion, think, censeo, €re, 

ui, censum. 
Give, deliver, trado, tre, didi, 

dltum. 
Glorious, gloriosuSj a, um. 
Have reference to, refSror, ferri, 

IcCtus sum, ad with ace. ; lit. he 

referred to. 



In regard to, sometimes rendered 
by gen. ; e. g. a precept in re- 
gard to duty, officii praecep' 
turn, lit. a precept of duty. 

Introduce, bring in, induco, ^re, 
duxi, dudum. 

Not even, ne quidem, with the em- 
phatic word after ne. Not 
even when, ne turn quidem, 
quurk, lit. not then even, when. 

Point, thing, res, ret, f. 

Sacrifice, spend, prof undo, tre, 
fudi, fusum. 

Suppose, think, arhltro7\ ari, vUus 
sum, dep. ; puto, are, avi, 
atum. 

Tear, la^rima, ae, f. 

Think, be of opinion, opinor, ari, 
atus sum, dep. 

Thus far, adhuc, adv. 

Without, variously rendered. See 
671. 

"Witness, testis, is, m. and f. 



578. EXEECISE. 

1 . Death encountered for one's country is wont to ap- 
pear, not only glorious, but also happy. 2. Senators who 
consult for the interests of a part of the citizens, and 
neglect a part, introduce sedition and discord into the 
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state. 3. I was writing to you those things which I sup- 
posed to be conducive to your safety. 4. All laws ought 
to have reference to the welfare of the state. 5. There 
were many in Rome who were prepared to sacrifice for 
their country, not only money, but also life. 6. We are 
not able to state these things without tears. 7. Who is 
there, indeed, who would dare to call himself a philoso^ 
pher without giving some precepts in regard to duty. 8. 
The witness says that he does not think this, but knows 
it ; that he has not heard it, but seen it. 9.1 think that 
you have heard what opinion I expressed on the other 
points. 10. The Athenians thought that whatever was 
not honorable was not even useful. 11. That which is 
base is never useful, not even when you attain that which 
you suppose to be useful. 12. He has thus far allowed 
no day to pass without consulting for the safety of the 
citizens. 



Lesson CII. 
adverbs and conjunctions. 

579. The English Adverbs may sometimes be rendered 
literally by corresponding Latin Adverbs, and sometimes by 
other parts of speech. Thus adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions may sometimes be rendered, — 

1. By Adjectives. See Model I. 

2. By Pronouns. Thus also may sometimes bo rendered 
by idem; always sometimes by quisque. See Model IT.; 
also G. 451, 3, and 458, 1. 

580. Not very^ before adjectives and adverbs, may bo 
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rendered by 7ion ita / and not very much^ before verbs, by 
non ita valde. See Models III. and IV. 

581. In negative sentences, the negative is commonly 
joined with the conjunction : 

And not, neque^ or et non ; for not, neque entm, or non- entm ; yet 
not, neque iamen, or non iamen. See Model V. 

582* In a clause expressing purpose, that^ with a negative 
adjective, pronoun, or adverb, should be rendered by ne with 
the corresponding affiimative adjective, pronoun, or adverb : 

That no one, nobody, nequis, not ut nemo ; that no, ne ttUtis, not ui 
nullus ; tliat nothing, nequid, not tit nihil; that never, ne unquam, not 
fit nunquam. See Model YI. 



583. Models. 



I. At that time Cicero was 
constantly at Rome. 

11. There is nothing wrong 
which is not also dis- 
graceful! 

III. These statues are very 

beautiful, but not very 
ancient. 

IV. We arc not very much 

moved by these things. 
V. I came to Athens, said 
Democritus, and no 
one recognized me. 

VI. Who does not know, 
that it is the first law 
of history, that noth- 
ing false should be 
said? 



I. Eo tempore Cicero 
jRomae fuit assi^ 
duu8, 
II. Est nihil pravum, 
quod idem non tur- 
pe, 

III. Saec signa sunt pul- 

cherrtma^ sed non 
ita anUqua. 

IV. Sis rebus non ita 

vaMe movem>ur, 
V. Veni AthenaSy inquit 
Dem.ocrttuSy neque 
me quisquam agnd- 
vit, 
VI. Quis nesdty primam, 
esse historiae legem^ 
nequid falsi died- 
tur ? 
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584* Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Was constantlt, /mV^ assiduus, lit. was constant, 

2. Model II. — Which is also, quod idem, lit. which the same. 
Est is omitted because it can be so readily supplied. 

3. Model III. — Not very ancient, non ita antiquay lit. not so 
ancient. 

585. SYNomfMEs. 

To teach, to instruct, to cultivate, to educate ; doceoy era- 
diOj praedpiOy instituo. 

1. DoceOj ere, ui^ turn / to teach, — with the simple idea 
of imparting instniction or knowledge. 

2. JEJrudio^ tre, wij ttum ; to instruct, to cultivate, to 
DEFINE, — with special reference to the effect of the instruc- 
tion in refining the character. 

3. JPraecipiOy ere^ cepiy ceptum ; to instruct, to furnish 
WITH PRECEPTS, — with Special reference to the maxims and 
precepts imparted for the guidance of the pupil. 

4. InstituOy ere, ui, utum / to instruct, to train up. To 
educate, — more comprehensive than either of the above 
terms. 

586* Vocabulary. 



Branch of learning, doctrlna, ae, f. 

But not, and not, neque, conj. 

By no means, minime, adv. ; lit. 

least. 
Desirous, studiOsus, a, um. Sec 

222. 
Devote one's self to, apply one's 

self to, se conferre ad vrith 



ace. ; confSrOj ferrCy iUli, col- 

latum. 
Do, perform, gero, ire, gessi, ges- 

ium. 
Dream, somnium, ii, n. 
Fear, vereor, eri, itus sum, dep. 
Give precepts, praectpio, ire, cepi, 

ceptum. 
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Gravity, gravXtaSf Utis, f. 
Hostile, unfriendly, tnimlcus, a. 

Lysis, Lysis J idis, m. 

Much, exceedingly, vaJde, adv. 

No one, that no one, in clauses de- 
noting purpose, ne quts. G. 
190, 1. 

Not very, non ita, adv. 

Perhaps, sometimes rendered by 
hand scio an ; lit. / know not 
whether. 



Perishable, eadHcuSj a, um. 
Pythagorean, Pyihagorlus, a, um* 
Teach, doceoy ere, ut, docturn, ; 

train up, instiiuo, ire, tit, 

nium. 
Troublesome, molestus, a, ttin. 
Unwillingly, unwilling, invUus, a, 

um, G. 443. 
Well known, sometimes rendered 

by iUe, a, ud. G. 450, 4. 
Wholly, whole, totiis, a, um, G. 

161; 443. 



587. EXEKCISE. 

1. There were some who devoted themselves wholly to 
learned studies. 2. You will perceive from these letters, 
both what I have done and what I have said. 3. Those 
things which seem to be useful, but are not so, are hostile 
to virtue. 4. Wealth, power, honors, and pleasures, are 
perishable and uncertain. 5. The consuls devoted them- 
selves wholly to the safety of the republic. 6. There 
were many who admired the gravity, justice, and wisdom 
of Caesar. 7. We did this most unwillingly. 8. These 
things are not, indeed, very troublesome to me. 9. Men 
are not very much moved by dreams, 10. The well- 
known Pythagorean Lysis taught the Theban Epami- 
nondas, perhaps, without exception, the greatest hero of 
all Greece. 11. To give precepts 07i the subject of elo^ 
quence is by no means easy. 12. Let us teach those who 
are desirous of learning. 13. Plato instructed Dion of 
Syracuse in all branches of learning. 14. We all fear 
that no one may approve your plan. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

Lesson CIIL 
arrangement of words. 

588. General Rules for the Arrangement of Words. See 
G. 593-697. 

1. Effect of Emphasis and Euphony. G. 594. 

2. Contrasted Groups. G. 595. 

3. Kindred Words. G. 596. 

4. Words with a Common Relation. G. 597. 

589. Special Rules for the Arrangement of Words. See 
G. 598-602. 

1. Modifiers of Nouns. G. 598. 

2. Modifiers of Adjectives. G. 599. 

3. Modifiers of Verbs. G. 600. 

4. Modifiers of Adverbs. G. 601. 

5. Position of Special Words. G. 602. 

590. Models. 

I. We were occupied at I. Nbs eo tempore nodes 

that time day and et dies in omnium 

night in the study of doctrinarum medi- 

all the branches of tatione versabdmur, 
knowledge. 
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11. We have heard that II. Ultimas terras lus- 

JPlato traversed the trasse Platonem ac- 

most distant lands. cepimus. 

III. New names must be as- III. Mebus novis nova sunt 

signed to new things. ponenda nomzna. 

IV. We admire the justice IV. Caesaris justitiam et 

and wisdom of Caesar, sapientiam admird- 

mur. 



591* Remabks. 

1. Model II. — We hate heard, accepimus^ lit. we have received, 
i. e. we have received or learned by report, 

2. Model III. — Must be assigned^ ponenda sunty lit. must be 
placed. For the order of words, see G. 595, observing that nominaf 
which might stand directly before sunt, is made still more emphatic by 
its present position. 



592. Synonymes. 

To see, perceive, behold, visit ; video, cernOj spectOj viso. 

1. Video, ere, vidi, visum/ to see, — the usual word in 
this sense. 

2. Cerno, ere;^ to perceive, to see clearly, to discern, 
— involving the idea of discriminating, as well as that of 
seeing. 

3. SpectOj are, avi, dtum ; to behold, to look upon, — 
with attention or interest. 

4. Viso, ere, visi, visum / to desire to see, to go to 
see, to visit. 



' In the best prose, the Perfect and Supine do not occur in this sense. 
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593. Vocabulary. 



Affluent, copious, uber, iHs, 
Aged, old, senex, senis. 
Beauty, pulchriindoj inis, f. 
Deserve, often expressed by the 

Pass. Periphrastic Conj. See 

G. 232. 
Ear, auris, is, f. 
Eye, oMuSy i, m. 
For a long time, jamprldem, adv. 

G. 467, 2. 
Game, Indus, i, m. 
Inyention, inventum, t, n. 



Lost, engaged, busy, impeditus, Oy 

um. 
Necessity, necessitas, Hits, f. 
Open, apertus, a, um. 
Perceive, discern, cerno, ire. 
Pursuit, study, stvdium, it, n. 
Remove, take away, ioUo, ire, sus- 

ifdi, sublatum. 
Thought, cogitaiio, onis, f. 
Thus, sic, adv. 
Tyranny, tyrannis, Xdis, f. 
Unimpaired, integer, gra, grum. 
"Witness, specto, Hre, avi, cCium, 



594. Exercise. 



1. Young men are led by the precepts of the aged to 
the pursuits of virtue. 2. Who would not admire the 
beauty qfvi7'tue ? 3. We have been taught by our fore- 
fathers to arrange all our plans and actions with reference 
to virtue. 4. Who is more affluent in speaking than 
Plato? 5. There were some who said that Jupiter would 
speak thus, if he should speak Greek. 6. If these things 
deserve to be seen, vou have often seen them. 7. We, 
who have witnessed these games, have seen nothing new. 
8. Often, when lost in thought, with eyes and ears open 
and unimpaired, we neither see nor hear. 9. Many things, 
which cannot be seen with the eyes, can yet be perceived 
with the mind. 10. I have been for a long time desiring 
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to visit you. 11. We cannot sufficiently praise Brutua 
and Cassius, whom you defend. 12. We see that tyranny 
remained, though the tyrant was removed. 13. Those 
things which moved me would also have moved you^ 14. 
The inventions of fiecessity are more ancient Aan those 
of pleasure. 



Lesson CIV. 
euphony and rhythm. 

595. In arranging a Latin sentence, attention must be 
paid to Euphony and Rhythm. But here the best results 
can be secured only by the aid of a cultivated ear. A few 
practical directions, however, may aid the learner in avoiding 
obvious en*ors. 

I. Avoid the monotonous effect produced by a seiies of 
words of the same length, especially of monosyllables ; as, et 
fons et pons, 

II. Avoid the frequent repetition of the same letters in 
corresponding parts of successive words, especially in the 
endings ; as, Graeciam quondam magnam vocatam. 

III. Avoid the genitive plural of future active participles, 
on account of the harshness of its sound ; as, moniturdrumy 
recturarum. But the genitive plural oi futurus is sometimes 
necessary. 

IV. Avoid placing a word which ends in two or more con- 
sonjints before one which begins with two or more conso- 
nants ; as, ingens stridor, 

V. Aim at variety in the length, sound, and ending of suc- 
cessive words, and in the ending of successive clauses. See 
Models I. and II. 
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VI. Special attention should be given to the end of the 
sentence. A word of two or more syllables with a round 
and full sound should be selected for this place when the 
sense permits. A monosyllable should not be so used, unless 
it be the copula sum^ eSy esty etc., or some other word which 
blends readily, in sound and in sense, with what precedes. 
See Models L and IL 



596. Models. 

I. Publius African us, having I. Puhlius Africdnus^ 

destroyed Carthage, Carthagoie deleta^ 

adorned the cities of Sicvdorum urhes sig- 

the Sicilians with the nis monumentisque 

most beautiful statues pidcherrimis exornd- 

and monuments. viL 

II. I demand from you oio II. Nullum ego a vobis 

reward of virtue, no praemium virtutis^ 

badge of honor. iiullwn insigne hond- 

ris postulo. 



597. Synonymes. 

To surpass, conquer, overcome ; superoy vinco^ devinco. 

1. Super Oy dre^ dvi, dtum ; to surpass, to overcome, to 

SURMOUNT. 

2. VincOy ere, vici^ victum ; to conquer, — tlie usual word 
in this sense. 

3. DevincOy tre^ viciy victum ; to conquer completely, 
TO overcome, to subdue, — stronger than vinco. 
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598. Vocabulary. 



By = from, in accordance with, e, 

ex, prep, with abl. 
Clear, clarus, a, um. 
Conimunicate, relate, irado, ire, 

didi, dltum. 
Conquer completely, devtnco, ire, 

vlci, fyictum. 
Contend, contendo, ire, %, ienium. 
Dionysius, Dionysius, ii, m. 
Duillius, DutUius, it, m. 
Fitting, it is fitting, oportet, uit, 

impers. 
How, quam, adv. 



Invite, invito, are, Hvi, Stum. 
Mention, say, dico, ire, dixiy du> 

turn. 
Opulent, opulentus, a, um. 
Preserve, conservo, are, SLviy Stum. 
Prosperous, happy, beStus, a, um. 
Reason, ratio, Onis, f. 
Short, brief, hrevis, e, • 

Some, any, dttqui, qua, quod. 

Some time, at some time, oZt- 

quo tempdre. 
Thirty-eight, duadequadraginia. 
Young man, youth, juvinis, is, m. 



599. Exercise. 

1. Beason invites young men to justice, equity, and 
fidelity. 2. How many things do we do for the sake of 
our friends^ which we would never do for the sake of our 
foes ! 3. Dionysius wasybr thirty-eight years the tyrant 
of a most opulent and prosperous state. 4. I did not 
suppose even those things which I have mentioned above, 
to be new to you. 5. It is fitting that he who obeys 
should hope that he will some time rule, and that he who 
rules should consider that he must in a short time obey. 
6. Those things which you have said are clearer than the 
sun itself. 7. Epaminondas, the commander of the The- 
bans, did not deliver the army to him who by law had suc- 
ceeded him as praetor, but, having himself retained it a 
few days contrary to law, he conquered the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. 8. Even if many should contend with you in valor ^ 
you would yet easily surpass them all. 9. Caius Duillius 
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completely conquered the Carthaginians in a very great 
battle. 10. Cicero, whose orations we read when boys, 
preserved the republic. 11. It is not easy to find one 
who does not communicate to another what he himself 
knows. 



Lesson .CV. 
arrangement of clauses. 

600* Rules for the AiTangeraent of Clauses. See G. 
603-606. 

601. A verb which has an Infinitive Clause as its object, 
may either precede or follow such clause, or may be inserted 
within it ; and, in the latter case, it usually stands directly 
after the Subject Accusative, or directly before it. See 
Model II. 

602. A subject or object which is common to both the 
principal and the subordinate clauses, generally stands at the 
beginning of the sentence, and is followed by the subordinate 
clause. See Model III. 



603. Models. 



I. Let us defend that which 
we think ; for our 
judgments are free, 

11. Thales said that water 
was the first principle 
of all things. 

III. Cato, though born at 
Tusculum, was ad- 
mitted to the rights 
of Roman citizenship. 



I. Defervdamus quod sen- 
tvmus / sunt emn% 
judicia libera, 

II. Thales aquam dixit 
esse initium omni- 
um rerum, 

III. Cato^ quum esset Tus- 
cull natus^ in popu- 
li Homdni civita- 
tern susceptus est 
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604. Remabks. 

1. Model II. — Dixit miglit have been placed before aquam, or even 
at the end of the sentence. 

2. Model III. — Tjp the rights op Roman citizenship, in poptHi 
Romani civiiaiemy lit. into the citizenship of the Roman people. 



605. Synonymes. 

To feign, invent, pretend, disguise ; fingo^ simulOy dissimulo. 

1. Fingo^ ere^fiiixi^fictum,; to feign, to invent, to de- 
vise, — with the leading idea of forming or devising some- 
thing, whether true or false. 

2. jSimulo, are^ au^, atum ; to peetend, to feign, — to 
represent as true that which is known to be false. 

3. Dissimulo^ cire^ avi^ atum ; to disguise, to conceal. 



606. Vocabulary. 



Accomplish, attain, assSquoi', t, 

secutus sum, dcp. 
Accusation, crimen, inis, n. 
After, post, prep, with ace. 
Alexander, Alexander, dri, m. 
Bear, suffer, patio?-, i, passus sum, 

dep. 
Censure, reprehendo, ere, di, sum. 
Disguise, dissimulo, are, Svi, atum. 
Displease, dispUceo, €re, ui, Itum, 
For the purpose, causa with gen. 

G. 414, 2, 3). 
Frequently, crehro, adv. 
How long? quousquet adv. 



Indeed, then, tandem, adv. ; lit. ai 
length. 

Invent, devise, jingo, ere, finxi, fie- 
turn-, 

Macedon, of Macedon, a Mace- 
donian, Macido, 6nis, m. 

Mad, be mad, furo, Sre, ui. 

Multitudes assemble, concurs us Jit ; 
lit. a concourse is made, 

Olive tree, olea, ae, f. 

Pretend, simulo, are, avi, atum* 

Produce, bear, fero, ferre, tuli, la- 
tum. 

Render service, prosum, prodesse, 
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profui, G. 290; 385. To 

render a greater service, plus 

prodesse. 
Sonic time, at some time, aliquan- 

do, adv. 
State, commonwealth, res publlca, 

ret pubUcae, f. 
Teach, doceoy €re, docui, doctum ; 



instruct, ei'udio, Ire, ivi or ii, 

Itum, 
That, expressing purpose, when 

the dependent clause contains 

a comparative, quo, conj. 
Without, be without, careo, €re, in, 

Hum, G. 425, 
Work, memorial, monument, ^non- 

umentum, i, n. 



607. Exercise. 

1. When Demosthenes was expected to speak, multi- 
tudes assembled from the whole of Greece for the purpose 
of hearing him. 2. Men do not wonder at what they 
frequently see, even if they do not know why it happens. 
3. When I was praised by Cato, I could easily bear even 
to be censured by the others. 4. Philosophers have 
taught many to be better citizens and more useful to their 
states, as Lysis taught Epaminondas of Thebes ; Plato, 
Dion of Syracuse ; Aristotle, Alexander of Macedon. 5. 
And not only while alive do they instruct and teach those 
who are desirous of learning, but they also accomplish 
this same thing by their literary works even after death. 
6. How long, indeed, shall he who has surpassed all ene- 
mies in crime be without the name of an enemy? 7. I 
shall not be able to disguise the fact that those things 
which have been done thus far displease me. 8. Solon 
pretended to be mad, both that his life might be more se- 
cure, and that he might render a greater service to the re- 
public. 9. They have invented many accusations against 
the consul. 10. The Athenians were wont to say that 
every land which produced the olive tree was theirs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STRUCnTTRE OF LATIN SENTENCES. 

Lesson CVI. 
compactness of structure. 

608. The Latin in the form and structure of sentences 
differs widely from the English. Accordingly, in translating 
from the vernacular into that language, it is often necessary 
to reconstruct the sentence to adapt it to the Latin idiom. 

609. But the true type of the Latin sentence, with its 
compactness, symmetry, and beauty, cannot be learned from 
rules. It can be acquired only by a careful study of the best 
models. On this point, therefore, the learner must turn for 
instruction and guidance to the pages of Caesar and Cicero, 
those great masters of Latin style. It is only necessary, 
therefore, in this chapter, to call his attention to the leading 
characteristics of the Latin sentence, and to guard him against 
certain errors into which he is liable to fall. 

610. Compactness of structure is a prominent characteris- 
tic of the Latin idiom. Accordingly an English sentence 
which is to be translated into Latin, if not already concisely 
expressed, must first be thrown into a compact form, pre- 
paratory to a literal rendering. Thus, — 

I. English sentences beginning with the impersonal forms, 
it is said that he^ they^ etc., it is reported that^ etc., it is 
thought thaty it seems that, the order is given that, and the 
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like, may be more compactly expressed in the personal form, 
and must, accordingly, be so changed to adapt them to the 
Latin idiom. The corresponding personal forms are, he is 
said, he is reported^ he is thought^ he seemSy he is ordered. 
See Model I. 

II. English sentences beginning with it is^ it wds^ before a 
predicate noun and a relative clause, must be so reconstructed 
that the thought contained in the two clauses, the antecedent 
and. the relative, may be expressed in one. Thus : It was lie 
who did ity becomes, JJe did it. See Model 11. 

III. In English, with verbs of thinJcing^ saying^ knowing^ 
and the like, the subject of discourse is sometimes introduced 
with a preposition, as, concerning^ in regard to, in respect to, 
of, and then repeated in the form of a pronoun in a clause 
with that ; as. In regard to Socrates^ we know that he was 
wise. This construction, though admissible in Latin when 
the subject of discourse is especially emphatic, should in 
general be avoided. The above sentence when adapted to 
the Latin idiom becomes, We Jcnow that Socrates was wise. 
Sea Model IIL 



611. Models. 

I. It is said that Epami- I. JEpaminondas fidtbus 

nondas played upon praedare cecinisse 

the lyre excellently. dicttur. 

II. It was Pisistratus who II. Pisistrutus primus 

first arranged the ' Homeri • lihros sic 

books of Homer as we disposuit tit nunc 

now have them. haJbemus. 

m. It is related of Romulus III. Homultcs bella cum 

that he most success- jinitimis multa fe- 

fully waged many licisstme gessisse 

wars with his neigh- traditur. 
bors. 
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612. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — It is said that Epaminondas, Latin idiom, EpaTMr 
nondas is said, 

2. Model II. -- It was Pisistratus who first, Latin idiom, I^sis- 
iratus first. 

3. Model III. — It is related of Romulus that, Latin idiom, 
Romulus is related. 



613. VOCABULAEY. 



Achievements are accomplished, 

res geruntur. 
Admitted, it is admitted, constat, 

constltit, 
Apollo, Apollo i Inis, m. 
As = that which, a thing which, id 

quod, G. 446, 7. 
Authority, audoritas, dCtis, f. 
Banish, expel, expeUo, ire, pfUi, 

pulsum. 
Bear, support, sustlneoj ere, ui, 

tentum. 
Become acquainted with, cognosco, 

ere, nOvi, rCltum, 
Bring to, addnco, tj-e, duxi, ductum, 

ad with ace. 
Confirm, confirmo, cLre, cLvi, Stum. 
Cypselus, Cypsilus, i, m. 
Delphic, Delphicus, a, um, 
Demaratus, Demaratus, i, m. 
Endure, fero, ferre, tuli, latum, 
Etruria, EtruHa, ae, f. 
Flourishing, florens, entis. 



Live, alive, living, vivus, a, um, 
Milo, MUo and Milon, onisy m. 
Money, sum of money, pecunia, 

ae, f. 
Open, apirio, ire, ui, perticnu 
Ox, hos, hovis, m. G. 66. 
Relate, trado, (ire, didi, ditum. 
Say, " they say," subject indefinite, 

ferunt. It is said, fertuVj etc. 
Shoulder, humhiis, i, m. 
Stadium, stadium, ii, n. 
Syracuse, Syracnsae, arum, f. pi. 
Tarquinii, Tarquinii, drum, m. pi. 
Through, per, prep, with ace. 
Unable, to be unable = not to be 

able, nan possum, posse, poitn\ 
Walk, go along, ingridior, i, grcs- 

su^ sum, dep. 
Withdraw, call off, av6co, are, Bvi, 

ntv/m. 
Without a nomination from the 

people, injussu popQii, G. 

414, 2, 3). 
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614. ExEBCISE. 

1. It is related of Servius TuUius that he was the first 
who reigned without a nomination from the people. 2. 
It is said that Demaratus, the father of king Tarquin, hav- 
ing been unable to endure the tyrant Cypselus, fled with a 
large sum of money, and betook himself to Tarquinii, a 
very flourishing city of Etruria. 3. It is not by force, 
but by wisdom, that great achievements are accomplished. 
4. It is not with the eyes, but with the mind, that we 
perceive those things which we see. 5. It was Lycurgus 
who confirmed his laws by the authority of the Delphic 
Apollo. 6. It is said that Milo walked through the stadi- 
um at Olympiay bearing upon his shoulders a live ox. 7. 
It was Socrates who first brought philosophy to common 
life. '8. It seems to me, as is admitted among all, that 
Socrates was the first to withdraw philosophy from occult 
subjects, and to bring it to common life. 9. They say 
that Plato came into Italy to become acquainted with the 
Pythagoreans. 10. It is said that Dionysius the tyrant, 
having been banished from Syracuse, opened a school at 
Corinth. 

Lesson CVIL 
unity of the latin sentence. 

615. Unity, though important in the English sentence, is 
still more so in the Latin. All the various parts of the 
sentence should be nicely adapted to each other, and made 
to unite harmoniously in one complete organic whole. 
Thus,— ' 
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I. When a Latin sentence consists of two or more clauses, 
it is usually so constructed, if possible, that these clauses have 
the same subject. See Model L 

II. When the subjects of successive clauses are not the 
same, they should, if possible, be of the same form. Thus 
they may all be nouns, or all infinitives, or all indirect que»- 
tions. See Model 11. 

III. The objects of successive clauses should also, when 
practicable, be of the same form. See Model III. 

IV. The predicates of successive clauses should also, when 
practicable, be of the same form. Thus they may all be 
verbs, or all predicate nouns with the copula «wm, or all pred- 
icate adjectives with the copula. See Model IV. 

V. The same general law also applies, though not with 
the same force, to the other elements of the sentence. See 
Model I. 

616. Models. 



I. We see that the bless- 
ings which we enjoy 
and the air which we 
breathe are given us 
by God. 
11, If hope is the expecta- 
tion of good, fear is 
the expectation of 
evil. 

III. I shall consider, not only 

what it becomes you 
to hear, but also what 
it becomes me to say. 

IV. Can that which is use- 

less to the republic 
be useful to any citi- 
zen? 



I. Commoda quibicsyrui' 
mur spiritumque 
quern ductmiis a 
Deo nobis dari vU 
demus, 
II. jSi spes est ex^f>ecta- 
tio boniy metus est 
exspectatio mcdu 

« 

III. Nb7i solum^ quid te 

audlre^ verum eti- 
am quid 7ne deceat 
dicere, considerabo. 

IV. Jfum potest^ quod in- 

utile reipubKcae sit, 
id cuiquam civi es' 
se utile ? 
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617* Remabks. 

1. Model I. — Aib = breath, spiHtum. 

2. Model IV. — Observe the position of id after the Relative clause. 



See G. 604, II. 



618. Synonymes. 



To wish, desire ; volo, optOy cupio, 

1. VblOj veUCy volui ; to wish, — used of the calm exercise 
of the will, but involviug the purpose to realize the wish. 

2. Opto, are^ dviy atum ; to wish, to desire, — used of 
the simple exercise of the will, without involving the purpose 
to act. 

3. Cupio, ere^ ivi, ttum ; to desire, to desire eagerly, 
— used especially of passionate and eager desire. 



619. Vocabulary. 



Adversity, res adversae, f. pi. G. 

441, 4. 
Apply one's self to, se applicare ad 

with ace; applicOf Src, avi 

and uif atum and Hum, 
Arouse, erigo, ere, rext, rectum. 
Attentive, attenius, a, um. 
Blessing, good, honum, t, n. 
Day before, pridie, adv. 
Fortunate, /or^MTi^MS, a, um. 
From that place, thence, inde^ adv. 
Future, ; yet to come, fuiurus, a, 

um. 
Greatest (in rank), highest, sum- 

mitSf a, um, G. 163, 3. 



Hearer, auditor, Oris, m. 

July, of July, Quintilis, e. 

Look forward to, exspecto, are, avi, 

atum. 
Nones, usually the ffth day of the 

month, but the seventh in 

March, May, July, and Oct., 

nona>e, arum, f. pi. G. 708, 

I. 2. 
Overthrow, eveHo, ire, verti, ver- 

sum. 
Past, prdetetltus, a, um. 
Pertain to, perfineOy ere, ui, ad 

with ace. 
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Pleased, be pleased, rejoice, laetor, 

Srty dtus sum, dep. 
Present, praesens, entis. 
Promise, poUiceor, iri, itus sum, 

dep. 
Prosperity, res secundae, f. pi. G. 

441, 4. 
Recall to mind, recotdor, Sri, ciUis 

sum, dep. 



Regard as, believe, statuo, ere, vi, 

Hium, 
Show, demonstro, are, avi, SLtwrno 
Sixth of July, pridie Nonas Quin." 

tiles, lit. the day before the 

No7ies of July, G. 708, I.— 

III.; 437, 1. 
So, in such a manner, sic, adv. 
Temperate, tempira/ns, antis. 
Unusual, inusitatus, a, um. 



\ 



620* Exercise. 

1. As we are aroused by those blessings which we ex- 
pect, so we are pleased by those which we recall to mind. 
2. Some apply themselves to philosophy, some to the 
civil law, and others to eloquence. 3. The wise remem- 
ber the blessings which are past, enjoy those which are 
present, and look forward to those which are future. 4. 
It seemed to me that Caius Marius was one of the most 
fortunate of men in prosperity, and one of the greatest of 
heroes in adversity. 5. After the overthrow of the repub- 
lic, Cicero wrote more in a short time than in many years 
while the republic was standing. 6. Cicero, having been 
in Athens just ten days, set out from that place on the 
6th of July. 7. You cannot be brave while judging 
pain the greatest evil, or temperate while regarding pleas- 
ure as the highest good. ' 8. They desire to know what 
can be done. 9. We wish to be both wise and happy. 
10. We shall have attentive hearers, if we promise to 
speak of great, new, and unusual subjects. 11. We shall 
make them attentive, if we show that those things, which 
we are about to state, pertain to the highest public welfaro- 
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Lesson CVIIL 
perspicuity. 

621. Perspicuity is another most important quality of 
Latin style. The best Latin writers express their thoughts 
with great fulness, clearness, and exactness. In the choice 
of words, they prefer the specific to the general, the concrete 
to the abstract. Thus, — 

L Instead of pronouns or other general words, more spe- 
cific terms, referring not so much to the entire peraon as to 
some particular part of his nature, are often used. Thus ani- 
mus may be so used when the action relates especially to the 
mind ; corpus when it relates to the body; ingenium when it 
^relates to natural endowments; tempus when it relates to 
time and opportunity ; oculus^ auris^ etc., when it relates to 
the senses. See Models I. and 11. 

II. When a single word is insufficient to express the idea 
with the requisite fulness and clearness, two or more words 
are often employed. See Model II. 

III. The Latin has certain favorite circumlocutions. 
Thus,^ 

1. Facio uty with the Subjunctive, is often used to repre- 
sent the action as intentional ; though, in English, one verb 
would be sufficient, and that, too, generally in the Indicative 
See Model m.; also G. 489, 1. 

2. Acctdit uty contingit ut, or evenit iit^ with the Siibjunc- 
tive, is often used to represent the action as accidental. See 
Model IV. 

3. Fieri potest ut, with the Subjunctive, is often used to 
represent the action SiS possible. See Model IV., under 666. 

4. Here may be mentioned also the free use of res, genus^ 
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modus^ and a few other words : res secundae^ prosperity, rc8 
adversae^ adversity ; res gestae^ exploits, achievements, deeds ; 
res pubUca^ republic ; in hoc genere^ in this respect ; quo in 
genere^ in which respect ; in omni genere, in every respect ; 
omni genere virtutis^ in every kind of virtue ; omni rriodo^ in 
every way ; mirvm in modum^ wonderfully. See Model V. 



622. Models. 



I. I devoted all my time 
to the exigencies of 
my friends. 
II. The eyes of many will 
observe and watch 
you. 

III. I thought that I ought 

briefly to reply to 
your communication. 

IV. It was Cicero's good for- 

tune to be very dear 
to the senate. 
V. It is difficult to bear 
adversity with equa- 
nimity. 



I. Oinne meum tempus 
amicorzim temport- 
bus transmisi. 
II. MUltorum te oculi 
speculahuntur atque 
custodienU 

III. Faciendum, m.ihi pu- 

tdvi ut tuts Utteris' 
breviter responde- 
rem, 

IV. Ciceroni contigit ut 

esset senatui caris- 
simics. 
V. Adversas res aequo 
antmo ferre diffi- 
cile est. 



623. Remabks. 

1. Model III. — I ought to ^etly, faciendum mihif tit responde 
rem, lit. it was to he done hy me that I should reply, 

2. Model IV. — To be, ut esset, lit. that he should be (was). 
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624. Synonymes. 

To happen, to come to pass, to result ; accido.^ contingo^ 
evenio. 

1. AccidOy ere, acc^di; to happen, — the most common 
word for this general meaning, used of unexpected occur- 
rences, whether favorable or unfavorable, but especially of 
those which are unfavorable. 

2. Contingo, ere, contigi, contactum ; to happen, to be 
one's good fortune, — used chiefly of fortunate occur- 
rences. 

3. Evenio, ire, event, eventum / to happen, to result, to 
TURN OUT, — used chiefly of events which are regarded as 
the results of antecedent causes. 



625. Vocabulary. 



Aid, adjumenium, t, n.; often in 

pi. 

Bring, affiro, ferre, aiiiilif alia" 

turn. 
By letter, per lUUras, 
Communicate, conversci colUquor^ 

if locuius Slim, dep. 
Contrary to, praeier, prep, with 

ace. 
Design, consilium, ii, n. 
Pistrusting, diffisus, a, «w, part. 

from diffido, G. 385. 

Empire, imperiumi ii, n. 

Event, issue, eveniusy us, m. ; 

thing, res, rei, f. 
12 



Expectation, opinion, opinio, 6nis,f. 

For, after paratus, ad, prep, with 
ace. For = during, per, prep, 
with ace. 

Happen, of desirable occurrences 
(be one's good fortune), con- 
iingo, ire, tigi, tadum ; of un- 
desirable occurrences, accldo, 
€re, 1. 

Harmony, concordia, ae, f. 

Lasting, sempiternus, a, tim. 

Military science, res mtliiaris, f. 

More, of more value, pluris. G. 
402, III. 1. 

Native talent, ingenium, ii^ n. 
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NoW| nunc, adv. 

Offend, offendo, ire, %, sum. G. 

386, 1. 
Possess, possldeo, ere, s€di, ses- 

8um, 
Possessed of, praediius, a, um. G« 

419, in. 

i*rofitable, fruciuosus, a, um. 
Quiet, oiium, it, n. 
Kather, more, magis, adv. 
Result, be the result, evlnio, ire, 
tent, venium. 



Since, because, quoniam, conj. 

So many, tot, indecl. 

Then, turn, adv. 

This = that, is, ea, id. 

Treasures, possessions, tilings, resy 

rerum, f. pi. 
Wealthy, dives. His, 
Willingly, libenier, adv. 
Would that, I would that, uilnam, 

adv. G. 488, 1. 



626. Exercise. 

1. I shall willingly communicate with you by letter as 
often as possible. 2. Since it was not my good fortune to 
be with you, I would that I had been informed of your 
design. 3. It may be that the consul will offend the sen- 
ate. 4. I will admit, Cato, that, distrusting myself (my 
native talents), I sought the aid of learning. 5. May this 
event bring to you and to all the citizens, peace, tran- 
quillity, quiet, and harmony. 6. Those who are possessed 
of virtue are alone wealthy ; for they alone possess treas- 
ures both profitable and lasting, and alone are content 
with their possessions. 7. A leader skilled in military 
science is often of more value in battle than all the other 
soldiers. 8. Nothing could have happened so contrary tor 
my expectation. 9. I, who then feared that the thing* 
which have happened would be the result, now fear noth- 
ing, and am prepared for every event. 10. Who of the 
Carthaginians surpassed in counsel, valor, and achieve-* 
ments, that very Hannibal who, for so many years, con- 
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tended with the Komans for empire and glorj^? 11. I 
ought to expect letters from you, rather than you from 
me ; for there is nothing doing at Rome which I think 
you would care to know. 



Lesson CIX. 
logical qualities of the sentence. 

627. The logical relations which subsist between the 
different parts of the Latin sentence should be expressed with 
great exactness and care. Thus, — 

I. If the actions are coordinate, they must be expressed in 
coordinate clauses or sentences. See Model I. 

II. If one action is subordinate to the other, its clause 
must also be made subordinate. See Model II. 

III. The relations of actions to each other in point of time 
must be indicated with great exactness by the Latin tenses. 
See Model IIL 

IV. Correlative clauses, indirect questions, and clauses 
with conjunctions, are favorite constructions in the Latin. 
See Model IIL, under 616. 

628. Models. 

I. A brief life has been I. JBrevis a Deo nobis 

given us by God ; but vita data est ; at 

the recollection of a memoria bene red- 

well-spent life is eter- dJitae vitae sempi- 

nal. . ter)ia, 

II. Even if I had anything II. Etiamsi haherem alt- 

to say, I should yet qidd^ quod diet- 
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wish to hear you, be- 
cause I have myself 
spoken so much. 

III. You will assign to these 
volumes as much time 
as you wish. 



rem, tamen te au- 
dire vellem, quod 
ipse tarn multa dix- 
issem, 
III. Tribues his volumint- 
hus temporis qtta7ir- 
turn voles. 



629. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Is etebnal, sempHerna. Est i3 omitted. See Q. 
SG7, 3. 

2. Model II. — Dixissem, The pluperfect is here use^ to denote 
an action completed at the time of veUem. 

3. MoDEi. III. — As Tou WISH, quantum voles, lit. as you will wish, 
T^e action is really future. 

630* Synonymes. 

To shun, to flee, to escape ;T;i^o,yi«^io, effugio, 

1. Vito^ dre^ aviy dtum ; to shun, to avoid. 

2. FugiOy ercy fugiy fugitum ; to flee, — to attempt to 
escape by flight. 

3. EffugiOy erCy ejffiigi ; to plee from, to escape. 

331. VoCABtTLARY. 



Academy, Academia, ae, f. 

Beginning, initium, it, n. 

Busy, be busy, occupatione disti- 
nCri ; lit. be distracted hy busi- 
ness or occupation. How very 
busy one is^ qiiin,ia occupaii" 
fyr^Oi etc 



Celestial, coelestis, e. Celestial 
bodies, coelesiia, ium, n. pi. 

Clear, perspicuus, o, um. 

Commit one's self, se trad^re ; tra^ 
dOf ire J dldij ditum. 

Contemplate, contemplor, Sri, Htua 
sum, dep. 
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Dictate, dido, are, Hvi, atum. 
Distract, distlneo, ire, ui, tenium* 
Entirely, toius, a, um. G. 161; 

448. 
Escape, eff^gio, (ire, fUtgi. 
Especially, praeseriim, adv. 
Flee, escape, prof&giq, ire, f&gu 
Flight, fuga, ae, f. 
For, nam, conj. 
Heavens, caelum, i, n* 
Impel, incite, conctto, Clre, avi, 

atum. 
Infer, colUgo, ire, Ugi, ledum. 
Leisure, unoccupied, vacuus, a, 

um. 
Look upon, suspicio, ire, . spexi, 

spedum. 
Manifest, apertus, a, um. 



Occupation, occupatio, Onis, f. 

Only, modo, adv. 

Owe, debeo, ire, ui, Hum, 

Part, is the part of, often rendered 
by the gen. 402, L 

Philo, Philo or PhUon, Onis, m. 

Principal, princeps, ipis, m. and f. 

Readily, easily, /aclfo, adv. 

Recover, restore, recreo, G,re, avi, 
atum, 

So-^as, with adjectives and ad- 
verbs, tarn — quam, adv. 

Such, talis, e. 

These lines, these things, haec, 
n. pi. 

Thought, senteniia, ae, f. 

Voice, a feeble voice, vocula, ae, f. 

Walk, amJyOlo, are, dvi, atum. 



632. Exercise. 



1. I have no one to whom I owe more than to you. 2. 
You have forgotten what I said in the beginning, that I 
could say more readily, especially in regard to such sub- 
jects, what I do not think, than what I think. 3. What 
can be so manifest and so clear, when we have looked 
upon the heavens, and have contemplated the celestial 
bodies, as that there is a God by whom these are governed ? 
4. This oration of Demosthenes, which I know you have 
often read, abounds in the most weighty words and 
thoughts. 5. When the principal of the Academy, Philo, 
fled from Athens and came to Rome, I committed myself 
entirely to him, impelled by a certain wonderful zeal for 
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philosophy. 6. He who fears that which cannot be 
avoided, can in no w^ay live happily. 7. The Stoics say 
that it is not the part of a wise man to flee. 8. We do 
not doubt that the citizens are in flight ; only let them 
escape. 9. I think that you have neve?* before read a 
letter from me, unless written with my own hand : from 
this you will be able to infer how very busy I am ; for, as 
I had no leisure time, and as it was necessary for me to 
walk for the purpose of recovering my voice, I dictated 
these lines while walking. 



Lesson CX. 



LATIN PERIODS. 



633. The favorite type of the Latin sentence is that of 
the period. The writer groups his thoughts in such a man- 
ner, as not only to show their logical connections, but also to 
give to each group unity and completeness. The thoughts, 
when thus arranged, are readily embodied in the periodic 
form ; but a flowing and well-rounded period is a work of 
great skill, and requires the hand of a master. In this les- 
son, therefore, we must be content to illustrate the general 
form of the Latin period, without attempting the higher 
qualities of style. See Models L and IL 

634. Models. 

L If you will carefully con- I. Si diligenter^ quid Mi- 

sider what power Mith- thriddtes potutrity et 

ridates had, what he quid effecerit^ et qui 

accomplished, and what virfuerit^ consider a- 

a hero he was, you will m, omnibus regibus 
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251) 



II. 



surely place this king 
before all the other 
kings with whom the 
Roman people waged 



war. 



Cyrus in the conversa- 
tion which he held at 
the time of his death, 
when he was very old, / 
said that he had never J 
perceived that his old I 
age had become weaker / 
than his youth haa 
been. 



quibuscu?n populus 
JEtomanus beUum ges- 
sit, hunc regem niml- 
rum antepones, 

XL Cyrus eo sermone quern 
moriens habuit^ quwn 
admodum senex es- 
sety 9iegat se unquam 
sensisse senectutem 
suam imbedllidrem 
factam^ quam ado- 
lescentia fuisset. 



635. Remarks. 

1. Model I. — Observe, in studying this model (1), the compact 
structure of the whole, and (2) the unity of the sentence, especially as 
illustrated in the indirect questions, quid — potuMt, etc. If you will 
CONSIDER, Latin idiom, will have considered. All the other ; here 
other may be either expressed or omitted in rendering into Latin. In 
this passage the corresponding Latin word is omitted in Cicero. 

2. Model II. — At the time op his death, moriens, lit* dying. 
Said that he never, negat se unquam, lit. denies that he ever, Negat 
is in the Historical Present. See G. 467,. III. 

636. Synonymes. 

To destroy, tear asunder, overthrow ; deleo^ diruo, everto. 

1. DeleOy ere, evi, etum ; to destroy, — the generic word 
for this meaning. 

2. Diruo^ ere, dirui, dirutum ; to destroy, to ruin, — 
especially with the accessory idea, of tearing asunder. 

3. Everto, ere, everti, eversum ; to ovp:rthrow, to sxjb- 
vert. 
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637. VOCABXTLABY. 



Agency, through my, &c., agency, 
per mCy etc. ; lit. through me. 

Aid, adjUivOt Sire, jUvi, jntum. 

Appoint, constituOf <Ere, ui, uium. 

At times, interdum, ady. 

Chief, highest, summus, a, um, 
superlat. of supirus, G. 163, 3. 

Commit, do, facio, ire, feci, fao- 
turn. 

Connect, conjungo, ire, junxi, junC" 
turn. 

Connection, no connection, nihil 
conjundum, n. ; lit. nothing 
connected. 

Consistent, be consistent "with one's 
self, sibi consenilre, with ipse, 
a, um, in agreement with sub- 
ject; conseniio, ire, sen^i, sen- 
sum. 

Define, definio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Deserted, waste, desertus, a, um. 

Devote one*s self to, se conferre ad 
with ace. ; confiro, ferre, tttli, 
collntum. 

Dissension, dissidium, ii, n. 



Excellence, goodness, bo7iitas, 

. dtis, f. 
Firmly established, firm, firmus. 



a, um. 



For = against, in, prep, with ace. 
He, she, it = this one, hie, haec, 

hoc. 
Hostility, enmity, odium, ii, n. 
Illustrious, most illustrious, ' high- 
est, summus, a, um. 
Kill, enico, are, enecui, enectum. 
Know, comprehend, percipio, ire, 

cSpi, ceptum. 
Measure, meiior, iri, mensus suin, 

dep. 
Oppose one's self, se opponire ; op^ 

pOno, ire, posui, posttum. 
Overcome, vinco, ire, vici, mctum. 
Eight, the right, integrity, hones- 

tas, dCtis, f. 
Ruin, demolish, diruo, ire, ui, 

iitum. 
Several, complnres, a or ia, pi. 
So — as, with verbs, sic — ut. 
Such, so great, iantus, a, um. 
Utterly, fundltus, adv. 



638. Exercise. 

1. Solon, when he was asked why he had appointed no 
punishment for him who should kill a father, replied that 
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he had thought that no one would commit so great a 
crime. 2. Leonidas, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
opposed himself to the enemy at Thermopylae, when 
either a disgraceful flight or a glorious death was set be- 
fore him. 3. He who so defines the chief good, that it 
has no connection with virtue, and who measures it by his 
own advantages, and not by the right, would not be able, 
if he should be consistent with himself, and should not at 
times be overcome by the excellence of his nature, to cul- 
tivate either friendship or justice. 4. There is no doubt 
that large forces of the enemy were destroyed in many 
battles. 5. I see that it is admitted among all that sev- 
eral cities, ruined and almost deserted, have, through your 
agency, been restored. 6. No state is so firmly estab- 
lished that it may not be utterly overthrown by hostilities 
and dissensions. 7. Those most illustrious men, Scipio 
Africanus, Caius Laelius, and Marcus Cato, would never 
have devoted themselves to the study of letters, if they 
were not at all aided by them in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of virtue. 
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15. — 1. Is USefUL, valis est, or est uiilis. In this exercise, the * 
iearner will adopt the former order. — 11. Cicero ; for the position 
of the object in Latin, see 13, I. 4. — Cicoro, the most celebrated 
of the Eoman orators. 

20. — 4. Hannibal, a celebrated Carthaginian general. — Sa- 9 
guntum, a town in Spain. — 16. Their, suum, Kemember that the 
dumber, as well as the Gender and Cascy of the possessive, is deter- 
mined, not by the noun to which it refers, but by that to which it 
belongs. Here suumy their, refers to puSri, boys, which is in the 
plural, while it belongs to pairem, father, which is in the singular. 

25. — 2. Consul. Under the Koman commonwealth, two con- 11 
suh were annually chosen as joint presidents. — S. Socrates, a 
celebrated Athenian philosopher. — 10. Herodotus, a Greek his- 
torian. 

30. — 9. Catiline, the notorious conspirator against the Koman 12 
government. — 12. Our pupils ; omit the possessive our in ren- 
dering into Latin : so also yourj in the next sentence. See G. 447. 

35. — 1. Numa. The emphatic subject should be placed at tlic 14 
end of the sentence. See G. 694, II. — Numa, the second king of 
Rome. — 12. Athens, the capital of Attica, in Greece. 

40. — 3. 1b QJi honor to, lint. i^om J is for an honor to. See 16 
G. 390. — 7. As a present = for a present. — 8.1 have = there 
are to me, 

4A, — 2. The orSLtor, orat6ris, SeeG. 48, 6; 3G3.— 3. De- Vt 
mosthenes, the greatest of Athenian orators. 

49. — 1. Is a characteristic of, Lat. idiom, is of See G. 402, 19 
I. — 8. Our friends ; omit our in rendering. — 13. Us, nostra. 
See G. 408, 1, 2). 

64. — 8. Talent, tdlentum, a sum of money somewhat more than 21 
$1000. It consisted of sixty minae. — 10. Protld of = provd be- 
cause of — 11. Scipio, a celebrated Boman general. 

(203) 
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23 69. ^- 1. CatO, the name of several distinguished Bomans. Tlie 
most celebrated was Marcus Porcius Cato, the Censor. — 6. JB^V6 
years older = older hy five years, 

24 64. — 1 . There were, fuerunt, or erant, — There — omitted in 
rendering into Latin. The Perf. fvjKrunt simply states the histori- 
cal fact, that there were cities / while the Impf. erant gives promi- 
nence to the continued existence of these cities. — 2. Were you? 
fuistlne t a question for information. See G. 346, II. 1. — Corinth, 
a beautiful city in Greece. 

26 69. — 6. Tarquin. Tarquinius Prisons, the fifth king of Rome, 

is meant. He came from Tarquinii, a city of Etruria. — In the 
reign of Anons, Lat. idiom, Ancus reigning. See G. 481, 2, 
Ancus Marcius was the fourth king of Rome. 7. When Cicero 
was consul = in the consulship of Cicero, See G. 481, 2. 

29 79. — 1. Saguntum. Place the emphatic subject at the end of 

the sentence. See G. 594, II. — 3. How many books have 
you = how many looks are there to you f — 5. Was a man of, 
Lat. idiom, was of. See G. 402, III. — 6. In your happiness = 
because of, etc. — 8. ServiuS. Servius Tullius, the sixth king of 
Rome, is meant. — 14. Pydna, a town in Macedonia. — At Pydna, 
ad Pydnam, 

35 04. — 7. He had received, accepissety Subj. by Attraction. 

See G. 627. — 8. Because they are diligent, quod diUgentes 

sunt, — a positive reason on the authority of the narrator. Hence 
the Indie, sunt. See G. 620, I. But in 9, where the Indirect Dis- 
course is used, sunt becomes sint. See G. 631. 

87 99. — 1. Boys, pu^ri. Place the Vocative after the first clause. 

See G. 602, VI. — The good. See G. 441, 1. — 3. Of the Ro- 
man people. For the position of the Genitive, see G. 698, 3. — 
4. Is the part of, Lat. idiom, is of. See G. 402, I. 

89 104. — 6. Inclined to play, Lat. idiom, inclined, to playing, 

— 8. To ask for = to seek, Supine in itm. See G. 669. 

41 lU. — 2. Another, alter ; as only two persons are mentioned. 
See G. 459, 3. — 4. Xenophon, a celebrated Greek historian. — 8. 
Ennius, a Roman poet.— 11. Let US be content. Sec G. 487. 

42 116. — 1. Satumia, an ancient citadel on the Capitoline Hill, 
the fabled beginning of Rome. — 2. Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, 
and founder of the city of Alba Longa in Italy. 

43 118. — 2. What ought? etc. See G. 232; 625.-5. Camil- 
lus, a distinguished Koman general. — 7. iPorsena, a king of 
Etruria in Italy. 

44 120. — 1. Kew Carthage, a town in Spain. — 5. Cannae » 
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village in Apulia, famous for the victory of Hannibal over the Ro- 
mans.— 6. Many states of Italy. See G. 698, 3.-8. Car- 
fchaginians, the citizens of ancient Carthage in Northern Africa. 

122. — 1. Your country, patriae tuae, or patriae. See G. 45 
447; 386. — 2. To OOme. See G. 492, 2.— 4. Mithridates, a 
celebrated king of Fontus. — 6. Sulla, a distinguished Boman gen- 
eral. — 7. Capua, the chief city of Campania in Italy. — 10. Cae- 
sar. Julius Caesar, a distinguished Roman general and statesman, is 
niegnt. — 11. Nile, a river in Egypt. 

127. — 1. Gauls, the inhabitants of ancient Gaul, embracing 47 
modern France. — 4. Iiaoedaemonians, the inhabitants of Lace- 
daemon, or Sparta, a celebrated city in Greece. — 6. Their king 
Iieonidas, regem Leonidam, Flace these words after the verb, 
directly before the Relative. — To occupy, qui occuparet. See G. 
600. — Thermopylae, the celebrjited pass in Greece where Leoni- 
das fell. 

129. — 8. As a present. See G. 390, II. — 10. Many years. 48 
See G. 378. — 11. Leuctra, a town in Boeotia. 

131. — 1. Pericles, a celebrated Athenian statesman. — 3. 49 
Philip, a king of Macedonia. — 6. Chaeronea, a town in Boeotia. 

136. — 3. Their own valor, suam virt-atem. A possessive 51 
with own, if not particularly emphatic, may be rendered by the Latin 
possessive standing before its noun. The Genitive of ipse is added 
when special emphasis requires it. See G. 452, 4. — 6. Belgians, 
a warlike people in tlie north of Gaul. — 7. Must be accom- 
plished. See G. 232. — By us. See G. 388. 

141. — 1. Helvetians, a people in Gaul. — Their. See G. 53 
697, I. — 3. To encounter. Infinitive, or ad with the Gerundive. 
— 6. Did see ; for Ferson, see G. 463, 1. — 10. Por me to speak, 
itt dicam, lit. that I should (may) speak, 

147. — 1. Of the Homans. Great freedom, it will be remem- 55 
bercd, is allowed in the arrangement of Latin words. A genitive or 
an adjective may often precede its noun, even when no emphasis is 
indicated; especially if perspicuity or euphony can be thus pro- 
moted; Indeed, the arrangement may often be left to the option of 
the writer. — 3. In their language = by means of their language, 
SeeG.414; 414, 4. — 4. Very brave. See G. 444, 1. — 10. Them. 
See 457; also G. 451, 1. 

152.— 1. Greatly. Flace voZc?* directly before the verb. See 57 
G. 600, 3. — 4. To be burned. See G. 661, II. 1. — 6. Orget- 
orix, a Helvetian chieftain. —6. To wage. See G. 492, 2.-7. 
Would be = was about to be. — 10. His forces, copias ; the 
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possessire is unnecessary. See G. 447. — Iiabienus, a distin- 
guished officer under Caesar in Gaul. — Arar, a river in Gaul, the 
Saone. 

59 158. — 3. How large a force, quantas copias. In the sense 

of — force, forces, copiae (plur.), and not copia, is generally used. 
— 10. Was Orgetorix? etc. See G. 346, 11. 2, 1). — 13. Orget- 
orix. Either like the English or with the addition of the simple 
predicate — Orgetorix was the bravest. See G. 346, II. 3. — 14. 
Not, ne, or noli with the Infinitive. See G. 538. — 15. Let US 
encounter. See G. 487. 

61 163.— 1, Had. See G. 525; 481, 1. 2.-4. Lemaiinus, the 

Lake of Geneva in Switzerland. — 5. The Khozie, RhocUtnuSi a 
river in Gaul. — 6. Their cities = the cities of them. See 468, 2. 

— 7. Aeduans, a powerful tribe in Gaul. — 9. Of the Romans. 

See G. 598, 3. 

63 169. — 1. Caria, a province in Asia Minor. — 4. "VfeLS, fttissc, 

referring not to the time of dixistiy but to the age of Caesar. — 5. 
Carthage, an ancient city in Northern Africa. — Numantia, an 
ancient city in Spain. 

65 174. — 4. For the order of words, see G. 595. — 5. That Geneva 

is. See G. 551, I. — Allobroges, a powerful tribe in ancient 
Gaul. — 6. Brutus, Collatinus, the first consuls in Rome. — 9. 
In combining these names, connect Marcus and Quintus by a con- 
junction, and let the other parts of the names follow in the plural, 
IhiUii dcerdnes, ^See G. 439, 4. 

68 180.— 6. At this place. See G. 422, 1, 1). — Khine, a cele- 

brated river in Europe. — 10. That boast. See G. 371, 1, 8), (2). 

— 13. The same as, idem quod. See G. 451, 5. 

70 188. — 1. AriovistUS, a German chieftain in the time of Caesar. 

— 2. By his own name, suo nomine, Ipsius is unnecessary. — 

4. Prom his own name,- e suo nomine. — 5. Whom. See G. 

385. — Blind. See G. 594, II. — 9. Our opinion, senientiam. 
The possessive should be omitted. — 12. My opinion. Here it is 
better to use the possessive to avoid all ambiguity. 

72 191. — 6. His. The possessive before commander and home 

should be omitted in rendering into Latin. — To be permitted, 
ut liceai. See G. 492, 2. — 7. Of what. See G. 374, 5. —8. Of 
AriovistUS =from Ariovistus, 

74 196. —3. Tiberius Gracchus, a statesman famous in the 
political history of Home. — 4. Fublius Scipio Nasica, a Ro- 
man citizen distinguished for his integrity. — 6. Spoke Iiatin, 
Laiine locvtum esse, Tlie Latin idiom uses the adverb Latine where 
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tlie English uses the noun Latin. — 9. To take. See G. 491. — 
The city of Geneva, Lat. idiom, the city Geneva. See G. 363. 
— 10. To encounter. Use the Infinitive in this sentence, but see 
note on 141, 3. 

202. — 3. Sent, misisse, referring to the historical fact that Ario- 77 
vistus sent, etc. MHUre would mean was sending at the time of the 
statement. See G. 641, 1. — 4. I said SO=/saiVZ it; \mtit in 
such cases should be omitted in rendering into Latin. See 457. — 5. 
To the city of, etc. See G. 379, 2. — 6. To their camp, etc., 
Lat. idiom, to Geneva to their camp, — 9. When a boy. See G. 
363, 3. — 11. Your letter = your communication, with no special 
reference to its form. 

207. — 2. The good. See 441, 1. —3. Are envied. See G. 79 
301, 3, — 7. Of Sphesus, EpMsus, in apposition with nomen, — 9. 
By all. See G. 388. — 10. What business, Lat. idiom, what of 
business. See G. 396, III. 2, 3).— 11. Is a glory, Lat. idiom, is 
for a glory* See G. 390, 

212. — 8. For whom = for whose interests, cui ? See G. 385, 81 

3. —11. Was a detriment. See G. 390, 

218. — 3. Acceptable, — because of its value. — 6. Peculiar 84 
to Athens, proprium Athenarum. See G. 391, 2, 4). — 8. "Qov^ 

6.eTByJinibus, See G. 384, 386. —9. Very near the camp. See 
G. 392, n. 

224. — 2. To make. See G. 489. -- 3. In military afifiairs, 86 
rei miliinris. See G. 399, 2, 2). — 6. They had more zeal, 

Lat. idiom, more of zeal was to them, — 6. "Veicy desirous, avidi / 
the force of very heing involved in avldus, 

220. —3. Of great valor. See G. 402, III. — 4. Is character- 89 
istio of, Lat. idiom, is of. See G. 402, I. — 7. Not ; for the posi- 
tion of nony see G. 602, IV. 

235.-2. With . . . forces, omnibus copiis. See G. 414, 7. 01 
— As aid, auxilio. See G. 390. — 4. More than five, etc; See 
G. 417, 3. T- 6, Antioch, Antiochla^ an ancient city of Syria. — 7. 
Than that of. See G. 397, 1. — ThemistOCles, a celebrated 
Athenian general. — Solon, the famous lawgiver of Athens. 

241. — 6. And your. Repeat et, but use the possessive only 94 
once. See 469 ; also G. 587, 1. 6. — 6. There was no need, 
nihil opus fuit. — 7. Make the best use of =t/se best, i, e. in 
the best manner. 

247. — 7. Must be waged. See G. 232. — 10. Here the 96 
thought requires that prominent places should be given to the Latin 
words for man and capable. 
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99 262. — 1. Pythagoras, a celebrated Qrecian philosopher. — 

Brutus, the deliirerer of Rome from the oppression of Tarquin' the 
Proud. — In whioh, quo. See G. 426. — 3. On the jBLrst day 
of May, calendis Maiisy lit. on the May calends. — 5. In this 
sentence, omit his in rendering into Latin. — 6. Two years after- 
wards. See G. 418 ; 427. — 11. Is a man of such eloquence, 
Lat. idiom, is of, or withj such eloquence. See G. 428. — That he 
delights. See G. 494. 

102 258. — 1. In the consulship, etc., Lat. idiom, Cassius being 
consul. See G. 431. — Under the yoke, sub jugum. The yoke 
was used as the symbol of submission and servitude. — 3. Having 
routed the army, Lat. idiom, the army having been routed. — 
Aquitanians, the inhabitants of ancient Aquitania in Gaul. — 4. 
To fight = to or for fighting, ad pugjiandum. — 9. In the time, 
e^c, Lat. idiom, Cicero being alive. 

104 263.-4. Frequently. See G. 443. — 5. Assembled in the 

temple, Lat. idiom, came together into the temple, — Jupiter 
Stator. Siaior, the stayer, he who arrests the flight of soldiers and 
causes them to stand fast, is one of the epithets of Jupiter, the king 
of the gods. — G. Was the first, etc., Lat. idiom, the first accused. 
Sec Q. 442, 1. 
107 268. — G. Who oppose. See G. 445, 3, 2) ; 463, 1. — 7. 

There are some. See Model VII. — Who fear. See G. 501, 1. 

— 8. As we ought, Lat. idiom, that which we ought. See G. 
445, 7. — 9. To ascertain, Lat. idiom, who may ascertain. See 

G. 600; 445, 5. — Are. See G. 625. — 10. Devoted himself 

to ^ studied, — Which, quod. See G. 446, 4. 
110 274. — 2. On the 8th of Nov., Lat. idiom, on the sixth day 
before the ides of November. See G. 708; 708, 3; 709.-4. Such 

was . . . madness. See G. 453, 4.-5. The best books 
which. Sec Model V. ; also G. 453, 5. — 7. Their money. See 
G. 447. 
112 279. — 1. It would be better. See Model V. ; also G. 475. 
4, 1). — 3. Should have been. See 476, 1.-6. Could he 

not, etc., Lat. idiom, was he not able to order. — 7. Did judge. 
See G. 494. — The best thing to do. See G. 670, 1. — 10. 
!From the founding, etc., Lat. idiom, from the dty founded. See 
410; also G. 680. 

114 285.-1. lake Catiline. Sec G. 399, 3, 2).— That they 
dared. See G. 494; 481, II. 1.-6. When consul. See G. 
3G3,.3. — Por the safety, ad salutem, lit. to the safety, i. e. to 
that end. See 380, III. — Has been called. See G. 482, 3. — 
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9. Best, — ill itself considered. — 10. Best, i. e. as a means of 
invigorating its powers. 

290. — 4. Care must be taken, cavendum est, — 6. That =117 
but that, quin. — S, I fear that. See G. 492, 4, 1). — 9. To 
watch, vigiUmus, lit. that we should (may) watch. See G. 496, 1. 
10. From defending, Lat. idiom, ly which he should less de- 
fend. See G. 499. 

296. — 1. Ambassadors, legatos. This word may stand after 119 
the verb, directly before the Relative clause. — To establish, qui 
confirmareni, lit. who should establish. See G. 600. — 2. Faesulae, 
a town in Etruria. — 4. Will lose, amittas. See G. 492, 4; 479. 

— 8. To be read. See G. 601, III. 

301. — 4. Unless you suppress = w»Ze5s you shall suppress, 122 
See G. 470, 2. — Conscript Fathers. The Roman senators were 
often thus addressed. — For inaction. See G. 410, II. — 8 
This conspiracy, etc. See 419. 

307. —4. That which, id quod. But it is often better to begin 125 
the sentence with the Relative clause, and let the antecedent follow ; 
as, quod est, etc., id, etc. — 6. With your aid. See G. 414. — 6. 
Let not fear deter, ne timor deterreat. See G. 488, 3. —'From 
watching. See G. 499. — 8. What is right. See G. 527. . 

312. — 1. Came, venit. See G. 518, 3.-2. When they 127 
were. See Model III. ; also G. 618, II. — 3. Because he has 

driven, — the reason assigned by those who hate, not by the nar- 
rator. See G. 520, II. — 4. Because he has driven, — the 
reason assigned by the narrator liimself. See G. 520, 1. — 6. These 
things, quae, lit. which things. See G. 453.-8. Is recorded. 
See G. 622, II. 

317,^2. At the command, etc., Lat. idiom, the consul com- 129 
manding. See G. 431. —3. JJ^on^ concerning,—^. Difllcult 
to say. See G. 570. — 5. Would preserve, i. e. in the future. 
See G. 543. 

323. — 1. When he received. See G. 531. —What mood 131 

would be used in the direct discourse? See G. 518, 3. — 6. That, 
quin. See G. 498, 3.-7. Who does not desire, qui non 
cupiat, or quin cupiat* See also Syn. 618. 

329. —5. Would have gone^ See G. 532, 2, 2). —6. When 133 
he comes. See G. 532, 4. In the direct discourse this would be, 
when I come = when Ishull have come, — 9. Is the part of forti- 
tude, Lat. idiom, is of fortitude. See G. 402, 1. 

334.-3. Do not think. See Model V.; also G. 535, 1, 3). 135 

— 6. Let me know, Lat. idiom, make (pi cause) that I may know. 
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— Are doing. See G. 526. — 8. At his own personal peril, 
suo solius pertddo. See G. 397, 3. — 9. These books On phi- 
losophy, Lat. idiom, these concerning philosophy hooks. See 419. 

138 340. — 6. To be happy. See Model II. — 8. In vain, 1. e. 
without success, without accomplishing his object. — 10. To no 
purpose, i. e. not only without accomplishing the desired object, 
but absolutely without any good result. — Brought US, I^at. 
idiom, Irought for us. See G. 386. — 12. To be wise. See G. 
647, II. 

140 346. — 1. Profess to be wise, Lat. idiom, profess tJiemseHves 
to be (that they are) wise. — 2. Who is unwilUng. See G. 601, 
I. — 6. Upon the state. See G. 386. 

142 351. — 4. He also says, idem didt. See G. 451, 3. — 5. It in 
my duty, meum est. See G. 404, 1.— 6. What I think, aa 
indirect question. — What yOU have done =' that which you 
have done, a Relative clause. See G. 525, 6, 1). — 7. Whether — or. 
Sec G. 526, II. 1. — Of greater value, pluris. See G. 402, III. 
1. — 8. That he had conquered. See Model VIII. ; also G. 
554, IV.; 558, V. 2; 520, II.— 9. That men ariB delighted. 

See G. 656, II. 

145 857. — 2. That you are. See G. 658, V. 1. — Of securing. 

See G. 563. — 4. Upon the . . . saving, etc., Lat. idiom, vpon 
the republic to be saved. — 5. Por perceiving, ad with the 
Gerundive. — 6. To be plundered. See G. 665, 3. 
147 362. — 3. Reading, writing. Place the Latin word for the 
former at the end of the first clause, and that for the latter at the 
beginning of the second. See G. 695. — For writing, scribendiy 
lit. of writing. See G. 393, 1. —6. Of his hearers, audientium, 
or eSrum qui audiunt. See 438 ; also G. 675, 1 ; 677. — 7. More 

necessary. See G. 169, 2 ; 170. — Than that of requiting, 

Lat. idiom, than requiting.^— 8. To salute. See G. 669. 
140 367. — 3. In this sentence the relation of the different parts will 
be best shown by placing the verb before the object. — 4. When 
they speak, Lat. idiom, speaking. See G. 678,1. — 6. From 
me, meam, lit. my. See 462. — 7. Having accomplished. See 

G. 431, 2, (3). 
152 373.— 1. That. See G. 498, 3.-6. And; omit in rendering 

into Latin. Sec G. 587, I. 6. — Pompey, a celebrated Koman 

general. — 7. In the temple, — regarded simply as an edifice. — 

8. In this temple ; use the most general word. 
154 379. — 2. More, plura, lit. more things. — Have, habuHrOf lit 

shall have had, — 6. Havo to fear. Sec G. 388, 1, 1). 
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384. — 1. To Boe. See G. 492,3.-4. To be an honor, 167 

Lat. idiom, to be for an honor. See G. 390. — 6. To Say, qui 
dtcirent, lit. who should say. See G. 600. — 6. To achieve, ad 
with Gerundive. Sec G. 665, 3. 

389.-2. To set forth; place the Latin Infinitive in this 1^0 
instance at the end of the sentence. See 695, VI. — 4. If any one 
should free. See Model II. — 6. If the fear, etc. See G. * 
431, 2, (1). 

395. — 3. Though he is. See G. 615, II. — 5. Caius Mueius. 161 
While Porsena was besieging Home, Caius Mueius, afterwards sur- 
named Scaevola, attempted to deliver the city by slaying the king. 

401. — 1. When virtue governs. See G. 431. — 2. Hav- 164 
ing come, Lat. idiom, when I had come. See G. 618, II. — 3. 
ArganthoniUB, a king of Tartessus in Spain. — 6. At the age 
of eighty-five, Lat. idiom, having been horn eighty-five years, — 
6. Isocrates, a celebrated Athenian orator. — III his ; omit the 
possessive in rendering. See G. 447. — 8. Plato, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher. — 9. While consul. See G. 363, 3. — Mari- 
US, a celebrated Roman general. 

407. — 1. Which we, etc. See G. 604, 1. — 7. Clodius, an un- 160 
principled Roman, and a bitter enemy of Cicero. — 10. Servilius 
Ahala, Master of Horse under the Roman Dictator Cincinnatus. — 

Spurius Maelius, a wealthy Roman knight. — Because ho .. 

was seeking. See G. 678, II. ^ , . 

416. — 1. Tarentum, a town in Southern Italy. — 2. Plautus, 160 
a celebrated Roman poet. — 3. Just eighty-three. See G. 452, 
3. — Before the consulship, etc., ^iat. idiom, before Cicero con- 
sul. See 409. — 4. With the attendance, etc.. Lat. idiom, 
fortune being the attendant, — 6. Of, de, — 9. From boyhood, 
Lat. idiom, /row a boy. See 408. — 10. The desire. See 411. 

425. —3. All . . . before Socrates. See 419. — 6. In an 172 
enemy, in hoste postta, — 7. Temples around the forum. . 

See 420. — 10. Epicurus, the famous Greek philosopher from 
whom the Epicureans have derived their name. 

433. — 4. Antiochus, a king of Syria. —6. Achilles, the 175 
most famous Grecian hero in the Trojan war. — 7. Wishes. See 
G. 625. — 11. Of Antony, Antonii, Place this word at the 
beginning of the sentence. — His ; omit in rendering into Latin. 

445. — 1. Begin with interest, iit,—2, Gorgias, a celebrated 178 
Greek rhetorician. — Iieontini, an ancient town in Sicily. — 3. 
Prodicus, a Greek rhetorician. — Ceus, or Cea, an island in the 
Aegean Sea. — 4. Pharsalia, a plain in Thessaly, &mou8 for 
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Caesar'f victory over Pompey. — Atticus, an intimate friend of 
Cicero. — 5. Iieuctra, a town in Boeotia, famous for the victory of 
the Theban general Epaminondas over the Lacedaemonians. — 6. 
One of the Seven, Lat. idiom, one from the Seven, i. e. the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. — 7. Are no less useful, Lat. idiom, bring 
(impart) no less utility {advantage), or like the English. : — "War- 
riors, Lat. idiom, those who wage war. See 438. — 8. Crotona, 
a town in Southern Italy. — In the fourth year, etc., Lat. idiom, 
Tarquinius Superbus reigning the fourth year. See G. 431 ; 378. 
— Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh king of Rome. — 10. 
While in exile, Lat. idiom, whUe they were in exHe. See G. 518, 
II. — 11. So virtuous, ea mrtuie. See 441, and Model III, — 
No other aim, Lat. idiom, nothing else if not (unless). 

181 455. — 3. Armenians, a people in Asia. — 7. Many weighty, 

Lat. idiom, many and weighty. — 10. As possible. See 449. — 
14. Many of the best, multi optlmi, lit. many best. 

185 466. — 6. When I heard. This is intended to designate time 
simply. — 6. Have to learn. See G. 388, 1, 1). — 7. As much 
time. See G. 396, III. 2, 3); 694, III. —8. As certain, Lat. 
iiSXom, for certain. 

187 475. — 2. Cimbrians, a people of Northern Europe, who in- 
vaded the Eoman empire and were defeated by Caius Marius. — 3. 
Miletus, a city in Asia Minor. — 6. His, ejus, referring to Soc- 
rates. See 468, 2. — 10. The town of Antioch. See G. 
379, 2. 

190 481. — 2. For the safety of. See G. 602, IL 3.-4. Place 
the Relative clause at the Ijeginning of the sentence. See G. (304, 
II. — 7. He, i. e. Thales. — Astyages, king of Media in the sixtli 
century B. C. — 10. That of Cicero." See 47G, 4. 

194 491.— 2. You or I? See G. 346, II. 2, 1). — 4. The con- 
versation. See 484.-11. All the good. See 485. — 12. 
Sextlis Roseius, a citizen of Ameria in Italy, defended by Cicero 
in an oration still extant. — Was Constantly. See G. 443. 

197 499. — 1. All the greatest. See485. — 2. Wow that . . . old. 
See G. 363, 3.-5. It seems . . . that Crassus, Lat. idiom, 
Crassus seems. See 494. — 6. So far . . . from admiring. Sec 
G. 496, 3. — 9. Valor of Scipio. See 492. 

199 605. — 4. It is said that. See 494. — Xerxes, a celebrated 
king of Persia. — 6. Men may live. Use the impersonal con- 
struction. See 600, III. — 7. One should contend. See 495, 1. 

203 515.— 4. When I obtain, Lat. idiom, when I shall have ob- 
tadned, — 6. Indeed while I, gtti dum, lit. who while. See G. 
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458. — 9. One can live. Use the Impersonal Passive Constrac- 
tion. See 495 ; 500, III. 

521. — 1. What counsel, Lat. idiom, what of counsel. -- 2. 206 
Each day = every day, quoque die. — 3. When boys. See G. 
863, 3. — We had the opinion ss ^te opinion was to us, — 4. 
That one cannot live. Use the Pass. Impers. construction, non 
posse vivi, — 5. Says that no one =>= denies that any one, 

528. — 1. In the whole of Asia. See G. 422, 1, 1). — 3. 209 
Would be ... to impel = would be able to impel, — You 
think, putaresy not putas, as this clause is treated as a part of the 
conclusion, — which you would in that event think best, — 4. I 
wish, velim, lit. / v;oidd wish, — a modest, respectful form of ex- 
pressing a wish. — Would write. See G. 493, 2. — On what 
day. Place this clause, on account of its importance, at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. — 6. Should have been. See G. 475, 1. 

535. — 1. That there were. See G. 498, 3. — 2. The study 2H 
in which, id studium in quo. See 484. — Be an honor to, 
Lat. idiom, he for an honor to. See G. 390. — 3. Have attained. 
See G. 501, I. — 5. As we wish = as we may wish, — G. I de- 
sire, opio, — involving no purpose. See Syn. 618. —8. Plans. 
OonsHia sliould begin the sentence to show its relation to both 
clauses. — 10. Who . . . statesmen. Sec 438. 

541. — 1. We must give. See 557, III. —2. Archytas, a 214 

Pythagorean philosopher of Tarentum in Italy. — To remember 
= that he should remember, — indirect discourse. See G. 530, II. 
— 3. To hear. Use the Infinitive, ot ad with the Gerund. — 5. 
Por the safety, ad with the Ace. See 380, III. — 7. Dion, 
a brother-in-law of the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse. — Of Sjrra- 
CUSe. See 435. — To" liberate, ut with the Subjunctive, or ad 
with the Gerundive. Use the latter. — 9. Suitable to com- 
mand, Lat. idiom, suitable who may command. See G. 501, III. 
— 10. To pay his respects. Use Supine. -7 12. To be pre- 
sented, Lat. idiom, that he should be presented. See G. 495. 

650. — 2. Cicero. The subject may be placed either before or 217 

after the participial clause. — 5. Having achieved . . . deeds. 
Use the Abl. Abs. — The ancient . . . Olympus, Olympum ur- 

bem antiquam. — 6. Having conquered. Use qmim with the 
Subjunctive. — Mantinea, a city in Arcadia. — 9. Bequite your 
favor = requite, or return to you, the favor. — Be grateful =« 
have gratitude. Here gratiam may be omitted, as it can be so 
readily supplied from the preceding clause. 
656. — 1. On . . . despising glory ; de with the Gerundive. 220 
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— 2. Hippias, a celebrated Greek rhetorician. — Oljnnpia, A 
district in Elis, where the Olympic games were held. — 3. Seld 
with. CatO. This identifies the conversation. See 551, I. — 5. 
At the age of nineteen, Lat. idiom, ha/oing been born nineteen 
years. — 6. What advioe you gave = ichat you advised, — 7. 
Except injuries, Lat. idiom, if not (^unless) injuries, — 9. And: 
omit in rendering. See G. 587, 1. 6. 

223 661. — 1. By means of money, Abl. — 2, One. Oiie should 

be omitted in rendering. — 8. It must be admitted. In the I 
several sentences in this exercise, must is best rendered by the 
Periphrastic Conj. — That ... is. With concede, either the Infini- 
tive, or ut with the Subjunctive, may be used. — 7. Ought to dO, 
i. e. in view of the circumstances of the case. See 557, III. — 8. 

Should be. Use the Impers. construction. — Be arranged 
with reference to= he referred to, — 10. By a . . . admira- 
tion, admiratione. 
227 669. — 2. That which one thinks, id quod sentit. The Sub- 
junctive would not be incorrect, but would be less definite. — 3. 

Not . . . either . . . or = neither . . . nor. See 681. — 5. For ad- 
ministering, ad with the Gerundive. See 380, til. ; 545. — 6. To 
be negligent.. See G. 547, II. — 7. As I think you are 
aware = which I think you know, — Think. See Syn. 576. — I 
have acquaintance = there is to me an acquaintance. — 8. 
Whatever, quae — ea, those things which. 
230 578. — 2. Consult for the interests of a part, Lat. idiom, 
consult for a part. — 3. I supposed. See G. 501, I. — 4. Ought 

to have reference = ought to be referred, — 5. To sacriflxse. 
Use the Infinitive. — 7. Without giving some precepts, etc., 
Lat. idiom, no precepts of duty being (in the mean time) given. 
Tliis sense — being given, not having been given — is best ex- 
pressed by the Fut. Pass. Part, tradendis, — 11. Attain, suppose. 
Subjunctive. See G. 518, II. ; 527. 
234 587. — 1. Learned studies. See 440, 2. — 4. And. See G. 
587, 1. 6. — Are perishable. For gender of adjective, see G. 

439, 2, 3). — 10. Perhaps the greatest hero, haud sdo an- 

summum. See G. 5^6, II. 2, 2). — Lysis, a celebrated Pythagorean 
philosopher of Tarentum. 
237 594. — 3. Have been taught = educated, trained. See 585. 

— To arrange. Use Subj. of Purpose. — 5. Would speak. 
Use Pres. Infin. — 6. Deserve. to be seen. See G. 232.-7. 
Ifothing mevr = nothing of new, — 8. Lost in- thought, cogi' 
tatione impediti, engaged, occupied with thought. — 10. I have 
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been desiring. See G. 467, 2. — 12. Though the tyrant 

was removed. See G. 431, 2. — 13. Also; render by the 
proper form of idem. See G. 451, 3. 

599. — 1. And; omit in rendering. See G. 587, I. C — 2. 240 
Which we, etc. Insert this in the principal clause. See G. 604, 
I. — 3. Dionysixis, the tyrant of Syracuse. — 6. He who Obeys, 
cum qui paret, or pat-eat, Tlie former . is more definite, and, 
perhaps, preferable in this sentence. — 7. Having retained, 
quum with Subj. See543, 3. — 9. Caius Duillius, a celebrated 
Roman commander, who gained a naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians in the first Punic war. — 11. To another, aliiri, a second 
one, in contrast with himself. This contrast gives alUri an em- 
phatic position at the end of the sentence. 

607. — 1. Was expected to speak, didarus esset, was about 243 

to speak. — For the purpose of hearing him; causa with the 

Gerund. See 380, IV. — 4. To be better, quo meliores essent. 
See G. 497. In this sentence the Latin verb for ha've taught is 
treated as a Historical tense. Hence essent, not sint. See G. 482, 
1. ~ As Lysis taught Epaminondas of Thebes, ut Lysis * 

Epaminondam Thebcinum, or, inverting the order, as is often done 
in illustrations, ui TJiehanum Epaminondam Lysis, The verb 
taught should be omitted in rendering, because it can be readily 
supplied. — 5. And not only = nor only, neque solum. See 581. 
— Literary l^orks, monumenta litterarum. See 440, 2. — 7. 

To disguise the fact that those things, Lat. idiom, to dis- 
guise that those things, — 8. Solon. The Athenians had made 
it a capital ofience to propose the recovery of Salamis from the 
Megarians. Accordingly Solon pretended to be mad, that, in his 
supposed frenzy, he might with impunity urge the unpopular 
measure. 
614. — 1. It is related of . . . that . . . first who 247 

reigned, Lat. idiom, Servius Tullius is related first to have reigned. 

See 610, III.; also G. 542.-2. Having been unable, quum 
with the Subj. — • To Tarquinii, a city of 'Etruria,, Tarquinios, . 
in v/rhem Etruriae, Urbem is not treated simply as an Appositive 
to Tarquinios, but with the preposition in it becomes a modifier of 
the verb. See G. 379, 2; 423, 3,, 3). — C3rpselus, a celebrated 
tyrant of Corinth. — 5. Lycurgus, the celebrated Spartan law- 
giver. — The authority of the Delphic Apollo, i. e. of the 
Oracle at Delphi. — 6. Milo, a famous athlete. — Bearing = sup- 
porting^ or sustaining the weight of. Use sustineo in the Imperf. 
Subj. with quum. — 8. As is admitt0(}, id quod constat. See G. 
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445, 7. — To bring it; omit the pronoun it in rendering. See 
457. — 9. They say, ferunt. Place tliig verb after the Subject 

Ace. See 601. — 10. Having been banished, quumj with Subj. 

250 620. — 2. Themselves, se. Place this at the beginning of the 
sentence to show its common relation to the several clauses. — 
And; omit. — 3. The blessings which are past «=i7as^ bless- 
ings,— A^, It seemed to me that. See 610, I. ; also 6. 549, 4, 
1). — One of, ttnus ex, one from. See G. 398, 4. — 5. After the 

overthrow of the republic. Use the Abl. Abs. — lO. If we 

promise = «y tee shall promise. See 627, HI. ; also G. 470, 2. — 

11. If we Bhovr=^if we shall show.— 'Atq about to State ==^ 

shall he (at that future time) about to state. 

254 626. — 1. I shall willingly communicate. See G21, III. 
1. — 8. Will Offend. Use Pres. Subj. See G. 479.-4. My- 
self, referring especially to native talents, ingenium. See 621, I. 
Aid. Use Plur. in Latin, helps, aids. See 411, 2. — 5. This 
event » this thing. — 6. Treasures, possessions, res, things. 

— 8. Could have happened, Lat. idiom, 'u;a5 aMe to happen. 
« See G. 541, 3. — 10. For empire, de imperio, lit. concerning 

empire. — 11. IiCtters, littirae, written communications without 
special reference to epistolary form. See Syn. 200. 
257 632.-2. Could say. Use Present Infin. See G. 541, 1.— 
4. Weighty; for the position of the Adj. in Latin, see G. 697, I. 

— 6. Philo, a celebrated Grecian philosopher. The Academy at 
Athens was a famous school of philosophy. — 7. Say — not = 

deny. — 9. A letter from me. See 462. — For the purpose 
of recovering my voice. Use causa with the Gerundive. 
260 638. — 1. For him, in cum, against him. — Should kill; 
Plup. Subjunctive, to denote a completed action with reference to 
the time of punisliment. — Would commit, Fut. Infin. — 6. 
That it may not. Use the Relative. See G. 501, 1. — 7. If 
they were not. Insert the condition after the proper names, and 
observe that the words by them in the condition must be rendered by 
the noun liiiiris, and the words of letters in the conclusion, by the 
pronoun earum, referring back to that noun. — In the knowledge 
and practice, ad with Gerundive, lit. to perceiving and prae* 
tising virtue* 
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A. 

Abandon. RelinqvOy ire, hquij 
lictuTfi, 

Able, be able. Possum, posse, 
point. G. 290. 

Abound in. Abundo, Hre, iivi, 
aium. 

About. To be about to, rendered 
. by the Act. Periphras. Coi^. G. 
251. 

Above. Supra, adv. 

Absurd. Absurdus, a, um. 

Abundance. Copia, ae, f. 

Academy. Academla, ae, f. 

Acceptable. Acceptus, a, um ; 
grains, a, wm. See 216. Make 
acceptable, ^ro5o, dire, Hvi, aium. 

Accommodate one's self to. Ohsi-' 
quor, i, secuius sum, dep. 

Accomplish. Conficio, effldo. Ire, 
fid, fictum ; assiqv^r, i, secu- 
ius sum, dep. Achieyements are 
accomplished, res gemniur. 

Accordance, in accordance with. 
JSx, e, prep, with abl. G. 434, 3. 

According to one's desire. Fx sen- 
ieniia. See 339. 

Account, on account of. Propier, 
prep, with ace. 

Accumulate (trans.). Augeo, €re, 
auxi, aucium. 

Accusation. Crimen, inis, n. 

13 



Accuse. Accuso, are, tlvi, Sium, 

Achieve. Ago, i7'e, egi, acium. 

Achievement. Res gesia. See 474. 
Achievements arc accomplished, 
res geruniur, 

Achilles. Achilles, is, m. 

Acquaintance, experience. UsuSy 
us, m. A very intimate acquaint- 
ance, summus usus. 

Acquainted, be, become, acquainted 
with. Cognosco, ire, novi, nl- 
ium. 

Acquire. Paroy Hre, avi, aium. 

Acquit. Absolvo, ire, solvi, solu' 
ium. 

Across. Trans, prep, with ace. 

Act. Ago, ire, egi, actum ; facio, 
ire, fid, fictum. 

Action, deed. Factum, i, n. 

Adjacent, nearest. ProxXmus, a,um. 

Administer. Gero, ire, gessi, ges' 
ium. 

Admiration, a feeling of admira- 
tion. Admiraiio, onis, f. 

Admire. Miror, admiror, Uri, 
Sius sum, dep. 

Admit, confess. Conjiieor, iri,fis' 
sus sum, dep. Admit, concede, 
conddo, ire, cessi, cessum. 

Admitted, it is admitted. Constat, 
consfliit. 

Admonish. Moneo, admdneo, ire, 
ui. Hum. 

Admonition. Admoniiio, Onis, f. 

(277) 
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Adorn. Exomo, Sre, avi, Stum, 

Adorn, clothe, vestio, ire, ivi and 

lij Hum, 
Advantage. Umdlumentumy i, n. ; 

comrnddum, t, n. ; utitUas, cttis, f. 
Adversary. AdversariuSy it, m. 

See 504. 
Adversity. Res adversae, f. pi. G. 

441, 4. 
Advice. Consilium, ii, n. To give 

advice, suadeo, ire, suasi, sua- 

sum, G. 385. 
Advise. Moneo, ire, ui, Mum ; 

suadeo, ire, stuisi, suasum. 
Adviser. Aucior, Oris, m. 
Aeduans. Aedui, drum, m. pi. 
Affair, thing. Res, ret, f. Military 

affairs, res mHitHris, sing. 
Affect. Afficio, ire, fid, fectum. 

Affect, prompt, commiveo, ire, 

mOvi, mOium. 
Affection. Amor^ Oris, in. Duti- 
ful affection, piiias, Siis, f. 
Affluent, rich, copious. Uber, iris. 
Africa. Africa, ae, f. 
Africanus. Africanus, i, m. 
After. Post, prep, with acc^ 
Afterwards. Post, adv. 
Again and again. JSiiam atque 

etiam. 
Against. Contra; in; prep, with 

ace. 
Age, period of life. Aetas, atis, f. 

Old age, senectus, atis, f. At the 

age of, natus, a, um, with ace. 

of time. See 400. 
Aged, old. Senex, senis. 
Agency — through one's agency. 

Per, prep, with ace. See 232, 5. 
Agis. Agis, %dis, m. 
Ago. Abhinc, adv. 
Agreeable. Jucundus, a, um. See 

216. 
Ahala. Ahala, ae, ra. 
Aid. Auxilium, ii, n. ; adjumen- 

tum, i, n. Means, opes, opum, 

f. pi. G. 133, 1. 
Aid, to aid. AdjUvo, are, juvi, jn- 

ium. 
Aim — propose to one's self no 

other aim. Sihi nihil dliud nisi 



proponlre (propOno, ire, posui, 
positum). See 444. 

Alba Longa. Alba Longa, Albae 
Longae, f. 

Alexander. Alexander, dri, m. 

Alive. Vivus, a, um. 

All. Omnis, e. Each, every, quis- 
que, qiuieque, quodqu£ and quic- 
que or quidque, AH' together, 
cunctus, a, um. At all, om7ilno, 
adv. Notatall,nt^iZ. G.380, 2. 

Allobroges. AUobrdges^ um,in.-pl. 

Allow. Conddo, ire, cessi, cessum. 
Allow to pass, intermitto, ire, 
mlsi, missum. 

Ally. Socius, ii, m. 

Alone. Solus, a,- um, G. 151. 
Without exception, unus, a, um.* 
G. 151. 

Already. Jam, adv. 

Also. Etiam, adv. I, you, he, 
&c., also, idem, eddem, idem. 
See 350. 

Although. Etsi ; licet; etiamsi ; 
quamquam ; quamvis. G. 515, 
516. 

Always. Semper, adv. 

Ambassador. Legatus, i, m. 

Among. Inter, prep, with ace 
Among, with, near to, apud, prep, 
with ace. 

Amount, quantity. Vis, vis, f. 

Ample. Amplus, a, um. 

Ancient. Antlquus, a, um ; pris- 
Unus, a, um. See 162. 

Ancus. Ancus, i, m. 

And. Et ; que ; atque or ac, conj. 
G. 687, I. 2, 3. And yet = and, 
et. And not, neque, conj. And 
that too, et is ; et is quidem (t5 
ea, id). 

Anger. Iracundia, ae, f. 

Annoyance. Molestia, ae, f. 

Another. Alius, a, ud, G. 161 ; 
151, 3. Another (of two), a fel- 
low-creature, cdter, ira, irum, 
G, 161 ; 161, 2. Another's, cdu 
inus, a, um, 

Antioch. Antiochia, ae, f. 

Antiochus. Antidchus, i, m, 

Antipater* Antipater, iri, m. 
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Antony. Antonius, tV, m. 

Any. UUus, a, um ; G. 161; aft- 

qui, qua, quod. Any one, quxs. 

Any thing, quid, G. 189. If 

any, 5* quis, G. 190, 1. 
Apollo. Apollo, Xnis, m. 
Apparel. Vestltus, us, m. 
Appear, seem. Videor, ert, visus 

sum. See 677. 
^ppius. Appius, it, m. 
Apply^ to. Confero, ferre. Mi, 

collatum, in with ace. Apply 

one's self to, se conferre ad 

with ace. {confiro, ferre, <*- 

li, collsium) ; ae applicSCre ad 

with ace. (appVico, are, iZvi, 

aiurn). 
Appoint. Constituo, Ire, ui, fLtum, 
Approach. Appropinquo, are, avi, 

aium ; accido, ire, cessi, cessum. 
Appropriate, take. Sumo, ire, 

sumpsi, sumptum. Appropriate 

to, apply to, confiro, ferre, t<di, 

collatum, in with ace. 
Approve. Probo, Hre, CEvi, Stum, 
Aquitanians. Aquitani, Jri«w,m.pl. 
Arar. Arar, dris, m. ; ace. Ard- 

rim, 
Archytas. Archytas, ae, m. 
Arganthonins . Arganthonius,ii,m . 
Ariovistus. Ariovistus, i, ni. 
Arise, become. Exsisto, ire, stiti, 
. stltum, 

Aristotle. Aristotiles, is, m, 
Armenian. Arm^nius, ii, m. 
Arm?. ArmAi, drum, n. pi. G. 

131, 1, 4). 
Army. Exer(Htus, us, m. ; agmen, 

Xnis, n. ; a^yies, ii, f. See 178. 

Army on the march, agmen, 

inis, n. 
Around. Circum, adv., and prep. 

with ace. 
Arouse. Erigo, ire, rexi, rectum. 
Arrange (a line of battle). Instruo, 

ire, struxi, siructum. Arrange 

with reference to, refiro, ferre, 

tali, latum, ad with ace. See 634. 
Arrive. Perviwio, ire, vini, ven- 

ium. Arrive, come, venio, ire, 

vent, ventum. 



Arrogance. Arrogantia, /le, f. 
Art. Ars, artis, f. 
As. Ut, adv. As = since, quum, 
conj. As, after tam, quam, adv. 
As = for, pro, prep, with abl. 
As to, after ita, ut, conj. with 
subjunct.' As — as possible, 
quam, adv. with superlat. See 
449. As much, quantus, a, um. 
As much — as, tantus, a, um — 
quantus, a, um. See 627. As 
soon as, quum primum. As, 
relative, especially after* idem, 
etc., qui, quae, quod. As = that 
which, a thing which, id quod. 
See 267; also G. 445, 7. 
Ascanius. Ascanius, ii, m. 
Ascertain. Cognosco, ire, novi, 

nltum. 
Ashamed, be ashamed. Pudet, pu- 
duit and pudiium est. See 228 ; 
also G. 299 ; 410, III. 
Asia. Asia, ae, f. 
Ask. Rogo, are, Svi, aium. Ask (a 
question), interrdgo, are, avi, 
atum. Ask, inquire, quaero, ire, 
quaesivi and ii, quaesltum. Ask 
for, peio, ire, \vi and ii, itum. 
It is asked, quaeritur, quaesitum 
est. 
Assemble. Convinio, Ire, vini, 
ventum. Multitudes assemble, 
concur sus fit. See 606. 
Assembly. Concio, dnis, f. 
Assiduously. SiudiOse, adv. 
Assign. Trihuo, ire, ui, Hium. 
Associate. Socius, ii, m. 
Astyages. Astydges, is, m. 
At. Apud, ad, prep, with ace. At 
the age of, natus, a, um, with 
ace. of time. See 400. At the 
suggestion of, auctor, in abl. 
abs. At all, omnino, adv. Not 
atall,m%i7. G.380,2. At length, 
tandem, adv. At once, jam, adv. 
At times, interdum, adv. 
Athenian. Atheniensis, is, m. 

and f. 
Athens. Aikinae, drum, f. pi. 
Attack. Adorior, iri, ortus sum^ 
dep. 
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Attain. ConUquoVj assiquor, t, 

secfttus sum, dep. ; adipiscor, i, 

cbdepius sum, dep. 
Attempt. ConoTy art, Sius sum, 

dep. ; ienio, are, SLvi, atum. 
Attend to, serve. Servio, ire, ivi, 

Hum, G. 385. 
Attendance,' with the attendance of. 

Comes, itis, in abl. abs. 
Attendant. Comes, ttis, m. and f. 
Attention, study. Studium, ii, n. 

Attention, exertion, work, opi- 

ra, ae, f. 
Attentive. AUentus, a, um, 
Atticus. Atticus, i, m. 
Attract. AUlcto, ire, lexU ledum. 
Audacity. Auda>cia, ae, f. 
Author. Auctor, Oris, m. and f. 
Authority. Audofitas, atis, f. 
Avail. Valeo, £re, ui. Hum, 
Avaricious. AvSrus, a, um. 
Avoid. VttOf Sre, avi, Stum. 
Await. Exspecto, are, Svi, Htum, 
Award. Tribuo, ire, ui, atum. 
Aware — be aware. JScio, scire, sci- 

vi, sciium. 



B. 



Banish, throw off. Ahjieio, ire, 
jtci, jedum. Banish, expel, ex- 
peUo, ire, pfiU, pulsum. 

Base. Turpis, e. 

Battle. Proelium, ii, n, A battle 
is fought, pugnatur, Stum est, 
impers. 

Be. Sum, esse, fui. Be a charac- 
teristic of. See 426. Be a law- 
giver, leges scriho, ire, scripsi, 
scriptum. See 438. Be a states- 
man, rei publican praesum, es- 
se, fui. See 438. Be a war- 
rior, beUum gero, ire, gessi, ges- 
turn. See 444. Be able, possum, 
posse, potui. Be about to. Act. 
Feriphrast. Conj. Be acquainted 
with, cognosco, ire, nOvi, nitum. 
Be ashamed, pudd, puduit and 
puditum est. See 228; also G. 
410, III. Be aware, scio, scire, 
scivi, sdtum. Be born, ncLscor, 



t, naius sum. Be busy, oceupa^ 
Hone distiniri {distineo, ire, ui, 
ientum). See 631. How very 
busy one is, quanta occupatione, 
etc. Be conducive to, condu- 
CO, ire, duxi, dudum. See 289. 
Be consistent with one's self, si- 
bi consenttre, with ipse, a, um, in 
agreement with subject {con- 
seniio, ire, sensi, sensum). Be 
delighted with, gaudeo, ire, ga-- 
visus sum. Be destitute of, 
need, egeo, indigeo, ere, ui. 
See 239, I. Be elated, effiror, 
ferri, dcLtus sum. See 295. Be 
eminent, unv^, a, um, emlneOj 
ire, ui, or emineo alone. Be en- 
gaged in, sum, esse, fui, in with 
abl. See 534. Be evident, consto, 
are, stiti, siatum. Be expected 
to. Act. Feriphrast. Conj. Be 
free from, be without, vaco, 
are, Svi, atum; careo, ire, ui, 
itum ; egeo, ire, ui. See 239, 
I. Be grateful, grcUiam habeo, 
ire, ui, Itum, See 548. Be 
held = to be, sum,, esse, fui. 
Be ignorant of, ignOro, are, avi, 
Stum, Be in command of, prae- 
sum, esse, fui, G. 386. Be in 
force, vigeo, ire, vigui. Be in- 
timate with, familiariter utor, 
i, usus sum, dep. G. 419, 1. Be 
mad, furo, ire, ui. Be need- 
ful, there needs, is need of, opus 
estjfuit, G. 419, 3. Be on one's 
guard, caveo, ire, cavi, cautum. 
Be one's intention, in animo 
sum, esse, fui. See 206. Be 
subject to, obey, pareo, ire, ui, 
itum. G. 385. Be sufficient, be 
able, possum, posse, potui. Bo 
the duty, mark, part, &c., of, 
often rendered bj' the Fred. Gen. 
See 426. Be the result, evinio. 
Ire, vini, venium. Be the slave 
of, servio, ire, iri and ii, Itum, 
G. 385. Be unable, non pos- 
sum, posse, potui. Be unwilling, 
nolo, nolle, nolui. Be useful, 
utilis, e, sum, esse, fui ; uttlita^ 
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tern affirOy ferre, attHii, aXUUum. 

See 444. Be willing, voloy veUe, 

volui. Be witliout. See Be free 

from. Be wont, soleo, ire, solU 

tus sum. 
Bear. Fero, fsrre, iuli, latum. 

Bear, suffer, potior, pati^ pas- 

sus sum, dep. Bear, support, 

sustineo', Ere, ui, tentum. 
Beautiful. Pidcher, chra, chrum. 
Beauty. Pulchritndo, inis, f. 
Because. Quod, quia, conj. See 

Lesson LXXX. Because of, 

propter, prep, with ace. 
Become. Fio, fiiri, factus sum. 

Become acquainted with, cog- 

nosco, f.re, ndvi, nltttm. 
Befall. Acdido, ire, i. 
Before. Ante, adv., and prep, with 

ace. 
Begin. Coepi, isse. G. 297, I. 
Beginning. Initium, ii, n. 
Behalf, in behalf of. Pro, prep. 

with abl. 
Behooves — it behooves. Oportet, 

uit. 
Belgians. Belgae, drum, m. pi. 
Believe. Credo, Ire, didi, ditum* 

G. 385. 
Beneficence. Beneficentia, ae, f. 
Best. Opiimus, a, um. G. 165. 

In the best manper, optlme, adv. 
Bestow. Impertio, ire, ivi and ii, 

Uum. Bestow upon, conflro, 

ferre, iuLi, collntum. 
Betake one's self. Se conferre 

{conflro, ferre, iUJi, colUltum) ; 

se recipire (reclpio, ire, dpi, 

ceptum). 
Better. Melior, ius. G. 165. Bet- 
ter, preferable, satius. See 627. 
Between. Inter, prep, with ace. 
Bird. Avis, avis, i. 
Bitterly. Acerbe, adv. 
Blame. Vitupiro^ Hre, Hvi, Stum, 
Blessing, good. Bonum, i, n. 
Blind. Caeeus, a, um. 
Boast. G'Uirior,ilri,Siussum,^Qi^. 
Book. Liber, hri, m. 
Booty. Praeda, ae, f. 
i5orders, territory. Fines, tiem,m.pl. 



Born for. Natus, a, um, with dat., 
or ad with ace. 

Both — and. Et — et. 

Boy. Puer, puiri, m. 

Boyhood. See 408. From boy- 
hood, apuiro. 

Branch of learning. DoctHna, ae,f. 

Brave. Fortis, e. 

Bravely. Fortiier, adv. 

Break, offend against. Vidlo, are, 
S,v%, Stum. 

Bring. Aflro, ferre, attUli, alia- 
turn. Bring, bear, fero, ferre, 
tuli, laium* Bring to, adduce, 
ire, duxi, ductum. Bring to a 
close, finio, ire, ivi and tt, itum. 

Britain — of or from Great Britain, 
British. Britannieus, a, um. 

Brother. Frater, iris, m. 

Brutus. Brutus, i, m. 

Build, make. Fado, ire, feci, fac- 
tum. 

Bum, burn up. ExUro, ire, ussi, 
usium. Burn, set fire to, t»- 
cendo, ire, cendi, censum. 

Business. Negotium, ii, n. To 
have business, negotium esse, 
with dat. of possessor. 

Busy, be busy. Occupatidne disti' 
niri (distineo, ire, ui, tentum). 
See 631. How very busy one is, 
quanta occupatisne, etc. 

But. Sed ; autem ; vero. G. 687, 
III. 2. ]3ut not, and not, neque. 

By. A, ah, prep, with abl. By = 
from, in accordance with, e, ex, 
prep, with abl. By = through, 
per, prep, with ace. By letter, 
per littiras. By myself, yourself, 
&c., m^cum, etc. See 668. By 
no means, minime, adv. See 686. 



C. 



Caesar. Caesar, dris, m. 

Gains. Caius, ii, m. 

Calamity. CaZamitas, Stis, f. 

Call. Nomino, voco, appello, Sre, 
Svi, Stum. See 184. Call to 
mind, commemdro, Sre, Svi, Stum. 

Camillus. Camillus, i, m. 
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Camp. Castro, drum, n. pi. 

Can, could. Possum, posse, potui. 

Cannae. Cannae, arum, f. pi. 

Capable. Capax, Sets. 

Capture. Capio, ire, cepi, eapium, 

Capua. Capua, ae, f. 

Care — take care. Caveo, ere, cavi, 

cautum. 
Care, care for. Curo, cCre, avi, 

atum. 
Carefully. DUigenter, adr. 
Caria. Caria, ae, t. 
Carry. Porto, Sre, dvi, Stum, 
Carthage. CarthSgo, inis, f. 
Carthaginian. Poenus, i, m. ; Car- 

thaginieTisis, is, m. and f. 
Cassius. Cassius, it, m. 
Catiline. Caiilina, a£, m. 
Cato. Cato, Onis, m. 
Catulus. CataHus, i, m. 
Cause. Causa, ae, f. 
Cavalry. EquitSCtus, us, m. 
Celebrated. Clarus, a, um ; ccli- 

her, hris, bre. See 233. 
Celestial. Coelestis, e. Celestial 

bodies, coelestia, ium, n. pi. 
Celts. Celtae, arum, m. pi. 
Censor. Censor, Oris, m. 
Censorship. See 409. 
Censure. Reprehendo, ire, di, sum. 
Census — take the census of, cen- 

seo, ere, ui, censum. See 490. 
Certain. Cerius, a, um, A certain, 

quidam, quondam, quoddam and 

quiddam. 
Certainly. C^rte, adv. 
Ceus, of Ceus. Ceus, a, um, 
Chaeronea. Chaeronia, ae, f. 
Change. Muio, are, avi, atum. 
Characteristic. See ^26, 
Chariot. Currus, us, m. 
Cheerfulness. Bilar^tas, atis, f. 
Chief. Summus, a, um, G. 1G3, 3. 
Children. Libiri, drum, m. pi. 
Choice. Conquisitus, a, um. 
Choose, select. UUgo, ire, Ugi, 

ledum, 
Cicero. Ciciro, dnis, m. 
Cimbrian. Cimbricus, a, um, A 

victory over tlie Cimbrians, Cim- 

brica victoria. 



Citadel. Arx, arcis, f. 

Citizen. Civis, eivis, m. and f. 

City. Urbs, urbis, f. City walls, 
walls of the city, moenia, turn., 
n. pi. Founding of the city, 
urbs eondlta, G. 580. 

Civil., dvilis, e. Civil, domestic, 
domesHcus, a, um. Civil, be- 
longing to the city, urbantis, a, 
um, 

Claudius. Claudius, ii, m. 

Clear. Clarus, a, um; perspicuvs, 
a, um, 

Cleopatra. Cleopatra, ae, f. 

Clodius. Clodius, ii, m. 

Close — bring to a close. Finio, 
ire, ivi and tt, itum. 

Coat of mail. Lonca, ae, f. 

Collatinus. Collatinus, i, m. 

Colleague. ColUga, ae, m. 

Come. Venio, ire, veni, ventun*. 
Come to the relief of, subvinio, 
ire, veni, ventum. G. 386. To 
come, future, fuiHrus, a, um. 

Command. Impiro, are, avi, atum. 
G. 385. Be in command of, prae- 
sum, esse, fui. G. 386. At the 
command of, Pres. Part, of im- 
piro in abl. abs. 

Commander. Imperator, Oris, m. 

Commend, make acceptable. Pro- 
bo, are, Ovi, atum. 

Commit, do. Facio, ire, feci, foAi- 
tum. Commit one's self, se 
tradire ; trado, ire, dldi, ditunt. 
Commit, commit to memory, 
edisco, ire, didlci. Commit to 
writing, littiris mando. Ore, avi, 
atum. 

Common. Communis, e. 

Commonwealth. Res pubUca, rei 
publicae, f. 

Communicate, relate. Trado, ire^ 
didi, ditum. Communicate, con- 
verse, colldquor, i, locHtus sum^ 
dep. 

Companions — - my, &c., compan- 
ions. Mei, etc. G. 441, 1. 

Compare. Confiro, ferre, tali, cdff 
latum. 

Compel. Cogo, ire, coigi, cotidum. 
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Complain. QueroTy i, questus sum^ 

dep. 
Completely -conquer. Devinco, ire, 

viciy victum. 
Conceal. Oelo, are, avi, atum ; 

Qccultoy Sre, avi, Sium, 
Concede. Concedo,- ire, cessi, ces- 

sum. 
Concerning. Be, prep, with abl. 
Concerns, it concerns. Refert, tu- 

lit. G. 408. 
Condemn. JDamno, condemnor are, 

avi, atum. 
Condition, state. Status, us, ni. 
Conducive — be conducive to. Con- 

ditco, ire, duxi, ductum. Sec 

289. 
Conduct. Perduco, ire, duxi, due- 

turn. Conduct one's self, se ge- 

rire (jgero, ire, gessi, gestum). 
Confess. Conjiteor, €ri, fessus sum, 

dep. 
Confidence. Fides, ii, f. 
Confirm. Confirms, are, cCvi, atum. 
Connected. Continens, entis. 
Connection — no connection. Nihil 

conjunctum. See 637. 
Conquer. Vinco, ire,'Tici, victum. 

Conquer completely, devinco, 

ire, vtci, victum. 
Conscript Fathers. Patres Con- 

scripti, m.'pl. 
Consider. Coglto, are', Hvi, Htum, 

Consider as, arbitror, Sri, Situs 

sum, dep. Consider, judge, ex- 

istimo, are, avi, Stum, 
Consistent — be consistent with one's 

self. Sibi consentire, with ipse, 

a, um, in agreement with subject 

(consentio, ire, sensi, sensum). 
Consistently. Convenienter, adv. 
Conspiracy. Conjuratio, Onis, f. 
Conspirators. Conjurati, drum, 

m. pi. 






uro* 



are. 



avi. 



onspire. 

atum. 
Constantly. Assiduvs, a, um, G. 

US. 
Consternation. Formido, inis, f. 

See 305. 



Consul. Consul, Mis, m. 

Consulship. See 409. 

Consult, consult for, consult for 

the interest of. Consido, ire, ui, 

sultum, G. 385, 3. 
Contemplate. Contemplor, ari, 

atus sum, dep. 
Contend. Decerio, are, avi, Hiuin; 

contendo, ire, di, turn. 
Content. Contentus, a, um. G. 

419, IV. 
Contract. Contraho, ire, traxi, 

ir actum. 
Contracted, small. Augustus, a, 

um. 
Contrary to. Contra, praeter, prep. 

with ace. 
Conversation. Sermo, onis, m. 
Convict. Convince, ire, vlci, vic- 
tum. 
Corinth. Corinihus, i, i. 
Correctly. Recte, adv. 
Costly. Pretiosus, a, um. 
Could, can. Possum, posse, potui. 
Counsel. Consilium, ii, n. 
Country. Patria, ae, f. ; rus, ru- 

ris, n. ; ager, agri, m. See 245. 

From the country, in the country. 

G. 424, 2. 
Courage. Virtus, Utis, f, ; animus, 

i, m. 
Course — to follow this course. Hoc 

sequor, i, secutus sum,, dep. 
Cover, clothe. Vestio, ire, ivi and 

ii, itum, 
Crassus. Crassus, i, m. 
Credit. Fides, ii, f. 
Crime. Scelus, iris, n. 
Cross. Transeo, ire, ii. Hum, 
Crotona. Croto, onis, m. and f. 
Crown. Corona, a^e, f. 
Cruelty. Crudelita^s, atis, f. 
Cultivate. Colo, ire, colui, oul 

tum. 
Culture. Cultus, us, m. 
Curio. Curio, Onis, m. 
Curtius. Curtius, ii, m. 
Custom, habit. Consuetudo, inis, 

f. ; mos, moris, m. See 167. 
Cypselus. Cypsilus, i, m. 
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D. 

Dailj. In dies, in dies singHUos ; 
quotidie. See 899. 

Danger. PeridUunif i, n. 

Dare. Andeo, ire, ausus sum. 

Dated. Datus, a, um. See 366. 

Day. Dies, ei, m. and f. G. 120. 
Day before, pridie, adv. First 
day of the month, calendae, 
arum, f. pi. Fifth day of the 
month (generally), noniie, arum, 
f.pl. G. 708, 1. 2. Seventh day of 
the month in March, May, July, 
and October, nonae, arum, f. 
pi. G. 708, 1. 2. Three days, 
triduum, ui, n. From day to 
day, in dies. 

Dear. Cams, a, um. 

Death. Mors, mortis, f. Pat to 
death, ocado, ire, adi, dsum; 
interficio, ire, fed, fectum. 

Debt. Aes cdiinum, n. Sec 454. 

Decree. Consultum, i, n. 

Deed. Factum, i, n. Deed, thing, 
res, ret, f. Good deed, rede fac- 
tum. See 966. 

Defence. Ptaesidium, ii, n. 

Defend. Dcfendo, ire, di, sum. 
Defend, guard, iueor, eri, itus 
sum, dep. 

Defendant. Reus, i, m. 

Define. Definio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Delight. Delecto, obleeto, Sre, Hvi, 
Stum, 

Delightful. Dulcis, e. 

Deliver, give over. Trade, ire, 
dldi, ditum. Deliver (an ora- 
tion), habeo, ire, ui. Hum, 

Delphic. Delphicus, a, um. 

Demand. PostUlo, Hre, dvi, Hium, 

Dcmaratus. Demaratus, i, m, 

Demosthenes. JDemosthines, is, m. 

Deny, ^ego, Hre, Hvi, Htum, 

Depart, depart from. JHsddo, ire, , 
cessi, cessum. Depart, go from, 
exec, ire, ii, itum. Depart, set 
out, proficiscor, i, profectus sum. 
Depart, go, eo, ire, ivi, itum. 

Depend upon. Pectus, a, um, esse, 
in with abl. See 560.- 



Desert. Desiro, ire, serui, serium. 

Deserve. Mereo, ire, ui, itum,; 
mereor, iri, Itus sum, dep. De- 
serve is often rendered by the 
Pass. Per. Conj. See G. 232. 

Design. Consilium, ii, n. 

Desirable. OptaMlis, e. 

Desire. Cupidltas, aiis, f. ; libido, 
inis, f. According to one's de^ 
sire, ez sententia, . See 339. 

Desire, to desire. Cupio, ire, Ivt, 
itum ; opto, Hre, Svi, Stum ; volo, 
veils, volui. See 618. 

Desirous of. Cupldus, a, um ; stu- 
diOsus, a, um. Very desirous, 
greedy, avidus, a, um. See 222. 

Despair of. Despiro, are, Hvi, 
iStum, with ace., or de with abl. 

Despise. Contemno, ire, tempsi, 
temptum-. 

Destitute of. Expers, tis. To be 
destitute of, egeo, indigeo, ere, 
ui. See 239. 

Destroy. Deleo, ire, ivi, itum,. 

Deter. Deterreo, ire, ui, Hum, 

Detriment. Detrimentum, i, n. 

Devise. Invinio, Ire, veni, ven- 
turn. 

Devote one's self to. Studeo, ere, 
ui ; G. 385 ; incumbo, ire, cutnU, 
cubitum, in with ace. Devote 
one's self to, apply one's self to, 
se conferre in or ad with ace. 
{confiro, ferre, tuli, coTJMurn). 

Dictate. Ihcto, Are, Avi, dtum. 

Die. Morior, i, mortuus sum, dep. 

DifiTerence — there is a difference. 
Intirest, fuit. 

Differently. AViter, adv. 

Difficult. IHffictlis, e. 

Dignity. Dignitas, Atis, f. 

Diligence. Diligentia, ae, f. 

Diligent. Ditigens, entis. 

Diligently. Diligenter, adv. 

Diminish. Minuo, ire, ui, Hkiuin. 

Dine. Goeno, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Dinner. Coena, ae, f. 

Dion. Bio or Dion, Onis, m, 

Dionysius. Dionysius, ii^ m. 

Disagree. Dissentio, ire, seHsi^ 
sensum. 
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Discharge, fulfil. Fungor, t, func- 
tus sum, dep. 

Discord. Discordia, ae, f. 

Discourse. Oratio, dnis, f. 

Disgraceful. Turpis, e. 

Disguise. DissimulOfdrefdviySium. 

Displease. Displlceo, tre^ ui^ Hum, 
G. 385. 

Dissension. Dtssidium, it, n. 

Distinguished. Clarus, a, um. See 
233. 

Distrusting. Diffisus, a, um. See 
625. 

Divide. DivXdo, Ire, visi, visum. 

Divine. Divinus, a, urn. 

Do. Facto, ire, fed, factum ; ago, 
ire, egi, actum. Do, perform, 
gero, ire, gessi, gestum. Is do- 
ing, is done, agltur, geritur. 

Domestic. Domesflcus, a, um. 

Doubt — there is no doubt. Non 
duhium est. See 822. 

Doubt, to doubt. Duhiio, are, clvi, 
atum. 

Doubtful. Duhius, a, um. 

Dream. Somnium, it, n. 

Drive. Pello, ire, pepidi, pulsum. 
Drive, cast out, ejicio, ire, jici, 
jectum. 

Due — one*s due. Suum, i, n. G. 
441. 

Duillius. DuiUius, ii, m. 

Dumnorix. Dumn6riz, igis, m. 

During, in. In, prep, with abl. 

Dutiful affection. Piitas, Otis, f. 

Duty. Offidum, it, n. To be the 
duty of, often rendered by the 
Pred. Gen. See 426; also G. 
404, 1. 



E. 



Each, every. Quisque, quaeque, 
quodque and quicque or quidque. 
One each, stngUli, ae, a. Each 
topic, quidque. 

Eager. Aldcer, cris, ere; studi- 
Osus, a, um ; avXdus, a, tim. 
See 222. 

Eagerly. Oupide ; vehementer, adv. 

Eagle. Aqutla, ae, f. 



Ear. Auris, auris, f. 

Early, ancient. Antiquus, a, um. 

Early in the morning, mane, adv. 
Easily. Facile, adv. 
Easy. Facllis, e. 
Eclipse. Defectio, Onis, i. 
Edifice. Aedes, is, f. G. 132. 
Egypt Aegyptus, i, f. 
Eighth of November. Ante diem 

sextum idus Novemhres (a, d, VI, 

id, Nov,). G. 708. 
Eighty. Odoginta, indecl. 
Either — or. Aut — aut ; vel — vel. 

G. 587, IL 2. 
Elated — be elated. Effiror, ferri, 

elatus sum, pass, of effiro. 
Elegance. JElegantia, ae, f. 
Elegantly. Polite, adv. 
Eloquence. Floquentia, ae, f. 
Eloquent. Eldquens, entis. 
Eminent, excelling. Excellens, en- 
tis. To be eminent, unus, a, um, 

emlneo, ere,m; or emineo alone. 
Emolument. Emolumentum, i, n. 
Empire. Imperium, it, n. 
Enact. Sancio, Ire, sanxi, sanc- 
tum. Enact, write, scriho, ire, 

scripsi, scriptum. 
Encamp. Castra pono, ire, posvi, 

posUum, 
Encounter. Subeo, obeo, ire, ii, 

Itum ; oppito, ire, petlvi or ii, 

Itum. 
Endeavor. Conor, SLri, dtus sum, 

dep. 
Endowed with. Praeditus, a, um. 

G. 419, III. 
Endure. Fero,ferre, tuli, latum. 
Enemy. Ilostis, is, m. and f. j 

inimicus, i, m. Sec 344. 
Engaged — be engaged in. Sum, 

esse, fui, in with abl. See 534. 
Engagement, fight. Proelium, ii, 

n. ; pugna, ae, f. See 256. Naval 

engagement, pugna navcClis, 
Enjoy. Fruor, i,fructus and/rtrt- 

tus sum, dep. G. 419, I. 
Enjoyment. Deledatio, Onis, f. 
Enlarge. Amplio, are, avi, Rtum, 
Ennius. Ennius, ii, m. 
Entertain, liold. Teneo, ire^ ui, 
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Untum. Entertain gratitude, ^ra- 
Ham hdbeo, ere, ui. Hum, See 
548. Entertain the same senti- 
ments, eOdem seniio, ire, sensi, 
sensum* 

Entertainment. Convtvium, it, n. 

Entirely. Omnlno, adv. ; iotus, 
a, um. G. 151 ; 443. 

Entitle. Inscrlho, Ire, acripsi, 
scriptum. 

Envy, to look upon with envy. 
Invideo, ere, vldi, visum. 

Epaminondas. Epaminondas,ae,m. 

Ephesus. EplUsus, %, f. 

Epicurus. Epicurus, i, m. 

Equal. Par, paris. 

Equity. AequUas, atis, f. 

Erudition. Eruditio, Onis, f. 

Escape. Effiigio, ere, fugi. 

Especially. Mafj^me, praeseriim, 
adv. 

Establish. Firmo, confirmo, are, 
dvi, dtum. 

Established — firmly established. 
Firmus, a, um. 

Esteem. Aestlmo, vLre, civi, Stum ; 
facio, Ire, feci, factum. Esteem 
lightly, despise, contemno. Ire, 
temp si, temptum. 

Eternal. Sempiternus, a, um. 

Etruria. Etruria, ae, f. 

Even. Etiam, adv. Even if, eti- 
amsi, conj. G. 616, III. 

Evening. Vesper, Ms, m. In the 
evening, vespM. 

Event, issue. Evefitus, us, m. 
Event, thing, res, rei, f. 

Ever. Unquam, adv. Ever = al- 
ways, semper, adv. For ever, 
in perpetuum. 

Every. Quisque, quaeque, quod- 
que and quicque or quidque ; 
omnis, e. . 

Evident — be evident. Consio, are, 
siiti, statum. 

Evil. Malum, i, n. 

Exalted, most exalted, ffummus, 
a, um. G. 163, 3. 

Example. Exemplum, i, n. 

Exceedingly. Vehementer, vcdde, 
adv. 



Excel. Excello, ire, cdlui, cdsum. 
Excellence, goodness. Eonttas, 

atis, f. 
Excellent. Praeclnrus, a, um. 

Excellent, good, bonus, a, um. 
Excellently. ExceUenter, adv. 
Excelling. Excellens, erUis. 
Except. Praeter, prep, with ace. 
Exception — without exception. 

Unus, a, um. G. 175, 1. 
Excessive. Nimius, a, um. 
Excite. Excito, are, Svi, Stum. 
Exercise. Exerceo, ere, ui, itum. 
Exertion, zeal. Studium, ii, n. 

Exertion, attention, opera, ae, f. 
Exhort.- Hortor, cohortor, ari, atus 

sum, dep. 
Exile. Exsilium, ii, n. 
Exist. Sum, esse,fui. 
Expect. ' Exspecto, are, avi, atum. 

To be expected to ; rendered by 

the Act. Periphrast. Coiy. G. 

231. 
Expectation, opinion. Opinio, o- 

iiis, f. 
Expel. Expello, ere, pUli, pul- 

sum. 
Experience. Usus, us, m. 
Expose one's self. Se opponire 

{oppdno, ire, posui, posiium,'). 
Express, utter. Eldquor, i, locUtus 

sum, dep. Express opinion, think, 

censeo, ere, ui, censum. See 670. 

Express tlianks, gratias ago, ere, 

egi, actum. See 548. 
Extol. Extollo, ere, with laudibus 

or laudando. 
Eye. OcHlus, i, m. 



P. 



Eabius. Fahius, ii, m. 
Fable. Fahvla, ae, f. 
Fabricius. Fabricius, ii, m. 
Faesulae. Faesulae, arurn^ f. pi. 
Fail. Deficio, ere, feci, fcctum.- 
Faith. Fides, ei, f. 
False. Falsus, a, um. 
Familiarly. Familiarlter, adv. 
Famous. Clarus, a, um. The 
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famous, sometimes rendered by 
tile, a, ltd. G. 450, 4. 

Far — so far. Tantum, adv. So far 
am I from, tantum ahest itt with 
subj. See 498. Thus far, adhuc, 
adv. 

Father. Ftiter, iris, m. Conscript 
Fathers, Patres Consa'ipti,Yn.\A. 

Fault. Culpa, ae, f. 

Favor. Beneficium, it, n. To re- 
quite a favor, gratiam rtftro, 
ferre^ tali, latum. See 648. 

Favor, to favor. FaveOj €re, favi, 
fautum. G. 386. 

Fear. Meius, us, m. ; timor, Oris, 
m. See 305. 

Fear, to fear. Metuo, ¥.re, iii ; 
iimeo, ere, ui; vereor, eri, veri- 
ius sum, dep. Fear greatly, 
pertimesco, ire, timui. 

Feast. Upii>lae, drum, f. pi. 

Feel the need of. Indigeo, ire, ui. 
See 239,1. ; alsoG.419,111. ; 409,1. 

Feeling of admiration. Admii-aiio, 
onis, f. 

Few. Pauci, ae, a, pi. 

Fidelity. FideUtas, dtis, f. ; fides, 
ei, f. 

Field. Ager, agri, m. 

Fifth. Quintus, a, um. Fifth day 
of the month (generally), Norton, 
arum, f. pi. G. 708, 1. 2. 

Fiftieth. Quinquagesimus, a, um. 

Fight, battle. Pugna, ae, f. 

Fight, to fight. Pugno, are, avi, 
atum. Fight (a battle), lit. make, 
facio, ire, feci, factum. See 257. 
A battle is fought, pugndiur, 
cctum est. 

Fill. Compleo, ere, €vi, Hum, 

Find, by accident. Invinio, ire, 
vini, ventum. Find, by search, 
repirio, ire, piri, perium. 

Finish, bring to a close. Finio, 
Ire, ivi and ii, itum. 

Fire. Ignis, is, m. Set fire to, 
■inflammo, are, avi, dium ; in- 
cendo, ire, di, sum. With fire 
and sword, ferro ignique. Sec 
117. 

firmly establislied. Fii'mus, a, itm. 



First. Primus, a, um. First, for 
the first time, primum, adv. 
First day of the month, Calendae, 
drum, f. pi. 

Fitting — it is fitting. Oportet, uii 
impers. 

Five. Quinque, indccl. 

Flaccus. Flaccus, i, m. 

Flee. Fugio, ire, fugi, fugltum; 
prof&gio, ire,fagi. 

Flight. Fuga, ae, f. 

Flourishing. Florens, eniis. 

Flow into. Infiuo, ire, fluxi,flux- 
um. 

Foe. Inimlcus, i, m. 

Follow. Sequor, consiquor, i, se- 
cutus sum, dep. Follow this 
course, Jioc sequor. 

Folly. Stultitia, ae, f. Surpass 
the folly of, esse demerUior, See 
480. 

Fond of. Amans, antis ; cupXdus, 
a, um ; diligens, entis. 

Foolish. Demons, entis. 

For, prep. Pro, prep, with abl. 
For = about, concerning, de, 
prep, with abL For = against, 
in, prep, with ace. For — because 
of, propter, prep, with ace. For 
= during, per, prep, with ace. 
For = to secure, ad, prep, with 
ace. For after idoneus, pardius, 
etc, ad, prep, with ace. For 
ever, in perpduum. For his, 
&c., own sake, propter sese (^se). 
For my, &c., sake, mea causa, etc. 
G. 414, 2, 3). For the pui-pose 
of, for the sake of, causa or 
gratia with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 
For a long time, jamdndum; 
jamprldem, G. 467, 2. For tho 
first time, primum, adv. For 
the reason that, propterea quod. 

For, conj. Enim, nam, conj. 

Force. Vis, vis, f. ; frequentlv 
used in pi. vires, ium. A force, 
forces, copiae, drum, f. pi. To 
be in force, vigcv, ire, vigvi. 

Forced marches. Magna iiinira, 
n. pi. See 240. 

Ford. Vadum, i, n. 
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Forefathers. MajOres, t/m, pi. 
Forget. ObUvtscor, i, oblUus sum, 

dep. G. 406, II. 
Form, make. Facio, ire, feci, fac- 
tum. 
Formerly. Quondam, antea, adv. 
Forth — set forth. ExprOmo, ire, 

prompsi, promptum. Set forth 

yiews, state, prctedico, are, avi, 

aium. 
Fortify. Munio, ire, ivi and ii, 

Itum. 
Fortitude. Fortitudo, inis, f. 
Fortunate. Fortunatus, a, um. 
Fortune. Fortnna, ae, f. To be 

one*8 good fortune, contingo, ire, 

ttgi, tactum. 
Forty. Quadraginta, indecl. 
Forum. Forum, i, n. 
Forward — look forward to. Fx- 

specto, are, avi, atum. 
Found. Condo, ire, didi, dtium. 
Founding of the city. Urhs con- 

dUa. G. 680. 
Four. Quaituor, indecl. 
Fourth. Quartus, a, um. 
Free. Liber, ira, irum. To be 

free from, vaco, Hre, avi, atum ; 

careo, ire, ui, Hum; cgeo, ire, 

ui. See 239, I. 
Free from. Libiro, SLre, Hvi, citum, 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Frequently. Saepe, crebro, adv. ; 

frequens, entis, G. 443. 
Friend. Amicus, i, m. My, &c., 

friends, mei, drum, etc., m. pi. 

G. 441, 1. Friend of the people, 
. popularis, is, m. and f. 
Friendly. Amicus, a, um. 
Friendship. Amidtia, cie, f. 
From. A, ab ; e, ex ; prep, with 

abl. G. 434, 3. From, after 

verbs of hindering, quomXnus, 

conj. G. 499. From boyhood, a 

puiro. From day to day, in 

dies. From that place, thence, 

inde, adv. 
Fulfil. Fungor, i, functus sum, 

dep. G. 419, 1. 
Full, in full numbers. Frequefis, 

entis. 



Fully — more fully. Pluribus ver 

bis. See 514. 
Furnish. Omo, are, avi, atum. 



G. 

Gain. Fmolumentum, %, n. 

Game. Ludus, i, m. 

Garden. Ifortus, i, m. 

Gate. Porta, a>e, f. 

Gaul. Oallia, ae, f, 

Gaul, a Gaul. GaUus, i, m. 

General. Imperator, oris, m. 

Geneva. Geneva, ae, f. 

Genius. Ingenium, ii, n. 

German. Germanus, t, m. 

Gift. Donum, i, n. 

Give. X>o, dare, dedi, datum. 
Give, deliver, trado, ire, didi, 
ditum. Give, confer, eonfiro,fer' 
re, tvXi, coUsium, Give advice, 
suadeOf ire, suasi, sua^um,. G. 
385. Give heed, opiram do, dare, 
dedi, datum. Give precepts, 
praecipio, ire, dpi, ceptum. 

Gladly. Laete, adv. 

Glorious. Gloridsus, a, um. 

Glory. Gloria, ae, f. 

Glory in. Glorior, Sri, atus sum, 
dep. 

Go. Eo, ire, ivi and ii, itum. Go 
from, exeo, ire, ii, Hum, 

God. Deus, i, m. G. 61, 6. 

Gold. Aurum, i, n. 

Golden. Aureus, a, um. 

Good. Bonus, a, um. Good deed, 
rede factum, n. See 366. Good 
will, benevoientia, ae, f. To be 
one's good fortune, contingo, ire, 
tigi, tactum. 

Good, a good. Bonum,^ i, n. 

Goodness. Bonltas, atis, f. 

Gorgias. Gorgias, ae, m. 

Govern. Guberno, are, avi, atum ; 
rego, ire, rexi, rectum. 

Government. Regnum, i, n. 

Gracchus. Gracchus, i, m. 

Grain. Frumentum, i, n. 

Grandson. liepos, Otis, m. 
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orrateful — be grateful. Gratiam 
habeo, ere, ui, Hum, See 648* 

Gratitude. Gratia, ae, f. To en- 
tertain gratitude, gratiam habeo, 
ere, ui, itum. 

Gravity. Gravitas, SLiis, f. 

Great. Magntts, a, um. Great, il- 
lustrious, amplus, a, urn. Great, 
severe, gravis, e. How great, 
quanius, a, um. So great, tan- 
ius, a, um. 

Great Britain — of or from Great 
Britain. Britannicus, a, um. 

Greater. Major, u^, G. 165. Of 
greater value, pluris, G. 402, 
III. 1. To render a greater ser- 
vice, plus prosum, prodesse, pro- 
fui, G. 290. 

Greatest. Maxlmus, a, um, G. 
165. Greatest (in rank), highest, 
summus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 

Greatly. Valde, magnoplre, adv. 
Greatly, with interest and refert, 
magni, G. 408, 3. 

Greece. Graecia, a^, f. 

Greedy. Avidus, a, um, 

Greek. Graeeus, a, um, 

Greek, a Greek. Graeeus, i, m. 

Greek, in Greek. Graece, adv. 

Grieve. Doleo, ere, ui, Hum, 

Guard — be on one's guard. Caveo, 
ere, cavi, cautum,. 

Guard, to guard. CusiOdio, ire, 
Ivi and ii, itum. Guard, defend, 
iueor, eri, Itus sum, dep. 

Guidance — under the guidance of. 
Dux, duds, in abl. abs. 

Guide. Dux, ducts, m. and f. 



H. 

Habit. Consuetudo, inis, f. See 167. 

Hand. Manus, us, f. 

Hannibal. Ha7inlbal, dlis, m. 

Happen. Fio, fiiri, foetus sum, 
dep. Happen, of desirable oc- 
currences, coniingo, ere, iigi, 
ia^tum. Of undesirable, ac<fldo, 
ire, cidi. See 624. 

Happily. Beate, felicUer, adv. 



Happiness, success. Feliclias, a- 
iis, f. 

Happy. BeHtus, a, um. 

Harm. Injuria, ae, f. 

Harmony. Concordia, ae, f. 

Hasten. Contendo, ere, di, turn. 

Hate. Odi, odisse, G. 297, I. 

Hatred. Odium, ii, n. 

Have. Habeo, ere, ui, \tum; sum, 
esse, fui, with dat. of possessor. 
To have business, negotium esse, 
with dat. of possessor. To have 
confidence in, fidem habeo, ere, 
ui, itum with dat. To have a 
prosperous voyage, ex sententia 
navigo, iXre, avi, citum. See 339. 
To have reference to, refiror, 
ferri, latus sum, ad with ace. 
See 577. 

He, she, &c. Is, ea, id. He him- 
self, &c., ipse, a, um. He, &c., 
he also s= the same, idem, eddem, 
idem. He, &c. = this one, hie, 
haec, hoc. 

Health. Valetudo, inis, f. 

Hear. Audio, ire, Ivi, itum. 

Hearer. Audiens, entis, m. and f. ; 
auditor. Oris, m. ; is qui audit. 
See 438. 

Hearing, in the hearing of, pres. 
part, of audio in abl. absol. See 
555. 

Heaven, heavens. Caelum, i, n. 

Heavy. Gravis, e. 

Heed, give heed to. Opiram do, 
dare, dedi, datum. 

Held, to be held = to be. Sum, 
esse, fui, 

Helvetian. Helvetius, a, um, 

Helvetians. Helvetii, drum, m. pi. 

Herald. Praeco, Onis, m. 

Here. Hie, adv. 

Hero. Vir, viri, m. 

Herodotus. HerodMus, i, m. 

Hesitate. Dubito, Hre, avi, Situm, 

High. Altus, a, um. High, ample^ 
amplus, a, um. High, great 
(price), magnus, a, um. At a 
high price, magno. G. 416. " 

Highest, of the highest degree. 
Summus, a, um, G. 168, 3. 
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Highest results, summaj drwm, 
n. pi. G. 441, 1. Highest wel- 
fare of the state, highest public 
welfare, summa res pubtica. 

Highly, with verbs of Taluing. 
Magnu Very highly, matlmi. 
More highly, pluris. How high- 
ly, quanii. G. 402, III. 1. 

Himself. Sui, sibi. Himself, in- 
tensiye, tpsej a, um. By himself, 
secufn, 

Hippias. Sippias, aey,m. 

His. SuuSf a, um ; not reflexive, 
ejus. See 468, 2. His own things, 
productions, sua, drumj n. pi. 
G. 441, 1. 

History. Ifistoria, ae, f. 

Hold. Teneoj €re, ui, ientum. 
Have, haheoj €re, ui, Itum. 

Home. Domus, t, f. G. 117, 1. 

Homer. HonUritSy t, m. 

Honestly. Honestet adv. 

Honor. Honor^ Oris, m. ; honcsiasj 
atisy f. 

Honorable. Ilonestus, a, um. 

Hope. Spes, spei, f. 

Hope, to hope. Spero, are^ Svij 
atuTH, 

Horse. Equus, equi, m. 

Hortensius. Hortensius, ti, ra. 

Hostile. Inimlcus, a, um. 

Hostility, enmity. Odiums ti, n. 

Hour. . Hora^ ae^ f. 

House, one's house. Domus, tis 
and 1, f. G. 119, 1. Walls of 
my, &c., house, met parxHes, 
etc. See 378. 

How. Quam, adv. How great, 
how large, quantiis, a, um. How 
highly, with verbs of valuing, 
quanii. G. 402, III. 1. How 
long, quovsquej adv. How many, 
quot, indecl. Plow very busy 
one is, quanta occupaiione dis- 
tinttur {distineo, ire, ui, ten- 

. turn). See 631. 

However. Quamvis, adv. How- 
ever much, quantumvis, adv. 

Hundred. Centumf indecl. 



I. 



I. Ego, mei. I, emphatic, egdmei, 
G. 184, 6: I myself, ipse, a, um., 
I would that, utlTiam, adv. G. 
488, 1. 

Ides. Idus, uum, f. pi. G. 70S, I. 3. 

If. Si, conj. See Lesson LXXVII. 
If only, dummddo, conj . If any, 
si quis. G. 190, 1. 

Ignorance — keep in ignorance. 
Celo, are, dvi, aium. G. 374, 2, 

1); 3,1). 

Ignorant — be ignorant of. IgnOro, 
are, dvi, aium. To keep ig- 
norant of, in regard to, celo, Are, 
dvi, aium, de with abl. G. 374, 
3,1). 

Illustrious. Illustris, e. Most il- 
lustrious, highest, sum,mus, a, 
um. G. 163, 3. 

Imitate. Imiior, dri, dius suni,deji. 

Immediately. Jam, adv. 

Immense. Ingens, entis. 

Immortal. Immortdlis, e. 

Impel. Impello, ire, pidi, pulsum. 
Impel, incite, concito, are, dri, 
dium. 

Impious. Impius, a, um. 

Implore. Oro, dre, dvi, dium. 

Important, great. Magnus, a, um. 
It is important, inieresi, fuit. G. 
408. 

Impose upon. ImpOno, ire, posui, 
posltum. 

Impudence. Impudeniia, ae, f. 

In. In, prep, with abl. In accord- 
ance with, e, ex, prep, with abl. 
In behalf of, pro, prep, with abl. 
In regard to, de, prep, with abl. ; 
sometimes rendered by the gen. 
In = situated in, posUus, a, um., 
in with abl. In the censorship, 
consulship, life, reign, etc., of. 
See 409. In the presence of, 
apud, prep, with .ace. In the vi- 
cinity of, ad, prep, with ace. In 
a spirited manner, acri.ier, adv. 
In full numbers, frequens, entis. 
In vain, frusira ; nequidquam, 
adv. See 338. 
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Inaction, inactivity. Inertia^ ae^ f. 
Incite. IncitOy are, avij atum. 
Inclined. Propensus, a, urn. 
Increase, intrans. Cresco, ire, ere- 

vi, cretum ; trans., augeo, ere, 

auxi, auctum. 
Incursion. Incursio, Onis, f. 
Indeed. Quidem ; enim ; tandem; 

adT. 8ee 606. Indeed I, &c. 

See 514. 
Individual, one. Units, a, um. G. 

175, 1. 
Induce. IndHco, ire, duxi, due- 

turn. 
Industry. Industria, ae, f. 
Infer. Colligo, ire, Ugi, ledum. 
Influence. Indiico, addUco, ire, 

duxi, ductum. 
Inform. CertiOrem fado, ire, feci, 

factum. See 627. Inform, teach, 

doceo, ire, \ii, dodum. 
Inhabitant* Inc6la, a>e, m. and f. 
Injure. Nbceo, ire, ui. Hum, G. 

385. 
Injury. Injuria, ae, f. 
Inner. Interior, ius, G. 106. 
Innocence. Innocentia, ae, f. 
Innumerable. InnumerabiUs, e. 
Inquire. Quaero, ire, quaesivi, 

itum. 
Inscribe. Inscriho, ire, scripsi, 

scripium. 
Insolence. Insolentia, ae, f. 
Instance, thing. Res, ret, f. 
Instruct. JEridio, ire, Ivi and ii, 

itum. Instruct, teach, doceo, ire, 

docui, dodum. 
Instructor. Pr acceptor, Oris, m. 
Integrity. Integrltas, aiis, f. 
Intention — be one's intention. In 

animo sum, esse, fvi, with dat. 

of possessor. See 206. 
Interest — object of interest. Quod 

visendum est. See 527. 
Interests, advantage. Uiilitas, li- 
tis, f. 
Interests, it interests. Iniirest, 

fuit. G. 408. 
Interrupt. Interpello, are, Uvi, 

Sium, 
Intimate — a very intimate acquaint- 



ance. Summus usus. To be in- 
timate with, familiar^ter utor, t , 
usus sum, dep. G. 419, I. 

Into. In, prep, with ace. 

Introduce, bring in. IndHco, ire, 
duxi, dudum. 

Invent, devise. Fingo, ire, finxi, 
Jidum, See 605. 

Invention. Inventum, i, n. 

Invite. Voco, Sire, avi, dtum y see 
184, 2 ; invito, are, avi, atum. 

Is doing, is done. Agitur ; geritur. 

Island. Insula, ae, f. 

Isocrates. IsocrAtes, is, m. 

It. Is, ea, id ; ille, a, ud. It itself, 
ipse, a, um. It, the same thing, 
idem, eddem, idem,. Its, suus, 
a, um ; ejus. See 468, 2. 

Italy. Italia, ae, f. 

Itself. Sui, sibi; intensive, ipse, 
a, um. 



J. 



Journey. Iter, itiniris, n. 

Joy. Gaudium, ii, n. ; laditia, 

ae, f. See 294. 
Joyful. Ladus, a, um. 
Judge. Judex, Ids, m. 
Judge, to judge. Judico, are, avi, 

atum. Judge, consider, exisiimo, 

are, avi, atum. 
July — sixth of July. Pridie Nonai 

Quintlles. G. 708 ; 437, 1.' 
July — of July. Quintilis, e. 
June — of June. Junius, a, um. 
Junius. Junius, ii, m. 
Jupiter* Jupiter, Jovis, m. 
Just. Justus, a, um. Just, witli 

numbers, ipse, a, um. G. 452, 3. 
Justice. Justitia, ae, f. 
Justly. Juste, adv. 

K. 

Keep. Servo, are, avi, atum. 
Keep from, prohlheo, ire, ui, 
itum. Keep from, keep off, ar- 
ceo, ire, ui, ardum, G. 425, 2, 
2). Keep in ignorance, celo, 
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are^ dvi, Stum. G. 374, 2, 1) ; 
3, 1). Keep ignorant of, in re- 
gard to, celOf arCf dvi, dium, de 
with abl. G. 374, 3, 1). 

Kill. JShSco, dre, ui^ nectum. 

Kind. BenignuSy a, um, 

IGnd, class. Genus, iris, n. Every 
kind, omne genus, n. 

Kindness. Benignltas, dtis, f. 

King. ReXf regis, m. 

Know, know how. Sdo, scire, scivi, 
sdtum. Know, be acquainted 
with, cognosco, ire, nOvi, nltum. 
Know, comprehend, perctpio, 
ire, cBpi, ceptum. Know, under- 
stand, intelllgo, ire, lexi, ledum. 
Not to know, nescio, Ire, ivi and 
a, lium. 

Knowledge. Scieniia, ae, f. See 
also Note on 638, 7, page 276. 
Practical knowledge, usus, us, m. 

Known — well known, sometimes 
rendered by ille, a, ud. G. 
450, 4. 



Ii. 



Labienus. LdbiEnus, %, m. 
Labor. Labor, Oris, ra. 
Lacedaemonian. Lacedaemonius, 

ii, m. 
Laelius. Laelius, ii, ni. 
Lake. Lacus, us, m. 
Land. Te7'ra, ae, f. On sea and 

land, terra marique. 
Language, tongue. Lingua, ae, f. 
Large. Magnus, a, um. How large, 

quantus, a, um. 
Lasting. Sempiternu^, a, um, 
Latin, in Latin. Latlne, adv. 
Law. Lex, legis, f. ; jus, juris, n. 

See 405. Civil law, jus civile. 

The law of nations, jus gentium. 
Lawful — it is lawful. Licet, licuit 

and licit um est, impers. 
Lawgiver. Is qui leges scrihit 

(^scriho, ire, scrip si, script um). 

See 438. 
Lay waste. Vasio, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Lead. Duco, ire, duxi, ductum. 

Lead across, traduoo, ire, duxi^ 



ductum. Load on, addnco, ii'Cy, 

duxi, ductum,. Lead out, edUco, 

ire, duxi, ductum. Lead (a life), 

live, vivo, ire, vixi, victum. 
Leader. Dux, duds, m. and f. 
Learn. Disco, ire, didid. Learn, 

receive, hear, acdlpio, ire, dpi, 

ceptum. 
Learned. Doctus, a, um. Learned, 

of learning, doctrinae. See 

440, 2. 
Learning. Dodrlna, ae, f. ; eru- 

ditio, Onis, f. Branch of leam-^ 

ing, doctnna, ae, f. 
Least. Minimus, a, um ; G. 1G5 ; 

minime, adv. 
Leisure. Otium, ii, n. At leisure, 

otiOsus, a, um. 
Leisure, unoccupied. Vacuus,a,um, 
Lemannus. Lemannus, i, m. 
Length — at length. Tandem, adv. 
Leonidas. LeonXdas, ae, m. 
Leontini — of Leontini, Leontine. 

Leontinus, a, um. 
Less. Minor, us ; G. 1G5 ; minus, 

adv. 
Let = cause that. Fado, ire, feci, 

factum, ut with subj. 
Letter of the alphabet. Littira, 

ae, f. Letter, epistle, epistdla, 

ae, f, ; littirae, drum, f. pi. See 

200. By letter, per littiras. Let- 
ter from me, &c., mea epistdla, 

or epistdla a me, etc. See 366. 

Letters, literature, liUirae,drum, 

f. pi. 
Leuctra. Leuctra, drum, n. pi. 

Of Leuctra, Leuctrian, Leuctrt- 

cus, a, um. 
Liberal. Liherdlis, e. 
Liberality. Lihercditas, dtis, f, , 
Liberate. Libiro, dre, dvi, dtum. 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Liberty. Liberia^, dtis, f. 
Life. Vita, ae, f. Period. of life, 

aetas, dtis, f. 
Light. Lux, luds, f. 
Lighten. Levo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Lightly. Levlter, adv. Esteem 

lightly, despise, coniemno, ire, 

tempsi, temptum. 
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Like. SimlliSf e. 

Line of battle. Acies, it, f. 

Lines — these lines, these things. 
Haec, n. pi. 

Literary = of letters. LittertZrum, 
See 440, 2. 

Literature, letters. I/itterae, Urunif 
f. pi. 

Little — think little of, despise. Con- 
iemno, ire, tempsi, tempium* 

Live. Vivo, ere^ vixi, victum. One 
lives, men live, vivltur, victum 
est, impers. 

Live, living. Vivus, a, um. 

Load, to pile up. Exstruo, ire, 
struxij structum. 

Long. LonguSj a, um. Long con- 
tinued, very long, perdiutn/mus, 
a, um. For a long time, jamdH" 
dum, jamprldem, G. 467, 2. 
How long, quousque, adv. 

Long for. Explto, ire, petlvi and 
it, itum. 

Look — look forward to. Exspedo, 
Ure, avi, aium. Look upon, 
suspicio, ire, spexi, spectum. 
Look upon with envy, invideo, 
ere, vidi, visum. G. 385. 

Lose. Amttto, ire, mist, missum. 

Loss. Rendered by the Perf. Pass. 
Part, of amttto f ire, mist, mis- 
sum. G. 580. 

Lost, engaged, busy. Impedltus, 
a, um. 

Loud, great. Magnus, a, um. 
With a loud voice, magna voce. 

Love. Amor, Oris, m. 

Love, to love. Amo, Ure, avi, 
atum, 

Lucius. Lucius, ii, m. 

LucuUus. LucuUus, i, m. 

Lycurgus. Lycurgu^, i, m. 

Lysis. Lysis, idis, m. 



M. 

Macedon — of Macedon, a Mace- 
donian. Macido, dnis, m. 
Macedonia. Macedonia, ae, f. 
Mad — be mad. Furo, ire, ui. 



Madness. Furor, dris, m. 

Maelius. Maelius, ii, m. 

Magian, pi. the Magi. Magus, i, m. 

Magistrate. Magistratus, us, m. 

Magnificent. Magniflcus, a, um. 

Maiden. Virgo, inis, f. 

Mail, coat of mail. Lorica, ae, f. 

Make. FcLcio, ire, feci, factum; 
efficio, ire, fid, fectum. Make 
acceptable, probo, are, SLvi, Htum. 
Make a boast, glorior, ari, Stus 
sum, dcp. Make use of, utor, i, 
usus sum, dep. G. 419, I. 

Man. Homo, inis, m. and f. ; vir, 
virx, m. See 239, II. 

Manifest. Apertus, a, um, 

Manilius. Manilius, ii, m. 

Manius. Manius, ii, m. 

Manner. Modus, i, m. In a spir- 
ited manner, acriter, adv. In the 
best manner, optlme, adv. 

Mantinea. Mantiiiia, ae, f. 

Many, many of the. Multi, ae, a, 
pi. How many, quot, indecl. So 
many, tot, indecl. 

March. Iter, itiniris, n. Forced 
marches, magna itinira. See 
246. On the march, in itinire. 

March — of March. Martius, a, um. 

Marcius. Marcius, ii, m. 

Marcus. Marcus, i, m. 

Marius. Marius, ii, m. 

Mark. See 426. 

Mars. Mars, Martis, m. 

Master. Magister, iri, m. 

Mausolus. Mausdlus, i, m. 

May, it may be that. Fiiri potest 
ut, with subj. 

May — of May. Mains, a, um. 

Mean. Volo, veUe^ volui, "vrith 
ethical dat. G. 889, 2. 

Means, property. Res, rei,f. Means, 
resources, opes, opum, f. pi. By 
no means, minime, adv. See 586. 

Measure. Metior, iri, m^nstis sum, 
dep. 

Memory. Memoria, ae, f. 

Mention. Commemdro, are, Svii 
Htum ; dico, ire, dixi, dictum^ 

Mercury. Mercurius, ii, m. 

Messenger. Nuntius, ii, m. 
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Miletus — of Miletus, Milesian. 
MilesiuSj a, um. 

Military. MtHtSris, e. Military, 
pertiiining to war, helVicus, a, um. 
Military affairs, military science, 
res miliiSris, 

Milo. MUo and Mtlon, CniSf m. 

Mina. Mina, ae, f. 

Mind. Animus, t, m. ; mens, men- 
tis, f. See 355. To occupy the 
mind, in animo versor, Sri, aius 
sum, dep. See 454. To call to 
mind, commemdro, cLre, avi, 
aium. To recall to mind, re- 
cordor, aH, aius sum, dep. G. 
406, n. 

Minister. 3Iinister, iri, ra. ; wi- 
nisira, ae, f. 

Minister to. Minister, ira, sum, 
esse, fui, with gen. See 660. 

Mithridates. Mithridates, is, m. 

Modest. 3fodestus, a, um. 

Modesty. Verecundia, ae, f. 

Money, sum of money. Fecunia, ae, 
f. Money, copper, aes, aeris, n. 

Montli. Mensis, is, m. 

Monument. Monunientum, i, n. 

Moral worth. Honestas, atis, f. ; 
virtus, Utis, f. 

More. Plus, pluris ; G. 1G5, 1; 
magis, adv. More liighly, with 
verbs of valuing, of more value, 
pluris, G. 402, III. 1. More 
fully, plur^hus vei'bis. See 614. 

Morning, early in the morning. 
Mane, adv. 

Most exalted. Summus, a, um. G. 
1G3, 3. 

Mother. Mater, tris, f. 

Mountain. Mons, montis, m. 

Mourn over. Maereo, Ere. 

Move. Moveo,€omm6veo, €re, mo- 
vi, mOtum. Move, affect, afficio, 
ire, fid, fectum. 

Much. Multum, adv. Much, ex- 
ceedingly, valde, adv. Much, 
with comparatives, multo, adv. 
Very much, plurlmum, adv. 
However much, quantumvis, adv. 

Mucins. Mucins, ii, m. 

Multitude. Multitudo, Inis, f. Mul- 



titudes assemble, concursus Jit 

See 606. 
Muse. Musa, a^, f. 
Must. See 557. 
My. Meus, a, um. 
Myself, reflexive, not intensive. 

Ego, Tnei ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 

By myself, mecum. 



Name. Nomen, inis, n. 

Name, to name, domino, appellor 
are, Svi, Stum. See 184. 

Narrow. Augustus, a, um. 

Nasica. Naslca, ae, m. 

Nation. Gens, gentis, i. ; populus, 
i, m. The law of nations, jus 
gentium. 

Native talent. Ingeniumy ii, u. 

Nature. Natfira, ae, f. 

Naval. Kavalis, e. A naval bat- 
tle, naval engagement, pugna 
navSlis. 

Near. Prope (^propius, proxime^, 
adv. Near, near to, ad, apud, 
prep, with ace. 

Nearest. ProT^mus, a, um, G. 1G6. 

Nearly. Paene, adv. 

Necessary. Necessarius, a, um. It 
is necessary, necesse est, fuit. 

Necessity. Necessitas, siis, f. 

Need — there is need of, there needs. 
Opus est, fuit. G. 419, 3. To 
need, egeo, indigeo, ire, ui. See 
239, 1. To feel the need of, in- 
digeo, ire, ui. 

Needful — to be needful (there 
needs, is need of) . Opus eM. fvit 
G. 419, 3. 

Neglect. Negligo, ire, lexi, lectuh.' 

Negligent. Negligens, entis. 

Neither — nor. Neque or nee — ne- 
que or nee. 

Never. Nunquam, adv. 

New. Novus, a, um. New Car- 
.thage, CariHago Nova, f. 

Night. Nox, noctis, f. 

Nile. Nilus, i, m. 

Nineteen, t/ndcvigintij indecL 
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Ninetieth. Nbnagesimus, a, um. 

No. NuUuSj a, um ; G. 151 ; non, 
adv. No one, nemoy inis^ m. and 
f. G. 457, 2. That no one, in 
clauses denoting purpose, ne 
quis. G. 190, L By no means, 
minimef adv. See 686. To no 
purpose, nequtdquam, adv. 

Noble. Nobllisj e. Noble-minded, 
honorable, honestus^ a, um. 

Nomination — without a nomination 
from the people. Injussu populu 
G. 4U, 2, 3). 

Nones. Nonae, arum, f. pi. G. 
708, I. 2. 

Nor. Ncque or nee, conj. ; with 
imperatives, neve, conj. 

Not. iVoTi, adv. ; interrog., Tionwtf; 
G. 346, II. 1 J with imperatives, 
ne, adv. Not at all, not = not at 
all, nihil. G..380, 2. Not, fol- 
lowed by either — or = neither 
— nor, neque or nee — neque or 
nee. Not even, wc quidem. See 
577. Not only — but also, non 
solum or non modo — sed etiam. 
Not very, non Ua, adv. Not yet, 
nondum, adv. And not, but not, 
neque or nee. Not to know, nes- 
cio, ire, ivi and ii, lium. To 
say — not = to deny, nego, are, 
divi, atum. 

Nothing. Nihil, n. indecl. 

Nourish. Alo, ire, 'ui, dltum and 
aVitum. 

Novel. Nbvus, a, um. 

Now. Nunc, adv. Now, already, 
jam, adv. 

Numa. Numa, ae, m. 

Numantia. Numaniia, a>e, f. 

Number. Numirus, i, m. In full 
numbers, frequens, e'ntis. G. 
443. 

Numitor. Numitor, Oris, m. 



O. 

0, oh that. Uflnam, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Obedience. Ohtemperatio, Onis, f. 



Obey. Pareo, €re, ui, Hum. G. 
385. 

Object, thing. Res, ret, f. Object 
of interest, quod visendum est. 
See 627. 

Observe, keep. Servo, are, avi, 
atum. Observe, retain, teneo, 
ere, ui, tenium. 

Obstinacy. Pertinada, ae, f. 

Obtain. Potior, iri, itus sum, dep. ; 
G. 419, 1. ; nanciscor, i, nacttis 
sum, dep. Obtain, find, invenio, 
ire, vini, ventum. 

Occasion — there is occasion. Opus 
est, fuit. G. 419, 3. 

Occult. Occultus, a, um. 

Occupy. Occupo, are, avi, Stum. 
To occupy the mind, in anlmo 
versor, ari, Gius sum, dep. See 
454. 

Of, concerning. De, prep, with abl. 
Of, from, a, a&,prep. with abl. Out 
of, e, ex, prep, with abl. Of, after 
superlatives=among, inter, prep, 
with ' ace. Of, before proper 
nouns. See 435, 436. Of greater 
\Vi\\iQ, pluris. G. 402, III. .1. 

Offend. Ojfendo, ire, di, sum. G. 
385, 1. Offend against, vidlo, 
are, avi, atum. 

Offer. Afiro, ferre, aitXdi, alla- 
tum. 

Often. Saepe, adv. 

Oh that. UUnam. G. 488, 1. 

Old. Senex, senis ; as substant., 
old man. Old age, senectus,iltis,f. 

Older. Major, Oris, or major natu. 

Olive tree. Olea, ae, f. 

Olympia. Olympia, ae, f. 

Olympus. Olympus, i, m. 

On = concerning, on the subject 
of. De, prep, with abl. On ac- 
count of, propter, prep, with ace. 
On the part of, often rendered 
by the gen. On sea and land, 
terra manque. On the march, 
in itinire. 

Once. Semel, adv. Once, formerly, 
quondam, adv. At once, jam,iidy. 

One. Uhus, a, um. G. 175, 1. 
One, any one, any thing, quis. 
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See 500, III. ; also G. 190. One's 
self, suiy sibi. One's, one's own, 
suits, a, um. No one, nemo, inis, 
m. and f. G. 457, 2. That no 
one, in clauses denoting purpose, 
ne quis. G. 190, 1. One each, 
singidi, ae, a, pi. 

Only. Modo, adv. 

Open, to open. Apirio, ire, ui, 
peAum, 

Open. Apertus, a, um. Open ad- 
versary, palam adversarius, 
it, m. 

Openly. Palam, adv. 

Opinion. Senientia, a^, f. ; opinio, 
6nis, f. To express opinion, cen- 
seoy €re, ui, censum. 

Opponent. Adversarius, ii, m. 

Oppose. Obsisio, ire, siHi, siitum; 
obsio, are, sflti, statum. To op- 
pose one's self, se opponire (op- 
pOno, ire, posui, posHum). 

Opulent. Opulentus, a, um. 

Or. ^ut, conj. ; in questions, an, 
conj. Or not, usually annon 
in direct questions, necne in indi- 
rect. 

Oration. Oratio, Onis, f. 

Orator. OrSLtor, oris, m. 

Oratory. Dicendi, o, gerund of 
dico. 

Order. Jubeo, ire, jussi, jussum. 

Orgetorix. Orgetdrix, igis, m. 

Other. Alius, a, ud, G. 161 ; 459. 
The other, the second of two, 
alter, ira, intm. G. 151 ; 151, 2 ; 
459. The others, the rest, ceiiri, 
ae, a, pi. Of others, another's, 
alienus, a, um. 

Ought. JDebeo, ire, ui. Hum. Also 
rendered by the Pass. 1 eriphrast. 
Conj. G. 232. 

Our. Nosier, ira, irum. Our own 
things, productions, nostra, - 
rum, n. pi. G. 441, 1. 

Out of* E, ex, prep, with abl. G. 
434, 3. To set out, proficiscor, 
i, profectus sum, dep. 

Overcome. Vinco, ire, vici, victum. 

Overthrow of. Rendered by the 
perf. pass. part, of everto, ire, 



verii, versum. See 439; also 
G. 580. 

Overthrow, to overtlirow. Everto, 
ire, verti, versum. 

Owe. Debeo, ire, ui. Hum, 

Own, often expressed by the pos- 
sessive, or when more emphatic 
by the gen. of ipse, a, um, with 
the possessive. G. 452, 4. 

Ox. JBos, bovis, m. G. (J6. 



P. 



Pain. Dolor, oris, m. 

Paint. JPingo, ire, pinxi, pictum. 

Painting. Tabula picta, f. See 
378. 

Panathenaicus . Panathenaicus,i,Tn. 

Parent. Parens, entis, m. and f. 

Part. Pars, partis, f. On the 
part of, to be the part of, often 
rendered by the gen. See 426. 

Pass — allow to pass. Iniermiito, 
ire, mlsi, missum. 

Past. P^aeterittis, a, um. 

Path. Semtta, ae, f. 

Pay one's respects to. SaXuio, ate, 
avi, atum. 

Peace. Pax, pads, f. To reduce 
to a state of peace, paco, are, 
avi, atum. 

Peculiar to. Proprius, a, um. 

Penalty. Poenu, ae, f. 

People, a people. Popxdus, i, m. 
Friend of the people, populkris, 
is, m. and f. Without a nomi- 
nation from the people,, injussu 
populi. G. 414, 2, 3). 

Perceive. Percipio, ire, dpi, cep- 
ium ; perspicio, ire, spexi, speo- 
tum; sentio, ire, sensi, sensum. 
Perceive, discern, cerno, ire. 

Perfect. Perfedus, a, um. 

Perform. Ago, ire, egi, actum,; 
gero, ire, gessi, gesium. 

Perhaps. Porsiian, fortasse, adv. ; 
sometimes rendered by haud scio 
an with subj. See 586. 

Pericles. Perides, is, m. 

Peril. Ptriculum, i, n. 
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Perishable. Cadncus, a, um. 

Permitted — it is permitted. Licet, 
licuii and licttum est; impcrs. 

Perpetual. Perpetuus^ a, um. 

Perseus. Perseus, ei, m. 

Personal, of one's self alone, gen. 
of solus, a, um. G. 161 ; 397, 3. 

Persuade. Persuadeo, ere, si, sum. 
G. 385. 

Pertain to. Perflneo, ere, ni, ten- 
turn, 

Pharsalian, of Pharsalus, or Phar- 
salia. Pharsalius, a, um. 

Philip. Philippus, i, m. 

Philo. Philo or Philon, Onis, m. 

Philosopher. PhUosdphus, i, m. 

Philosophy. Philosophia, ae, f. 

Pity. Misereor, eri, \tus sum, dep. ; 
G. 406, 1 ; miseret, uit, impers. 
G. 410, III. See 228. 

Place. Locus, i, m. G. 141. From 
that place, inde, adv. To take 
place, fio, jUiri, f actus sum. G. 
294. 

Plan. Consilium, it, n. 

Plato. Plato and Platon, onis, ni. 

Plautus. Plautus, i, m. 

Play. Ludo, ire, lusi, lusum. 

Please. Placeo, ere, ui^ Itum. G. 
385. 

Pleased — be pleased, rejoice. Lae- 
tor, ari, atus sum,, dep. 

Pleasure. Volupta^, atis, f. Pleas- 
ure, enjoyment, delectatio, 6nis,f. 

Plunder. Diripio, ire, ui, reptum. 

Poem. Poema, dtis, n. 

Poet. Poeta, ae, m. 

Point, thing. Res, rei, f. 

Pompey, Pompeius, eii, m. 

Poor. Pauper, iris. Poor, with 
limited means, inops, dpis. 

Popilius. Popilius, ii, m. 

Porsena. Porsina, ae, m. 

Possess. Possldeo, ere, sedi, ses- 
sum. Possess, have, habeo, ere, 
ui, Hum. 

Possessed of. Praedltus, a, um. 
G. 419, III. 

Possession. Possessio, Onis, f. Pos- 
sessions, things, res, rerum, 
i. pi. 



Possible — as . . . as possible. Quam, 

adv. with superlat. See 449. 
Power. Potentia, ae, f. Regal 

power, regnum, i, n. 
Powerful. Potens, entis. 
Practical knowledge. Usus, us, m. 
Practice. See Note on 638, 7, 

page 276. 
Practise. Colo, ere, colui, cultum. 
Praetor. Praetor, Oris, m. 
Praetorship. See 409. 
Praise. Laus, laudis, f. 
Praise, to praise. Laudo, are, avi. 

Stum. 
Praiseworthy. Laudabilis, e. 
Pray, I pray, parenthetical. Quaeso. 
Precept. Prcueceptum, i, n. To 
^ give precepts, praecipio, ire, ce- 

pi, ceptum. 
Preceptor. Praeceptor, Oris, m. 
Preceptress. Praeceptrix, ids, f. 
Predict. Praedlco, ire, dixi, dic- 
tum. 
Prefer. Praefiro, ferre, tali, ln- 

tum ; antepono, ire, posui, posi- 

tum. Prefer, would rather, malo. 

malle, maXui. G. 293. 
Preferable. Satius, See 527. 
Prepared. Paratus, a, um. 
Presence — in the presence of. 

Apud, prep, with ace. 
Present. Donum, i, n. 
Present, to present. Dono, S.re, 

avi, Stum. To present one's 

self, se praehere (^praebeo, ere, 

ui, itum). 
Present, at hand. Praesens, entis. 
Preserve. Servo, conserve, Sre, 

avi. Stum. 
Preside over. Praesum, esse, fui. 

G. 386. 
Presume. Credo, ire, didi, di- 

tum. 
Pretend.. SimvJo, Sre, Svi, Stum. 
Price. Pretium, ii, n. 
Pride. Superbia, ae,^ f. 
Prince. Princeps, ipis, m. 
Princely. Regalis, e. 
Principal. Princeps, ipis, m. and f 
Priscus. Priscus, i, m. 
Prize. Praemium, ii, n. 
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Prize, to prize. Aestimo, are, avi, 

Stum. 
Proceed. Pergo, ire, perrcxi, per- 

rectum. 
Proclaim. ProcUlmo, are, avi, 

atum. 
Prodicus. Prodieus, f, m. 
Produce, bear. Fero, ferre, tuli, 

latum. 
Profess. Prqfiieor, eri, fessus sum, 

dep. 
Profit. Uitlttas, Stisy f. 
Profit, to profit. Condnco, ire, 

duxi, ductum. See 289. 
Profitable. FruduOsus, a, urn. 
Promise. Promissum, i, n. 
Promise, to promise. Polliceor, 

iri, pollicttus sum, dep. 
Prompt, affect. Commdveo, ire, 

mOvi, m^tum. 
Pronounce, speak. Dtco, ire, dixi, 

dictum. 
Proof. Testimonium, it, n. 
Properly, worthily enough. Satis 

digne, adv. 
Property, means. Res, ret, f. 
Propose to one's self no other aim. 

Nihil sibi aliud nisi proponire 

(^propOno, ire, posui, positum'). 

See 444. 
Prosperity. Res secundae, f. pi. G. 

441, 4. 
Prosperous. Felix, ids; beOtus, 

a, um. See 893. To have a 

prosperous voyage, ex sententia 

navlgo, are, avi, atum. See 339. 
Protection — to receive under pro- 
tection. Tfi deditiOnem acctpio, 

ire, dpi, ceptum. 
Proud. Superbus, a, um. 
Prove. Probo, are, avi, atum. 
Provide for. Provldeo, ire, vidi, 

visum. G. 386. 
Province. Provincia, ae, f. 
Prudence. Prudeniia, Ae, f. 
Ptolemy. Ptolemaeus, i, m. 
Public. PublXcus, a, um. Highest 

public welfare, summa res pub- 

Ilea, f. 
Publius. Publius, it, m. 
Punic. PunXcus, a, um. 



Punishment. Supplicium, it, n. 

- Punishment, penalty, poena, aje,i. 

Pupil. Discipidus, i, m. 

Purchase. Emo, ire, emi, emptum. 

Purpose, wish. Sententia, ae, f. 
For the purpose of, causa with 
gen. G. 414, 2, 3). To no pur- 
pose, nequidquam, adv. 

Pursue. Sequor, i, secHtus sum, 
dep. • 

Pursuit, study, exertion. Studium, 
ii, n. 

Put to death. Occldo, ire, di, sum, 
interficio, ire, feci, fectum. 

Pydna. Pydna, ae, f. 

Pythagoras. Pyt1iag6ras, ae, m. 

Pythagorean. Pythagorius, a, um. 



Q- 

Queen. Regina, ae, f. 
Question. Quaestio, Onis, f. 
Quickly. Celeriter, adv. 
Quiet. Otium, ii, n. 
Quintus. Q^intus, i, ra. 



B. 

Raise, conduct. Perduco, ire, duxi, 

ductum. 
Ranks in line of battle. Acies, €i, f. 
Rare. Rarus, a, um. 
Rather, more. Magis, adv. Would 

rather, mMo, malle, malui. G.293. 
Read. Lego, ire, legi, ledum. 
Readily. Facile, adv. 
Reason. Ratio, Onis, f. For the 

reason that, propterea quod,conj. 
Recall, mention. Commemdro, are, 

avi, atum. Recall to mind, re- 

cordor, ari, atu-s sum, dep. G. 

406, II. 
Receive. Accipio, ire, dpi, ceptum. 
Recollection. 3femoria, ae, f. 
Record. Pei'scrlbo, ire, scripsi, 

scriptum. 
Recover. Recupiro, are, avi, atum,. 

Recover, restore, recreo, are, avi^ 

atum. 
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Beducc to a state of peace. Paco, 

are, avi, atum. 
Reference — to arrange with refer- 
ence to. Refiro, ferre, iuli, Id- 

tunij ad with ace. See 584. To 

have reference to, refiror, ferri, 

Idius sum, ad with ace. See 

577. 
Refinement. IlumanUas, Stis, f. 
' Refinements, culture, cult us, 

ti8, m. 
Refute. Befiiio, Hre, SLvi, atum; 

refello, ire,felli, ^ 
Regal power. Regnum, t, n. 
Regard — in regard to. De, prep. 

with abl. ; sometimes rendered 

by gen. See 677. 
Regard, hold. Ifabeo, ere, vi, 

itum.t Think, regard as, puto, 

are, avi, atum ; statuo, ire, ui, 

utum. 
Reign — in the reign of. Pres. Part. 

of regno, in abl. abs. (regno, are, 

avi, atum). 
Reign, to reign. Regno, are, avi, 

atum. 
Rejoice, rejoice in. Gaudeo, ire, 

gavisus sum; laetor, ari, atus 

sum, dep. 
Rejoicing, joy. La^titia, oe, f. 
Relate. Narro, are, avi, atum; 

fero, ferre, tuli, latum; trado, 

ire, didi, ditum. 
Release. Lihiro, are, avi, atum, 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Relief — to come to the relief of. 

Subvitiio, Ire, vini, ventum, G. 

386. 
Relying upon. Fretus, a, um, G. 

419, IV. 
Remain. Maneo, ire, ma7isi, man- 
sum. It remains, reUquum est, 

fuit, ut with subj. 
Remarkable. Singularis, e. 
Remember. Memini, meminissc ; 

G. 297, I. ; 406, II. ; reminiscor, 

i, G. 406, II. 
Remissness. Nequitia, ae, f. 
Remove? take away. ToUo, ire, 

sustXdi, sublatum. 
Render service. Prosum, prodesse, 



profui. See 606; also G. 290; 

386. 
Renew. Tnstauro, are, avi, atum. 
Repeat. Reddo, ire, dldi, ditum. 
Repent. Paenltet, uit, impers. G. 

410, III. See 228. 
Reply. Respondeo, ire, di, sum. 
Report. Rumor, Oris, m. 
Repose. TranquilUtas, atis, f. 
Republic. Res puhUca, rei public 

cae, f. 
Request. Rogatus, us, m. 
Require, compel. Cogo, ire, coigi, 

coactum. 
Requite a favor. Gratiam refiro, 

ferre, tUli, latum. ' See 648. 
Rescue. Eripio, ire, ripui, rep- 

tum. 
Reside. Hahlto, are, avi, atum. 
Resources, means. Opes, opum, 

f. pi. 
Respects — pay one's respects to. 

Saluto, are, avi, atum. 
Rest. Quies, itis, t, ; requies, itis, 

f. See 288. 
Rest upon, be situated in. PosXttis, 

a, um, sum, esse, fui, in with abl. 
Rest, the rest. Cetiri, ae, a, pi. 
Restore. Recreo, are, avi, atum. 
Restrain. Arceo, ire, ui, arctum. 
Result. Exitus, us, m. Highest 

results, summa, drum, n. pi. 

See 416. To be the result, evi- 

nio. Ire, vini, ventum. 
Retain. Teneo, ire, ui, tentum. 
Return. Redeo, ire, ii, Xtum, Return, 

turn back, revertor, i, versus 

sum, dep. G. 273, III., verto. 
Revolution. Res novae, f. pi. See 

228. 
Reward. Praemium, ii, n. Reward, 

wages, met'ces, idis, f. 
Rhetorician. Rhetor, 6ris, m. 
Rhine. Rhenus, i, m. 
Rhone. Rhoddnus, i, m. 
Rich. Dives, itis. G. 165, 2. 
Riches. Divitiae, arum, f. pi. 
Right. Rectus, a, um. Right, the 

right, /a5, n. indecl. See 405, 1. 

The right, integrity, honestas, 

atis, f. 
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Rightly. Eedey adv. 

River, Humen, inis, n. 

Road. FVa, viae^ f. 

Robber. Pi'aedoj Onis, m. 

Roman. RomUmis, a, um, 

Roman, a Roman. EomSnus, i, m. 

Rome. Roma, ae, f. 

Romulus. Romiilus, i, m. 

Roscius. EosciuSf tt\ m. 

Rout. PeUo, ire, pepidi, pulsum. 

Route. Her, iiiniris, n. 

Ruin, demolish. Diruo, ire, ui, 
<Uum. 

Rule. Dominaiio, Onis, f. 

Rule, to rule. Rego, ire, rexi, rec- 
tum ; impiro, are, Svi, atum,, 
G. 885. 

Rumor. Rumor, Oris, m. 



S. 



Sabine. Sablnus, a, um. 

Sacred. Sandus, a, um ; sacer, 
era, crum. 

Sacrifice, to spend. Pro/undo, ire, 
fadi, jf'asum. 

Sad. Tristis, e. 

Safe. Salvus, a, um. Safe, secure, 
tutus, a, um. See 321. 

S<afcty. Solus, Utis, f. 

Saguntum. Saguntum, i, n. 

Sail. NavXgo, Eire, Svi, atum. 

Sake — for the sake of. Causa or 
gratia with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 
For my, &c., sake, m^a causa, 
etc. 

Salute. Salnto, are, avi, atum. 

Same. Idem, eddem, idem. To 
entertain the same sentiments, 
eddem sentio, ire, sensi, sensum. 

Satisfy. Satisfacio, ire, feci, fac- 
tum, G. 26, 8, 2) ; 886. 

Saturnia. Saturnia, ae, f. 

Save. Servo, conservo, are, avi, 
atum. 

Say. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum. Say, 
relate, fero, ferre, tuli, latum. 
They say, ferunt. Say — not, 
deny, nego, are, avi, atum. 

Scaevola. ScaevOla, ae, m. 



Scarcely, scarcely yet. Vixdum^ 
adv. 

School. Ludus, i, m. ; schola, ae, f. 

Science, learning. Doctrina, ac, f. 
Military science, res militaris, f. 

Scipio. Scipio, Onis, m. 

Sea. Mare, morris, n. On sea and 
land, terra marlgue. 

Second, another. Alter, ira, irum. 
G. 161 ,* 161, 2. A second time, 
iiirum, adv. 

Secure, safe. Tutus, a, um* Sec 
321. 

Secure, to secure, conciliate. Con- 
cilio, are, avi, atum. 

Sedition. Seditio, Onis, f. 

See. Video, ire, vidi, visum. See 
that, take care that, euro, are, 
avi, atum, , 

Seek. Quaero, ire, quaeslvi, quae- 
situm ; peto, appcio, expito, ire, 
peiivi and ii, itum. Seek, pur- 
sue, sequor, i, secHtus sum, dep. 

Seem. Videor, iri, visus sum. Sec 
677. 

Seize. Rapio, ire, ui, raptum. 

Select. Eligo, ire, Ugi, ledum.. 

Select, selected. Exquisitus, a, tim. 

Self, one*s self, reflexive. Sui, si- 
bi ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 

Sell. Vendo, ire, didi, ditum. 

Senate. SenOtus, us, m. 

Senator. Senator, Oris, m. 

Send. Mitto, ire, misi, missum. 

Sense. Sensus, us, m. 

Sentiments — entertain the same 
sentiments. Eddem sentio, ire, 
sensi, sensum. 

Serve. Servio, ire, ivi and ii, 
Itum. G. 385. 

Service — render service. Prosum, 
prodesse, profui. See COC ; als(, 
G. 290 ; 386. 

Servilius. Servilius, ii, m. 

Servitude. ServXtus, utis, f. 

Servius. Servius, ii, m. 

Set, set before. PropOno, ire, po- 
sui, posltum. Set fire to, in- 
flammo, are, avi, atum ; incendo, 
ire, cendi, censum. Set forth, 
exprOmo, ire, prompsi, prompt 
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turn. Set forth views, state, prae- 
dico, arty art, dturn* Set out, 
prqficiscor, i, profedus sum, dep. 

Seven. Septem, indecl. 

Seventh time. Septimum, adv. 

Seventh day of the month, — in 
March, May, July, and Octoher. 
Nonae, drum, f. pi. G. 708, L 2. 

Several. ComplHres, a or la, pi. 

Severe. Severus, a, um. Severe, 
grievous, gra/cis, e, 

Scxtus. Sextus, t, m. 

Share. CommuTiXco, are, dvi, dtum. 

Sharply. Acriier, adv. 

Short, brief. Brevis, e. 

Shoulder. Humii'us, i, m. 

Show. Ostendo, ire, di, sum and 
turn; monsiro, demonstro, Hre, 
dvi, dtum. 

Sicily. Sicilia, ae, f. 

Silent. Mutus, a, um. 

Silver. Argentum, i, n. 

Since, as. Quum, quoniam, conj. 
Since, ago, abhinc, adv. 

Six. Sex, indecl. 

Six hundredth. Sexcentesimus, a, 
um. 

Sixth. Sextus, a, um. Sixth, of 
July, pridie Nonas Quintiles, 
G. 708, IIL ; 437, 1. 

Sixtieth. Sexagesimus, a, um. 

Skilled in, skilful in. Perltus, a,um. 

Slave — be the slave of. Servio, ire, 
ivi and it, itum, G. 885. 

Slay. Interficio, ire, fid, fectum ^ 
oecido, ire, cldi, cisum. 

Sleep. Dormio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Small. Parvus, a, um. Small, con- 
tracted, angustus, a, um. 

So. Tam, iia, adv.; sometimes 
rendered by is, ea, id. See 444. 
In such a manner, sic, adv. So 
greatly, to such an extent, adeoy 
adv. So — as, with adjectives, 
tam — quam, adv.; with verbs, 
sic — ut, adv. So far, tantum, 
adv. So far am I from, tantum 
abest, ut with subj. See 498. So 
great, tantus, a, um. So many, 
tot, indecl. So much, tantus, a, 
wn ; tantopire, adv. So that, 

14 



ut, conj. Not so much, non tam, 
adv. 

Socrates. Socrates, is, m. 

Soldier. Miles, itis, m. and f. 

Solon. Solo and Solon, 6nis, m. 

Some. Nonnulli, ae, a, pi. Some, 
any, aViqui, qua^ quod. Some 
one, a certain one, quidam, qtme- 
dam, quoddam. Somebody, some- 
thing, aliquis, G. 10 1. At some 
time, aliquando, adv. ; atlquo 
temp6re. G. 426. Some — others, 
alii — alii, G. 459. 

Sometime. Aliquando, adv. 

Sometimes. Interdum, adv. 

Son. FUius, ii, m. 

Soul. Antmus, i, m. 

Sovereignty. ImperiuvfL, ii, n. 

Spain. Hispania, ae, f. 

Sparta. Sparta, ae, f. 

Speak. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum; 
loquor, i, locutus sum, dep. 

Spend. OonsUmo, ire, sumpsi, 
sumptum. Of time, ago, ire, 
egi, actum. 

Spirit, courage. Animus, i, m. 

Spirited, in a spirited manner. 
Acriter, adv. 

Spurius. Spurius, ii, m. 

Squander. Profundo, ire, fudi, 
fULSum, 

Stadium. Stadium, ii, n. 

Start, set out. Profidscor, i, pro- 
fedus sum, dep. 

State, condition. Status, us, m. 
To reduce to a state of peace, 
paco, are, dvi, dtum. The state, 
dvUas, dtis, f. State, common- 
wealth, res puhlica, rei puhlicae, 
f. The highest welftire of the 
state, summa res puhlica. 

State, say. Dico, ire, dixi, didum. 

Statesman. Js qui rei puhlicae prae- 
est (praesum, esse, fu%) , See 438. 

Station, to place. CoUdco, dre^ 
dvi, dtum, 

Stator. Stator, Oris, m. 

Statue. Signum, i, n. 

Stoic. Stoicus, i, m. 

Strengthen. Alo, ire^ alui, alituni 
and altum* 
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Strife. Pugna, ae, f. 

Strive. Nitor, niii, nisus and nix- 
tts sum, dep. 

Strong, ample. Amplus, a, um. In 
the strongest terms, amplissUnis 
verbis. 

Strongly. Valde, adv. 

Student of. Studiosus, a, um. 

Studiously. Studiose, adv. 

Study. Siudium, u, n. 

Subject, thing. Res, ret, f. On the 
subject of, concerning, de, prep, 
with abl. 

Subj ect — to be subject to. Pareo, 
ere, ui. Hum. G. 385. 

Succeed. Succedo, ire, cessi, ces- 
sum, G. 386. 

Success. Fdtciiasy atis, f. 

Successful. Secundus, a, um. 

Such. Talis, e; sometimes ren- 
dered by qui, quae, qu^. Such, 
so great, tantus, a, um. Such — 
as, talis, e — qualis, e ; is, ea, id 

— qui, quae, quod / tantus, a, um 

— quantus, a, um. See 534. 
Sudden. Suhltus, a, um. 
Suffer. Potior, i, passus sum, dep. 
Suffering, pain. Dolor, Oris, m. 
Sufficient — to be sufficient, be able. 

Possum, posse, poiui. 
Sufficiently. Satis, adv. 
Suggestion — at the suggestion of. 

Auctor, in abl. absol. See 504. 
Suitable. Idoneus, a, um. 
Suitably = worthily enough. Satis 

digne, adv. 
Sulla. Sulla, ae, m. 
Sum of money. Pecunia, ae, f. 
Sumptuous. Sumptuosus, a, um. 
Sun. Sol, solis, m. 
Sunset. JSolis occasus, us, m. 
Superbus. Superhus, i, m. 
Supplicate. Supplico, are, ffvi, a- 

turn. 
Suppose, think. ArhXtror, dri, d- 

ius sum, dep. ; puio, arc, dvi, 

dtum. 
Suppress. Comprtmo, Sre, pressi, 

pressum. 
Supreme. Summus, a, um, G. 

163,3 



Sore. Certus, a, um. 

Surely. Certe, adv. 

Surpass. Supiro, are, dvi, dtunu 

To surpass the folly of = to be 

more foolish than, sum, esse, fuij 

demeniior, itts. 
Surround. Circumdo, are, dBdi, 

ddtum; cingo. Ire, cinxi, dnc- 

turn,. 
Sword. Ferrum, i, n. See 117. 

With fire and sword, /^rro igni- 

que. 
Syllable. SyUdha, ae, f. 
Syracuse. Syracusae, drum, f. pl- 

Of Syracuse, Syracusan, Syro" 

cusius, a, um. 



T. 



Table. Mensa, a/e, f. 

Tablet. TahXda, ae, f. 

Take, take up. Capio, ere, cepi, 
captum. Take, appropriate, su- 
mo, ire, sumpsi, sumptum. Take, 
carry, porto, dre, dvi. Stum, 
Take away, toUo, ire, sustvli, siUf^ 
latum. Take care, caveo, ire, ca- 
vi, cautum. Take place, Jio, JUri, 
f actus sum. Take the census of, 
eenseo, ire, ui, censum. Sec 490. 

Talent, native talent. Ingeniumy 
ii, n. Talent, mental ability, 
mens, mentis, f. Talent, a sum 
of money, talenium, i, n. 

Tarentum. Tarentum, i, n. 

Tarquin, Tarquinius. Tarqumiua, 
ii, m. 

Tarquinii. Tarquinii, drum, m. pi. 

Tarry. Comm6ror, dri, dtus sum^ 
dep. 

Teach, Doeeo, ire, ui, doctum. 
Teach, instruct, ei'iidio, ,ire, iv% 
and tt, itum. Teach, train up, 
instituo, ire, ui, ntum. See 585. 

Teacher. Doctor, oris, m. ; magis* 
ier, iri, m. See 423. 

Tear. La^'ima, ae, f. 

Tedious, long. Longus, a, um. 

Tell. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 

Temperate. Tempirans, antis. 
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Temple. Templuniy t, n. ; aedes, 
iSf f. ; fanum, i, n. See 371. 

Ten. Decern, indecl. 

Terms — in the strongest terms. 
Amplissimis verbis. 

Terrify. Terreo, ere, ui, ttum, 

Territorj. Fines, turn, m. pi. 

Thales. Tholes, is, m. 

Than. Quam, conj. 

Thank. Graiias ago, ire, egi, ac- 
tum. See 548. 

Thanks. Graiiae, Srum, f. pi. G. 
132. To express thanks, gratias 
ago, ere, egi, actum. 

That. Jlle, a, ud ; is, ea, id, less 
strongly demonstrative than iUe, 
And that too, et is ; et is quidem, 
G. 451, 2. 

That, in that. Quod, conj. That, 
expressing purpose or result, ui, 
conj. with. subj. That, express- 
ing purpose, when the dependent 
clause contains a comparative, 
quo, conj. with subj. That =: but 
that, quin, conj. with subj. G. 
498. 

The =that, emphatic. Ille, a, ud ; 
not emphatic, is, ea, id. The — 
the, with comparatives, quo — eo. 
See 454. 

Tlieban, of Thebes. Thchanus, a, 
um. 

Theft. Furtum, i, n. 

Their, theirs. Suus, a, um ; not 
reflexive, eorum, edrum. See 
4G8, 2. Their own things, pro- 
ductions, sua, drum, n. pi. G. 
441, 1. 

Themistocles. Themistocles, is, ra. 

Then. Turn, adv. 

There, lllic, adv. 

Thermopylae. ThemiopgIae,arum. 
f. pi. 

Thing. Ees, rei, f. 

Think. Sentio, ire, sensi, sensum; 
puto, are, avi, atum ; ai'hUror, 
Sri, atus sum, dep. Think, be of 
opinion, censeo, ere, ui, censum. 
See 57G. Think, ponder, coglto, 
cCre, Hvi, Stum, Think out, com^ 
mentor, art, Stus sum, dep. 



Think little of, despise, coniemno, 
ire, tempsi, temptum. 

Third. Tertius, a, um. 

Thirty. Triginta, indecl. 

Thirty-eight. Duodequadraginta^ 
indecl. 

This. Hie, haec, hoe. This = that, 
not strongly demonstrative, is, 
ea, id. 

Thou, you. Tu, tui. Thou thyself, 
you yourself, intensive, ipse, a, 
um. 

Though. See Lesson LXXVIII. 

Thought, opinion. Sententia, ae, 
f. Thought, reflection, cogitatio, 
6nis, f. 

Thousand. MUle, G. 178. 

Three. Tres, iria. Three days, 
triduum, ui, n. 

Three hundred. Trecenti, ae, a, pi. 

Through. Per, prep, with ace. 

Tims. Sic, adv. Thus fax, adhu-c, 
adv. 

Thy, your. Tuus, a, um. 

Thyself, yourself, emphatic or re- 
flexive, not intensive. Tu, tui. 
By thyself, by yourself, tecum, 

Tiberius. Tiberius, it, m. 

Tigranes. Tigranes, is, m. 

Till. Colo, ire, colui, cultum. 

Time. Tempiis, 6ris, n. At some 
time, aliquando, adv. ; allquo 
iempdre. G. 426. At times, in- 
terdum, adv. For the first time, 
primum, adv. The second time, 
itSrum, adv. The seventh time, 
sepilmum, adv. For a long time, 
jamdftdum ; jamprldem, adv. G. 
467, 2. In the time of. See 
255, 2. 

Timid. TimXdus, a, um. 

To. Ad, prep, with ace. To, to- 
wards, of friendly feelings and 
conduct towards a person, erga, 
prep, with ace. To no purpose, 
nequidquam, adv. 

Toil, labor. Labor, dris, m. 

To-morrow. (7?*a5, adv. 

Tongue. Lingua, ae, f. 

Too. Nimis, adv. ; often expressed 
by the comparative. See 448. 
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And that too, et is; ei is qui- 
dem (tf, eUf id), G. 451, 2. 

Topic — each topic, each thing. 
Quidque. 

Torture. Crucio, are, Svi, Stum. 

Touch. Tango, ire, ietigi, iactum. 

Towards. Adversus, versus, prep, 
with ace. ; versus, adv. G. 433, 
2. Towards, of friendly feelings 
and conduct towards a person, cr- 
ga, prep, with ace. 

Town. Oppldum, i, n. 

Treachery, treason. Proditio, d- 
nis, f. 

Treasures, things. Res, rerum,i,y\. 

Tried. Spedatus, a, um. 

Troublesome. Molestus, a, um. 

True. Verus, a, um. 

Trumpeter. Tublcen, inis, m. 

Trust, to hope. Spero, are, dvi, 
atum. Trust in, confido, ere, 
fisus sum, G. 419, II.; 4, 2). 

Truth. Veritas, atis, f. ; verum, 
i, n. G. 441, 2. 

Try. Tento, cLre, avi, atum. 

TuUius. Tullius, ii, m. 

Twenty. Viginti, indecl. 

Twice. Bis, adv. 

Two. Duo, duae, duo, G. 176. 

Tyranny. Tyrannis, idis, f. 

Tyrant. Tyrannus, i, m. 



U. 

Unable, be unable. Non possum, 
posse, poiui. 

Unbridled. EffrenSLtus, a, um. 

Uncertain. Incertus, a, um. 

Under. Sub, prep, with ace. and 
abl. G. 435. Under the guid- 
ance of, dux, duds, in abl. abs. 

Understand. Cognosco, ire, novi, 
nttum. 

Understanding. Mens, mentis, f. 

Undertake. Susctpio, ire, cepi, 
ceptum. 

Unfriendly. Inimlcus, a, um. 

Unhappy. Infilix, icis. 

Unharmed. Incol^mis, e; sine in- 
juria. See 504. 



Unimpaired. IniOjer, gra, gruntt 
Unless. Nisi, conj. G. 507. 
Unmindful. Immimor, 6ris. 
Unnecessary. Non necessarius, 



a, um. 



Unpopularity. Invidia, ae, i. 
Until. Dum, donee, conj. G. 522. 
Unusual. Inusitaius, a, um. 
Unwilling — to be unwilling. Nolo, 

nolle, tiolui, G. 203. 
Unwillingly. Livitus, a, um, G. 

443. 
Upon. In, prep, with ace. and abl. 

G. 435. Upon, concerning, ds^ 

prep, with abl. 
Upright. Prohus, a, um. 
Urge. Impello, ire, puli, pulsum. 
Use, make use of. Uior, i, usus 

sum, dep. G. 419, I. 
Useful. Uiilis, e. To be useful, 

utilis, e, sum, esse, fui ; uiilitSi' 

tem ajfiro,ferre, attvli, dUstuin 

See 444. 
Usefulness. Utilitas, atis, f. 
Useless. Inuiilis, e. 
Utter. JEl6quo7', i, locntus sum, 

dep. 
Utterly. Fundltus, adv. 



V. 

Vain — in vain. Frustra, nequid- 
quam, adv. See 838. 

Valor. Virtus, atis, f. 

Value, price. Pretium, ii, n. Of 
greater value, of more value, 
pluris, G. 402, III. 1. 

Vender. Venditor, Oris, m. 

Verres. Verres, is, m. 

Verse. Versus, «5, m. 

Very. Vdlde ; often rendered by 
the superlative. See 448. Very, 
with nouns, ipse, a, um. G. 452, 
2. Very much, plurimum, adv. 
Very highly, with verbs of valu- 
ing, maximi. G. 402, III. 1). 
Not very, non ita, adv. How 
very busy one is, quanta occupa^ 
tiOne distinitur. See 631. 

Viands. Epilae, Urum, f. pi. 
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Vice. Viiiumi ii, n. 

Vicinity — in the vicinity, of, near. 

Adj prep, with ace. 
Victor. Victorj oris, m. 
Victory. Victoriaf ae, f. Victory 

over the Cimbrians, Cimbrica 

victoria. 
Views — set forth views, state. 

Fraedico, Sre, avi, atum. 
Vigilant. Vigilans, antis. 
Vigilantly, sharply. Acriier, adv. 
Village. VicuSf t, m. 
Violate. Vidloj cCre, avi, Oium. 
Virtue. Virtus, atisy f. 
Visit. VisOf ire, visi, visum. 
Voice. Vox, vods, f. A feeble 

voice, vociila, ae, f. 
Voyage — have a prosperous voy- 
age. Ex sententia navigo, are, 

G.vi, Stum. See 339. 



. W. 

Wage. Gero, Hre, gessi, gestum. 
Wage against, infiro, ferre, tuli, 
illatum, G. 386. 

Wait. JSxspecto, Sure, avi, cLtum, 

Walk. Aml/Qlo, Sre, avi. Stum. 
Walk, go along, ingrHdior, t, in- 
gressus sum, dep. 

Wall. Murus, i, m. ; moenia, ium, 
n. pi. ; paries, eiis, m. See 377. 
Walls of the city, city walls, 
moenia, ium, n. pi. Walls of my, 
&c., own house, mei, etc., parit- 
ies. See 378. 

War. Bellum, i, n. 

Warrior. Is qui helium gerit (gero, 
ire, gessi, gestum). See 444. 

Watch. Vigllo, are, avi, atum. 

Wixy, manner. Modus, i, m. In no 
way, nullo modo ; in no thing, 
nulla re. 

Wealth. Divitiae, Srum, f. pi. 

Wealthy. Dives, itis. 

Weary. Defatlgo, are, avi, cCium. 

Weep at. fllacrlmor, dri, at us 
sum, dep. G. 386. 

Weighty. Gravis, e. 

Welfare, advantage. Commodum, 



t, n. Highest welfare of the 
state, highest public welfare. 
summa res publica. 

Well. Bene, adv. Well known, 
sometimes rendered by iUe, a, 
ud. G. 460, 4. 

What, interrog. Qui, quae, quod, 
adj. ; quis, quae, quid, substiuit 

Whatever. Quisquis, quaequa., 
quodquod and quicquid or quid- 
quid. Whatever =s= that which, 
is, ea, id — qui, quae, quod. 

When. Quum, adv. When and 
while are sometimes rendered by 
the abl. abs., by a participle, by 
an adjective, or by an appositive. 
See Lesson LXXIX. ; also G. 
431, land 2, (1); 678, L; 442; 
3C3, 3. When, interrog., quan- 
do, adv. 

Where. Ubi, adv. 

Whether. Num, conj. ; in double 
questions, utrum / 7ium ; nc^ 
enclit. conj. Whether — not, 
nonne. Whether — or, utrum — 
an. G. 346, II. 2. 

Which, relat. Qui, quae, quod; 
interrog., qui, quae, quod, adj., 
quis, quae, quid, substant. Which 
one, of two, uter, utra, utrum. 
G. 149. 

While, hum, conj. G. 622. When, 
quum, conj. See also " When." 

Who, which, what, relat. Qui, 

_ quae, quod ; interrog., qui, quae, 
quod, adj., quis, quae, quid, 
substant. 

Whoever. Quisquis, quaequae, 
quodquod and quicquid or quid- 
quid. Whoever = he, etc. — 
who, is, ea, id — qui, quae, quod. 

Whole, the whole of. Totus, a, 
um ; G. 151; cunctus, a, vm ; 
omnis, e ; universus, a, um. 

Wholly, whole. Tot us, a, um. G. 
151; 443. 

Why. Quare; cur; adv.; quid. 
G. 454, 2. 

Wicked. SceUratus, a, um ; im- 
prdbus, a, um. 

Wickedness. Scelus, Ms, n. 
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Will — good will, Benevolenita, 

Willing — be willing. Volo, veUe, 
volm. G. 293. 

Willingly. Libenter, adv. 

Winter. IliemSj imis, f. Winter 
quarters, hiberna, di-umy n. pi. 

Wisdom. tSapieniiaj ae, f. 

Wise. Sapiens^ entis. 

Wisely. Saptenter, adv. 

Wish. Vblo, veUe, voluu G. 293. 

With. Cum, prep, with abl. With, 
among, near to, at the house of, 
apud, prep, with ace. With is 
sometimes rendered by the abl. 
abs. With the attendance of, 
comes, His, in abl. abs. With 
each other, inter se. G. 448, 1. 
With fire and sword, ferro igne- 
que. See 117. 

Withdraw, call off. Avdco, Are, dvi, 
dium. Withdraw, retire, se re- 
mov€re {remdveo, Cre, mOvi, md^ 
turn); decido, ire, cessi, cessum. 

Within. Intra, prep, with ace. 

Without. Sine, prep, with abl. ; 
sometimes rendered by nuUus, a, 
um, G. 151, in agreement with 
noun; sometimes hy quin, conj. 
with subj. See 671 ; also G. 498, 
3. Without exception, alone, 
unus, a, um. G. 176, 1. With- 
out a nomination from the peo- 
ple, injussu popHli. G. 414, 2, 
3). To be without, vaco, are, 
dvi, dtum ; careo, ire^ ui. Hum ; 
egeo, ere, ui. See 239, I. 

Witness. Testis, is, m. and f. 

Witness, to witness. Specto, dre, 
dvif dtum. 

Wonder, wonder at. Miror, dri, 
dtus sum, dep. 

Wonderful. Mirahilis, e ; admi- 
rahilis, e ; mirus, a, um. 

Wont, be wont. Soleo, €re, solitus 
sum. 

Word. Verhum, i, n. Word for 
word, ad verhum. See 3G1. 

Work, monument. Monum^nium, 
i, n. 

World. Mundus, t, m. 



Worship. VerUror, dri, atus sum, 

dep. 
Worth, moral worth. Honestas, 

dtis, f. ; virtus, atis, f. 
Worthily. Digne, adv. 
Worthy. Dignus, a, um. 
Would rather. Malo, malle, malui. 

G. 293. 
Would that. Uflnamr, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Write. Scribo, ire, scripsi, scrips 

tum. 
Writing. Scriptum, i, n. To com- 
mit to writing, littiris fnando, 

dre, dvi, dtum. 
Wrong. Pravus, a, um. 
Wrong, crime. Nefas, n. indecl. 



X. 

Xenophon. JTendphoni ontis, m. 
Xerxes. JTej-xcs, is, m. 



Y. 

Year. Annus, i, m. 

Yesterday. Jleri,- adv. ; hesterno 
die. G. 42G. Yesterday's, of 
yesterday, hesiernus, a, um. 

Yet. Tamen, adv. 

Yoke. Jugum, i, n. 

You, thou. Tu, tui. You your- 
self, ipse, a, um. 

Young man. Adolescens, entis, m. ; 
juvenis, is, m. 

Your. Tester, tra, trum. Your, thy, 
tuus, a, um. Your companions, 
&.Q.,vesti-i, drum; tui, drum; m. 
pi. G. 441, 1. 

Yourself, emphatic, not intensive. 
Tu, tui ; intensive, ipse, a, ura. 
By yourself, tecum. 

Youth. Juvinis, is, m. and f. 



Z. 

Zeal. Studium, ii, n. 
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III. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exerci»« 
on each Chapter. With Notes by E. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin, in Uni- 
versity of New York. New edition, enlarged, with a Lexicon, Hlstorica] and 
Geographical Index, etc 12mo, 350 pages. 



Aniold''s Classical Series has attained a circulation ahnosi: unparalleled, having boeo 
Introduced into nearly all the leading educational institutions in the United State«. 
The secret of this success is, that the author has hit upon the true system of teaching 
the ancient languages. He exhibits them not as dead, but as living tongues ; and by 
imitation and repetition, the metms which Nature herself points out to the child learn- 
ing his mother-tongue, he Ihmiliarizes the student with the idioms employed by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiquity. 

The First and Second Latin Book should be put into the hands of the beginners, who 
win soon acquire lh)m its pages a better idea of the language than could be gained by 
months of study according to the old system. The reason of this is, that every thing 
has a practical bearing, and a principle is no sooner learned than it is applied. The pupil 
is at once set to work on exercises. 

The Proso^ Composition forms an excellent sequel to the above work, or may te 
used with any other course. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctly and 
thoroughly, more easily and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin syno. 
nymes are corefhlly illustrated, differences of idioms noted, cautions as to conmion errors 
impressed on the mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a pure and flowing 
Latin style. 

Frwn N. Wheelee, Prinoipdl of Worcester County High School. 

" In the skill with which he sets forth the idiomatic peculiaritieti, as weU as in the 
directness and symplicity with which he states the &cts of the ancient languages, Mr. 
Arnold has no superior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an inter- 
est in the study of the language, or so well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct schol- 
arship and refined taste." 

From A. B. Ritsseli., Oakland JERgh School. 

" The stylo in which the books are got up are not their only recommendation. ^Y it h 
thorough instruction on the part of the teacher using these books as text-books, I u : 
• onfident a much more ample return for the time and labor bestowed by our youth uimhj 
Latin must be secured. The time certainly has come when an advance must be ran.:*.- 
upon the old methods of instruction. I am glad to have a work that promises so maii> 
(ivl vantages as Amold^s First and Second Latin Book to beginners.^^ 

lYom C. M. Blaeb, Classical Teacher^ Philadelphia. 

" I am much pleased with Amold''s Latin Books. A class of my older boys have lust 
finished the First and Second Book. Thev had studied Latin lor a long ume before^ 
but never understood it, they say, as they do now." 
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Caesar^s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Lexicon, Geographi- 

cal and Historical Indexes j a Map of Gaul, etc. By Rev. J. A 

SPEIi^CEa, D. D. 12mo, 408 pages. 

In the preparation of this rolame, great care has been taken to adapt it hi e^ory re- 
spect to the wonts of the young student, to make it a means at the same time of advan- 
dng hhn hi a thorough knowledge of Latin, and hisphing hhn with a desire for Airther 
acquaintance with the classics of the language. Dr. Spencer has not, like some commen- 
tators, given an ahundance of help on the easy passages, and allowed the difficult ones 
to sx»eak for themselves. His Notes are on those parts on which the pupil wants them, 
and explain, not onty grammatical difficulties, but allusions of every kind in the text A 
wen-drawn sketch of Ceesar's life, a Map of the r^^n in which his campaigns were car- 
ried on, and a Vocabulary, which removes the necessity of ushig a largo dictionary and 
the waste of time consequent thereon, enhance the value of the volume in no small de- 
gree. 

Quintus Curtius : 

Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Edited an* illustrated 
with EngUsh Notes. By WILLIAM HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 
385 pages. 

Curtius's History of Alexander tiio Great, though Uttie used hi the schools of this 
country, in England and on tiie Conthient holds a high place hi tiie estimation of classi- 
cal histructors. The hitercsting character of its sabject, the elegance of its style, and tiie 
purity of its moral sentiments, ought to place it at least on a par witii CSflBsar's Commen- 
tarles or Sallusrs Histories. The present edition, by tiie late Professor of Latin hi Eut- 
gers CoDege, is unexceptionable hi typography, convenient in form, scholarly and prac- 
tical hi its notes, and al.ogetiier an admfrable text-book ibr classes preparing Ibr col- 
lege. 

From Prop. Owen, of the New Tork Free Academ/i/. 
"It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to tiie many you are receivtag to 
fovor of tfie beautifhl and weU-edited edition of Quintus Curtius, by Prof. Wm. Henry 
Crosby. It is seldom that a classical book is submitted to me for examfaiation, to whicL 
I can give so hearty a recommendation as to tiiis. The external appearance is attractive; 
the paper, type, and bhiding, being just what a text-book should be, neat, dear, and du' 
rable. The notes are briei; pertinent, scholar-like, neither too exuberant nor too meagre, 
but happUy exempliijing the golden mean so dcsfrablo and yet so very difficult of ai 
bdnment^ 
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Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero : 

With Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By E. A. JOHN- 
SON, Professor of Latin in the University of New York. 12mo, 
459 pages. 

This edition of Glcero^s Select Orations possesses some special advantages for the stu- 
dent which are both new and important. It is the only edition which contains the im. 
proved t«Kt that has been prepared by a recent carefUl collation and correct decipheidng 
of the best manuscripts of Cicero's writings. It is the work of the celebrated Orelli, Mad- 
vig, and Ellots^ and has been done since the appearance of Orelii's complete edition. The 
Notes, by Professor Johnson, of the New York University, have been mostly selected, 
with great care, from the best German authors, as weU as the English edition of Arnold. 

* From Thomas Chase, Tutor in Latin in Harvard University. 

"■ An edition of Cicero Uke Johnson's has long been wanted ; and the excellence of the 
text, the illustrations of words, particles, and pronouns, and the explanation of various 
points of construction and interpretation, bear witness to the Editor's iamiliarity with 
some of the most important results of modem scholarship, and cntitie his work to a large 
share of public ihvor.'^ 

^It seems to us an improvement upon any edition of these Omtions that has been 
published in this coimtry, and will be found a valuable ud in their studies to the loYcr* 
of classical literature."— TVoy Daitij WMg, 

Cicero de Ofl&ciis : 

With English Notes, mostly translated from Zumpt and Bonnell. By 
THOMAS A. THACHER, of Yale College. 12mo, 194 pages. 

In this edition, a few historical notes have been introduced in cases where the Dic- 
tionary in common use has not been found to contain the desired information ; the design 
of which is to aid the learner in understanding the contents of the treatises, the thoughts 
and reasoning of the author, to explain grammatical difficulties, and inculcate a knowl- 
edge of grammatical principles. The Editor has aimed throughout to guide rather thon 
carry the learner through difficulties; requiring of him more study, in consequence of 
his help, than he would have devoted to the book without it 

From M. L. Stoever, Professcyr of the IMin Language amd, Literaiwre in Ptnnsul- 

vania College. 

"I have examined with much pleasure Prof. Thacher's edition of Cicero de Officii^, 
and am convinced of its excellence. The Notes have been prepared with great care ami 
good judgment Practical knowledge of the wants of the student has enabled the Editor 
to ftimlsh just the kind of assistance required ; grammatical difficulties are removed, and 
the obscurities of the treatise are explained, the interest of the learner is elicited, and his 
industry directed rather than superseded. There can be but one opinion -with regard to 
the merits of the work, and I trust that Professor Thacher will be disposed to continue 
his labors so carefully commenced, in this department of chssical learning." 
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The Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By J. I. 
LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Brown University, 12mo, 575 pages. 

The text of this edition is mainly that of Orelli, the most important readings of other 
critics being given in foot-notes. The vohmie is introduced with a biographical sketch 
of Horace and a critique on his writings, which enable the student to enter intelligently 
on his work. Peculiar grammatical constructions, as well as geographical and historical 
allusions, are explained in notes, which are just fUll enough to aid the pupil, to excite 
him to gain a thorough understanding of the author, and awaken in him a taste for philo- 
logical studies, without taking all labor off his hands. While the chief aim has been to 
impart a clear idea of Latin Syntax as exhibited in the text, it has also been a cherished 
object to take advantage of the means so variously and richly furnished by Hor&ce fur 
promoting the poetical taste and literary culture of the student. 

From an article by Pbof. Bahb, of (hs University of Heidelberg^ in the Heidelberg 

Annals qf Literature. 

"There are already several American editions of Horace, intended for the use ol 
schools; of one of these, which has passed through many editions, and has also been 
widely circulated in England, mention has been formerly made in this joum^; but that 
one we may not put upon an equality with the one now before us, inasmuch as this haii 
taken a different stand-point, which may serve as a sign of progress in this dep<u*tment 
of study. The editor has, it is true, also intended his work for the use of schools, and 
has sought to adapt it, in all its parts, to such a use ; but still, without losing sight of 
this purpose, he has proceeded tlm)ughout with more independence. In the prepara' 
tion of the Notes, the editor has feithfmly. observed the principles (laid down in nis pref- 
ace); the explanations of the poet's words commend themselves by a compressed 
brevity which limits itself to what is most essential, and by a sharp precision of expres- 
sion ; and references to other passages of the poet, and also to grammars, dictionarita, 
etc., are not wanting.^ 



Sallust^s Jugurtha and Catiline. 

With Notes and a Vocabulary. By NOBLE BUTLER and MINARD 
STURGIS. 12mo, 397 pages. 

The editors have spent a vast amount of time and labor in correcting the text, by a 
comparison of the most improved German and English editions. It is believed that this 
will be found superior to any edition hitherto published in this country. In accordance 
with thehr chronolc^col order, the "Jugurtha" precedes the " Catiline." The Notes are 
copious and tersely expressed ; they display not only fine scholarship, but (what is 
quite as necessary in such a book) a practical knowledge of the diflSculties which the stu- 
dent encounters in reading this author, and the aids that he requhres. The Yocabubry 
was prepared by the late William H. G. Buruat. It wiB be found an able and fldtbAil 
performance. 
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Germania and Agricola of Caius Cornelius 
Tacitus : 

With Notes for Colleges. By W. S. TYLER, Professor of the Greek 
and Latm Languages in Amherst College. 12mo, 193 pages. 

Tadtoa^fl aooount of Germany and life of Agricola are among the most ihscinatiDg 
and instmctiye Latin dasaics. The present edition has been prepared expressly for 
Qofl^ie dassea, by one who knows what they need. Li it will be found : 1. A Latin 
text, approved by all the more recent editors. 2. A copious illustration of the gram 
matical constructions, as well as of the rhetorical and poetical usages peculiar to Taci^ 
tua. In a writer so concise it has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard to 
the connection of thought, and to the partidea as the hinges of that connection. 3. 
Constant comitarlsons of the writer with the authors of the Augustan age, for the pur- 
pose of indicating the changes which had already been wrought in the language of the 
Boman people. 4. An embodiment in small compass of the moat yaluable labors of such 
recent German critics as Grimm, GQnther, Gruber, Eiossllng, Dronke, Both, Buperti, 
and Walther. 

1)^0771 Peop. Lincoln, cf Brovm XJniterBUy. 

** I have found the book In daily use with my class of very great service, very practi- 
cal, and well suited to the wants of students. I am very much pleased with the Life 
•f Tadtus and the Introduction, and indeed with the literary character of the book 
throughout We shall make the book a part of our Latin course." 



The History of Tacitus : 

By W. S. TYLER. With Notes for CoUeges. 12mo, 453 pages. 

The text of Tadtus is here presented in a Ibrm as correct as a compariaon of the best 
editiona can make it. Notes are appended for the student's use, which contain not only 
the gHttnmatical, but likewise all the geographical, archceotoglcal, and historical illustra- 
tions that are necessary to render the author intelligible. It has been the constant aim 
of the editor to carry students beyond the dry details of grammar and lexicography, 
and introduce them to a fiuniliar acquaintance and lively sympathy with the author and 
his times. Indexes to the notes, and to the names of persons and places, render refer 
ence easy. 

From, Peop. Hackkti, of Newton Theoloffieal SenUnaty. 

**The notes appear to mo to be even more neat and elegant than those on the * Ger- 
mania and Agricola.' They come as near to such notes as I would be glad to write my- 
idf OB a classic, as almost any thing that I have yet seen.'' 
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Anold't Gretk B^diag Book, coniainln^ fbe BolNitviea of the 
Practical Introdnefcion to Greek CooBtrning and a Tieatiae on 
the Qreek Farticles ; also, copious Seiectioni from Greek Au- 
thor!, with Critical and Explanatory Bngllsh Notei, and a Lexi- 
con. Umo. 618 pages. 

Ikiiae'i Eztrdaoi in Grook FroM Compoiitioii. Adapted to 
the First Book of Xenophon's Anabasis. Bj Jaxbs B. Boi8% 
Prof, of Greek in Uniyersity of Michigan. ISmo. 186 pages. 

COiamplin'i Short and ComprokoniiTO Grook Grammar. 3y 
J. T. CfHAXFLiN, Professor of Greek and Latin in WateryiUe 
College. ISmo. 908 pages. 

Pint LosBOni in Grook;* or, the Beginner^s Companion-Book 
to Hadley^s Grammar. By Jamba Mobbib Wbtton, Rector of 
Hopkins's Grammar School. New Hayen, Ct 13mo. 

Hadloy'i Grook Grammar,* for Schools and Colleges. By Jaxkb 
Haoubt, Professor in Yale CoUege. ISmo. 866 pages. 

Elemonts of tho Grook Grammar. iSma 

Eorodotoi, Seleotiono from ; comprising mainly snch portions 
as give a Connected History of the Bast, to the Fall of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyms the Great. By HitwifAW M. Johkbok, 
D. D., 12mo. 185 pages. 

Homer's Iliad, according to the Text of Wolf, with Notes, by 
Jomr J. Owen, D. D., LL. D., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages and Literature in the Free Academy of the City of 
New York. 1 vol.. ISma 750 pages. 

Odyssey, according to the Text of Wou, with Notes l?y 

JoHK J. OwKN. Sixteenth Bdltion. ISmo. 

Knkner's Greek Grammar. TraaUated by Professors Bdwabds 
and Tatlob. Large 12mo. 620 pages. 

Xendriok's Greek OUondorff.* Being a Progre'ssive Exhibition 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By AnAmer. c. Kbh- 
BBioK, Prof, of Greek Langoage in the Uniyersity of Bocheetar. 
12mo. 871 pages. 

Owen's Xenophon's Anabasis. A^new and enlarged edition, 
with nnmeroos references to Knhner's, Crosby's, and Hadley's 
Grammars. 13mo. 

Homer's lUad. 12mo. 759 pages. 

Grook Beader. iSmo. 

Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with a Lexicon. ISmo. 

Homer's Odyssey. Tenth Edition. Uina 

Thnoydides. With Map. 12mo. TOO pages. 

Xenophon's Cyropsedia. Eighth Edition, iftno. 

Plato's Apology and CritO.* With Notes by W. 8. TTUD^ 
Grares Professor of Greek in Amherst College. ISmo. 180 pp. 
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Uip. Uma. 

'• XNuorabili* of SooratM. With Nom urn intn- 

m bj B. D. C. BoBBiHB, Profoeor of IjuigiuigB in Middle- 

baij College. ISmo. 4!l pugee. 
Ansbuifc With Eiplanatotj Holea for tbe cee of 

Bchoota and Colleges. By Juua K. BotsB, ProftBBor of Greek 

Id tbe Unlvenity of 111clil);au. l£mo, B93 pages. 
Anabaiia. ChJellj according to ibe Teit of L Dnt- 

DOBi, wllh HotsB bj Jolin J. OwKH. lievlaed EdUion. With 

Map. ISnio. 
— — CjlVpsdift, according to the Tort of L. Diniiort, 

wltb Notes b; John J, Owih. l£ma. 
8opllM)l«B'l <£dip1U TyroiulltS. With Notes for tbe nee at 

Schools au^ Colleges. Bj Hoitabd Cbosbt, ProfeBior of 

Grceklnjhe UnlyerBltr of New York. lamo. 138 pages. 



HEBEE"W AND STRIAC. 

G«Hiilm'i HBbTBW Qrammar. Ssventeontb Edition, wltb Cor- 
rections and Additiore, bj Dr. B. Eodioek. Translated bj T. 
J. CoRAXT, Prot^sBororBebrev In Rocbester Theologkai Seml- 



Tnilsmann'i Syrlao Gri 



the Tianalator. Sro. J 



OBT. Translated from tbe □erman. 

With a Coarso of Exercises In H;tlac 

eBtJimalhy and brief Lexicon prepared bj 
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800 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

InoliiainctheTiepirtTnentsofEiiellBli, Latin. Oreck. French, Span- 
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